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PHYSIOAL ASPECTS, 


Munsuipanan is the northewestorn distriot of tho Prosidenoy drmnax 
Division or Commissjonership, and lies between 28° 43’ and soni 
24° 62' north latitude and 87° 49’ and 88° 44’ oast longitude, 
It has an arow of 2,143 eqaaro miles and contains, according to 

tho consus of 1911, a population of 1,872,274 persons. It is 60 

called aftor Murshidabid, a town on tho loft bank of the 
Bhigirathi, which wos tho last of the Muhammadan oapitals 

fof Bongal. ‘Lhe hendquartors, however, aro not at Murshidibad, 

but at Berhampore, six miles further down tho river. 

In shape the district rosembles an isosceles triangle with 
apox pointing to tho north-wost. It is bounded along ite whol 
‘eastern frontier, from tho extreme north to tho south-castorn 
extromity, by the Padma or main chonnol of the Ganges, which 
separates it from tho distriote of Malia and Rajshahi, On the 
south it is bounded by tho districts of Burdwin and Nadia, 
tho river Jalangi on tho south-enst forming the boundary 
botwoon it and Nadia for a considerable distance, ‘To the wost 
lio tho distriots of Birbhiim and the Southal Parganas, 

‘Tho rivor Bhigirathi, flowing from north to south through Natural 
the district, divides it into two almost equal portions, which, *visou 
in their geology, thir physionl oharactorietioe, their agrioulturo, 
and even the religion of their inhabitants, form « striking 
contrast: to onch other. ‘The tract to tho west of the river is 
ooally known as Rath, and tho tract to the east as Bagri—names 
which recoll the traditional division of Bengal by king Ball 
Son jnto four tracts, viz», Rarh to the south of the Ganges and 
west of the Bhigitathi, Barendr lying, north of the Gangos, 
between the Mshanenda and Karatoya rivers, Bagri or South 
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Bongal and Banga or Eastern Bongal. East of the Bhagirathi 
the country is low-lying and alluvial, with a humid climate and 
a fertile soil, which is lisble to be flooded by the spill of the 
Bhgirathi and other rivers. On the westem side the surface is 
high ond undulating; the soil is a hard clay, oa which winter 
rice clone grows well, and tho climato is drier than in the 
eastern tract. The Dhagirathi is moro than a more physical 
boundary, for west of it Iindus predéminate, while on tho enst 
‘Musalmins are more numerous. 

‘The western tract, or Rar, is substantially a continuation of 
the sub-Vindhyan rogion of laterite clay and nodular limestone, 
‘The land is, as already stated, high and slightly undulating, but 
is interspersed with numerous swamps end beds of old rivers. It 
asthe greatest elevation along the western boundary of the distriot 
towards Birbhiim, but there are places where the eastern limits 
of this clayey tract are marked by banks or bluffs, fifteen and 
twonty fect high. The cliff at Rangimati on the Bhagirathi, 
six miles south of Berhampore, is forty or fifty fost above the 
ordinary level of the river. The soil is greyish or reddish, 
mixed with lime and oxide of iron; and beds of nodular lime- 
stone (kankar) are scattered here and there. ‘The rivers in this 
part, having their souross in hill torrents, are Mable to sudden 
froshets, but they never lay the country under water for any 
Jong space of time. The folds, therefore, do not possess the 
extraordinary fertility of a deltaic country, The cbief crop 
in the central and more elevated portions of the Rath is tho 
winter rice, which is not dependent upon esrly rain for @ 
successful harvest, but requires s steady downfall between July 
and October. 

In the Suti and Stamsherganj thanes on the north, however, 
and in the tract known as the Hijal to the south, the nature and 
aspect of the country are entirely different. In the former two 
thanas, a strip of low-lying country, having an area of about 150 
equare miles, extends northwards from Mirzipur until it blends 
with the basin of the Bansloi river and other hill streams, which 
debouch from the western high lands and during the rains form a 
vast lake, in which the villages appear as islands, the whole of the 
arable land being submerged. This part of the district is second 
to none in fertility, ‘The land forming the fringe of the flooded 
area, where the inundation is shallower, bears two crops, viz., 
early rice and cold weather crops of wheat and gram with a minor 
cultivation of oil-seeds, peas, etc. ‘The village sites: are well 
wooded, and in the raits tho scenery is highly picturesque. 
‘With the Rajmabal Hills closing in the horizon on tho west, it 
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prosonts a combination of hill, wood and water rarely met with 
in the plains of Bengal, 

‘Tho tract called the Hijal, situated in the south-west of the Hijet 
district near the confluence of the Mor and the Dwarke, and 
about 50 square miles in area, offers o very differont aspeot 
‘Pho country becomes more opon, and, in plaoo of rice fiolds, 
lunge strotches of thatohing grass cover an almost treoloes plait 
Village sites aro fow, and thoro is n marked absenoo of forost 
growth, but round its odges copses of dadu! abound and occasional 
pipal or banyan trees axe soon ; fruit trees and bamboos are, 
howovor, almost entirely absent. On tho wost tho land elopes 
somewhat abruptly upwards, marking the boundary of the truo 
Rirh, whilo fo the ast n narrow lino of high oountry forms 
the western bank of the Lbdgrrathi and culminates in tho oliff of 
Rangimati, During tho rains tho Hijal is widely inundated 
with wator, which varies vory much in depth, being in places 
moro than twenty foet, whilo elsewhere a boat drawing threo 
foot is stranded, ‘the whole of this tract becomos perfectly dry 
in the oold weather, and a large portion of it, which is yearly 
inoronsing in oxtent, is cultivated with oold weather erops, suck 
as whest, gram, mustard and linsoed, It also affords a con- 
sidorablo avea of pasturage, and the thatobing grass, whioh it 
produces in gront quantities, is celebrated for its toughuoss and 
durability, 

‘Tho Bagri, or eastern tract, differs in no material rospeots Ker, 

from tho ordinary alluvial plains of Bengal, It lies almost 
catiroly botweon the Ganges, Lhigirathi and Jalongi rivers, 
and is permoated by sovoral other offshoots of the great river, 
‘Pho wholo area lies low, and is exposed to annual inundations, 
whioh osoasionally oause widesprond suffering, but usually do no 
more than deposit over the land a top dressing of almost in- 
exhaustible fortility. In varity of orops, this portion of the 
distriot is not surpassed by any part of Bengal. Tho aus ot 
‘early ioe orop is very largely cultivated and forms the bulk of tho 
food supply of tho inhabitants ; and this harvest is supplemonted 
hy the chaitali, a namo given to tho whole series of oold 
wenther crops from tho faot of their being harvested in 
Chaitra, or March, They aro cultivated after the aus is out 
and on tho samo fields, ¢ wollas on the higher lunds where 
igo will not grow. or these two harvests early rains are 
wanted in April and May, and a fow showers in the ould 
weathor. 

‘Tho twofold division of Murshidabad described above is 
peculiarly interesting as furnishing a clue to the early formation 
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and development of the westorn portion of the Gangotio delta, 
‘Thero is no doubt that the present Bhagirathi xeprosents tho 
old channel of the Ganges, by which the greater part of the 
waters of the snored river were formerly brought down to the 
soa, ‘The most ancient traditions, the troces of ruined cities, 
and tho indelible reoord of names, all load to this conclusion, 
‘Phe geological evidenoe proves to demonstration that the hord 
laterite soil formed. an insuperable obstaclo to the Ganges flowing 
further to tho west than tho present course of the Bhigirathi, 
which is thus fixed as the limit of the Bengal alluvium and tho 
anoiont means of communication betwoon the Bay of Bongal and 
the interior. 

Thoro aro no hill ranges in the district. ‘Tho whole of the 
portion to the west of the Bhagtrathi lies at an appreciable 
clovation, and tho land in the extremé west elopos gently upwards 
towards Birbhiim ond the Rajmahél Hills, which riso a fow 
miles beyond the north-western boundaxy, Here thero aro somo 
hillooke, of which tho best known is oallod Dhuli Pahari, covered 
with emall adi and mahua trees and surrounded at the baso by 
stony jungle land. 

‘The general inolination of the district: is from north-west to 
south-east ; but, as the channels of the main rivers do not uniform- 
ly take this direction, tho lines of drainago aro somewhat irregular 
and perplexing. 

‘Tho western half of tho district slopes eastwards toward the 
Bhagirathi ; but tho greater number of the hill streams do not, 
find their way dirootly into that xiver, but are intoreoptod by dile 
ox marshes and for the most part carried off to the south by the 
Dwarka river. ‘The two chief drainege basins (if such they oan 
‘be called) in this part of the district are that of the Bansloi in 
the north, and that of the Dwarka with its oonfluents in the 
south, ‘The largo bits act as reservoirs to bresk tho violence of 
the floods of these hill streama, and also sorve to drain the sur- 
rounding country, discbargiug their surplus wator through the 
streams which issue out of them, 

The eastern half of tho distriot may be desoribed as an 
isosceles triangle, whose equal sides are formed ‘by. the Ganges 
and the Bbagirathi, and whose baso is almost closed by the 
Jalangi. ‘The line of drainage is not along any of theso rivers, 
‘but may be ropresentod by «line intersecting the haso at right 
angles. ‘The local rainfall in this part of tho district doos 
not ran off either into the Ganges or the Bhigirathi, In 
the same way the floods of these two great rivers converge 
towards cach other, and ultimately make their way across 
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the country in a south-oasterly direotion. It may roughly bo 
stated that the greater part of the surplus water ultimately falls 
into the Jalangi by means of tho Gobra Nullah, the Bhairab, 
and tho Sialmari, Thoso cbannels are daring tho rains con- 
nected with tho difforont dim and orecks (kiaé), forming « 
notwork of water communication, In tho hot weather a 
number of springs may be obsorved along their bauks, oaused 
apparently by tho drainage wators porcolating through the under 
strata of sand and sandy soil. 

‘Tho river systom is composed of the Gangos and its distri- Rrvan 
butaries, of which tho most important are tho Bhagizathi, ™** 
Tolangi and Bhaireb. Formerly largo rivers with an active 
current, thoy aro now merely spill channels of the groat river, 
which daring tho rains ary off a portion of ‘its flood water, but 
for the remainder of the yoar havo a vory sluggish ourront. ‘Tho 
suffloiont to carry off tho largo quantity of silt thé 
form and impede navigation, ‘Tho rivers 
in tho oast of tho distriot aro fod to  cortain oxtent during tho 
dry souson by infiltration from the Gangos, Whore that river 
ig brond, and Ingo islands or clare aro thrown up, the volume of 
discharge is sonsibly affected by tho portion of tho stroam 
whioh thus passos away through tho sand, 

‘Tho Ganges, or Padma, as it is called in this part of its Gangoror 

‘oourse, first touches Murshidabad at its extreme northern point, Padma, 
‘and thon flows almost due south-onst, forming the onstorn bound-* 
ary of tho district, and dividing it from Malda and Rajebahi 
‘Pho only tributary of any importance which it receives from tho 
‘wost is the Singa, whioh offoots a junotion with it about ten miles 
from the spot whero it first touches the district, ‘Tho Singa 
‘enters the distriot from the Sonthal Parganas at Adwaitapur, 
‘and just bolow Ankara divides into two branches ; one falls ‘into 
tho Ghngos noar Nayn Sukh, and the other at Dhulitn, Tho 
offshoots of the Ganges on its wostom or right bank oompriso 
tho Bhagirathi, tho Bhairab, tho Sialmari, and the Jalangi, 

‘Tho fall of tho Gangos is about nine inches por mile, but the 

windings of the river aro eo groat sto reduce this estimate by 
about one-half. ‘he ourrent varies from about threo miles an 
hour in the oold woather to at least double that rate during tho 
rains, In partioular spots, as, for instance, where the stream 
rushes rourid some projecting point, this rato of motion is excoed- 
‘ed, and boats and steamers find grout difficulty in making their 
way agaiuet the current. ‘Tho riso of water in the main channel 
between the middle of May and the middle of August is as much 
as thirty-two feet, 
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Every your tho Ganges is forming and outting away Innd 
slong ite “come by o constant alternation of allavion and 
diluvion, During tho rainy sonson, tho ourront impinges with 
immoneo weight upof banks composed of looso soil, which aro 
rapidly undermined. An nore of ground has boon known to 
have been swept away in half an hour, Largo islands aro oon- 
tinually rising in tho channel, somo of thom many milos in 
Tongth. In tho next year, porhaps, thoy become covorod with 
grass and tamarisk jungle highor than om clophant, Onptnin 
Shorwill tates thot he has soon auch islands * bocomo inhabited, 
cloned, ond cultivated ; tho population incronsos, large villagos 
start up; the land revenuo is oollected for ton or twolvo years; 
and then tho whole fabsio will disappear within ono rainy 
season. 
Owing to their liability to inundation, the poople living along 
its bank aro content with temporary structures for their houses. 
“In the low land near the Ganges,” wrote Colonel Gastrell,* 
“q light thatoh and lighter walls suflioe for the wants of tho 
inhabitants, who remove their property, house and all, os soon 
as the river waters rise high enough to top their oharpais 
(bodsteads). During on inundation they may often be seon 
Tying on their e/arpate with tho water woll up the logs, either too 
Jagy to movo, or trusting to tho chance that the water may rise no 
higher, and save thom tho trouble of moving at all.” * 

‘Tho Bhagirathi at present (113) branches off from the Gangos 
at Nurpur about 26 miles helow Varakka and rans «lmost parallel 
to it for about two miles us far as Biewandthpur (near Suti) with 
a long narrow strip of char land betwoon tho two rivers. Aftor 
leaving Biswantthpur, its course, which is very winding, is 
almost duo south; and it finally leavos the district below the 
village of Bidbupara, just north of the celebrated battle-fold of 
Plassoy, part of which it has swopt away. As has boon already 
‘nid, it divides the distriot into two almost equol portions, and on 
its banks, chiefly on the eastern or loft bank, aro situated all tho 
historical and wealthy towns of the district, "A little above Jangi- 
pur it reveives from the west tho united waters of the Bausloi 
and Pagle rivers; and near Saktipur, tho Chora Dekra, 6 0 
able branch of tho Dwarke river, flows into it, also from the west, 

‘the banks of the Bhigirathi are usually gently sloping on tho 
one side, and abruptly ohelving on the other. ‘These changes of 
slopo are dus to the varying set of the current, and ooour on the 
somo bank by rogular altorations from reach to roach, ‘Tho 
stream shifts from sido to side, sandbanks and othor obstruotions 


* Btotietical and Geographienl Roport of Murshidabld District (1800), 
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axe constantly formed, and tho bod has largely silted up. Ibis a 
fine river for about four months of the year, when it* is full, but 
for tho romaining cight, it has an attonuated stream wandor- 
ing through a wido expanse of sand, ‘During tho rainy season, 
froshots from tho Gongos still como down tho Bhagtrathi; but 
their pormanont influonos is obliterntod by tho large doposit ~ 
of silt which thoy bring with thom. In addition to this, it is 
important to reoolloot that the gonoral lino of drainage is not from 
north to sonth along tho channel of tho Bhagirathi, but from north 
‘wort to south-onst, ‘Who rosult is that tho main wators of the 
Gangos display a grontor inolination to pruosed in their prosont 
channol than to (ten into tho Hhagivathi ; and that the floods of 
tho Bhagirathi havo atways a tondenoy to ovorflow its left or 
oatern bank, and wander over the country in the old river beda 
townrds {ho Jalangi river. 

‘Pho Bhnirab is an offshoot of the Gangos, from whioh it pairab, 
branches off to the south nearly opposite to Rampur-Boalia, It 
emptios itself, after a very cirouitous course, into the Jalangi at 
Madhupur, 

‘The name Bhairab means ‘tho Torrible’ and boars witness to 
tho estimation in which this river was onos held. It is noticeable 
that it takes off from the Ganges close to the point whore the 
‘Muhinanda flows into it, and it bas been suggested that it 
originally formed a continuation of tho Mahananda, which was 
cut in halt by the Ganges as it worked its way oastwards, while 
lower down it was intersocted by the Jolangi. In 1874 its upper 
chanvel, which had silted up, was foroed open by floods at it 
intake from the Ganges, and it expanded into an important dist’ 
butary which poured its waters into the Jalougi 40 miles furth 
south, ‘The xosult was that tho channel of the Jalangi began to 
close up above the point of junction, and tho Bhaivab is now the 
‘main channel by which tho Jalangi obtains its supply, from the 
Ganges, ‘ho two aro henoo commonly tronted as a united 
stream oalléd tho Bhaivab-Jolangi, ‘The Bhairab bifurcates a 
Ie to the north-onat of Dnulatbuzur aud joins tho Gobra Nullah 
at Drimohini, 

‘Tho Jalangi is anothor important branoh of tho Gangos, Jutangt. 
which nowhore intorsocts the district. It leaves tho parent stream 
a short distance above the village of Jalugi, and flowa in a 
south-westerly direction, with many winding, until it fiually 
Joaves the district with an abrupt turn neat the village of Bali, 
During this part of its courss it forms the boundary betweon 
Murshidabid and Nadia for about 60 miles, ‘Cho upper part of 
its course has siltod up for some 86 miles, and it obtains ite 
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supply of water mafoly from the Bhairsb and tho Sislmari 
‘This river is also known locally as the Kharia. 

‘The Sislmari is also an offshoot of the Ganges, which, like 
tho Bhairab, it leaves opposite Rimpur-Boalia, After a moundor- 
ing coures it emptice itself into the Jalangi below Kapila. 

‘Tho Gobra Nullah is a channel running from the Bhigirathi 
to the Jalangi at Bali, a distance of about 50 miles. It was 
probably originally an effuent of the Bhagirathi, and it is, in 
faot, the natural drainage channel for the country east of that 
river, tion of nature, however, has boon interfered with by 
the construction of a marginal embankment along the lest bank of 
the Bhigicathi, called tho Lalitakuri or Naltakuri embankment, 
which extends from Jaiganj to Bhagwangola ei4 Kalukbéli and 
has cut off its connection with that iver, Its offtake being 
closed, it receives only local drainage water south of the om 
bonkmont, It has silted up in its lower roaches, but still has a 
good doal of wator in the portion lying to the east of tho 
Sadar subdivision ; further north, in the Lalbagh subdivision, 
it is much narrower and in many plaoos is merely a marshy 
dy 

















pression, 

‘The Bansloi is the most considerable tributary of the’ Bhigi- 
rathi. It enters the district from Birbbfim noar tho villago 
of Husainpur and pursues on the whole an easterly oourso, until 
it falls into the Bhigirathi a little to tho north of the town of 
Sangipur, 


Bymiece Tho Dwirka or Babla is © moderate-sized stream, which 


thor 
slvr. 


wanders, under teveral names and with many tributaries and 
effluents, throughout the south-western corner of Murshidabad, 
‘Tho channel which is considered the main stream, and which bears 
the name of Dwirka, enters the district from Birbhiim not far 
from Margrim. At first it flows in an easterly dirootion, until 
its waters are augmented by those of the Brahmini at Ram- 
chandrapur It then tums towards the eouth-east and is joined 
on its right bank by the Morand the Kuiya, two rivers which 
also flow down from Birbhiim. Here commence the numerous 
backwaters and side chaunels which connect it with. the 
Bhagirathi, and cause great confusion by the changes of namo 
which they occasion : the Bauka and the Chora Dekra are the two 
most important of theso lines of junction, The main stream 
forms the eastern boundary of the Kandi subdivision and quits the 
district at Raghupur, Liko all hill streams it has a rapid 
current and is liable to sudden floods. 

‘Among mince zivees may be sueotioned the Bethmini the 
‘Mor (or Maurakhi or Kana) and the Kuiys, which all ow from 
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the west into the Dwarka, and are-partially navigable during 
the rainy season, ‘Tho bods of all theso hill streams aro of a 
yellow clay and pebbly. 

Murahidabad, a district standing at tho head of the Gangotio Gnaxans 
delta, affords o striking example of the grand operations of % Rim 
nature produced by fluvial action, ‘There oun, as already pointed 
out, be no doubt that the prosont channel of the Bhagirathi, 
with its sored traditions and early sottloments, marks the 
ancient course of the Gangos, while that portion of tho district 
which lies betweon the Bhigirathi and the present channel of 
tho Gangos has beon tho soone of important river changes both 
hoforo tho dawn of history and within historical times, ‘The 
wholo of this area is scored with tho tricks of old river bods, 
which ropresont the various channels soooped out by the waters 
of tho great river while they wore being gradually diverted to 
theiv prosont oourso. ‘The whole proooss and the effeot it has 
had in the formation of the Jand gurfaoe are well desoribed by 
Dr ‘Thomas Oldham in an attiole published in the Proceedings 
the Aviatio Seciety of Bengal tor 1870:— 

“T pupposo no one will hesitato to admowlodge that the 
wholo of the country lying betwoen the Hooghly on the wost and 
the Moghna on tho oast is only the delta caused by the deposi 
tion of tho debris carried down by tho rivers Ganges and 
Brahmaputra ond their tributaries, It is also oqually well 
known that in euch flnte the streams nro oonstantly altoring theix 
courses, eating away on ono bank and depositing on tho other, 
until the channel in which thoy formerly flowed becomes choked 
up, and the wator is oompelled to seok another course, Tt ix also 
cortain that, in this poouliar delta, the general course of the main 
waters of the Ganges has gradually tracked from tho west to- 
wards tho east, until, of lato years, the larger body of the waters 
of tho Ganges have united with thoso of the Brahmaputra, and 
have together prooseded to the soa as the Meghna, ivory 
stream, whothor large or small, fowing through such a flat, tends 
to raieo its own bod or channel by the deposition of the silt and 
sand it holds susponded in its waters, and by this gradual 
deposition the channel bed of the stream is raised abovo tho 
actual level of the adjoining flats, It is impossible to supposo a 
river continuing to flow along the top of a raised bank, if not 
compelled to do so by artificial mens, and the eonsequence of 
this filling in and raising of its bed is that, ab the first opportu 
nity, tho stream nécossarily abandons its original course, and 
socks a new channel in the lower ground adjoining, until, after 
snooessive changes, it has gradually wandered over the whole 
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flat and raised the entire surface to the same general level. ‘The 
samo process js then repented, new channels are cut out, and new 
deposits formed, 

“Booring these admitted prinoiples in mind, look to the 
delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, ‘The Ganges river, 
emerging from its upper levels round the Rajmahal Hills, and 
prevented by their golid rocky bareier from ontting further to. the 
west, sought ite channel in the lower ground adjoining, and 
originally the main body of its waters flowed along tho general 
course now indicated by the Bhigirathi ond Hooghly. But, 
gradually Alling up this chennel, it was again compelled to seok a 
new course in the lowor, because as yet comparatively unfilled-in, 
ground lying to the east, And the same proccss boing repented, 
it wandered successively from the rocky western limit of the 
delta-flat towards the eastern, If this progress castwards was 
allowed to be sufliciently slow to admit of the gradual filling in 
of tho country adjoining, the delta was formed continuously up 
to the samo general Iovel, aud tho larger streams or channels, 
passing through this flat to the sea, became unavoidably dim- 
foished in sizo aud in the quantity and fore of tho water 
they oarried, the main body passing around further to tho 
east and having its course in the channols successively formed 
there.” 

‘Yho Bhagirathi formerly offorded a regular meaus of oommu- 
nication between the upper Gangetio valloy and the sea-board, 
but ever sinoe the British oooupation of tho country much diffi- 
oulty has been experienced in keeping it open for navigation 
throughout the year, ‘Tho oarliest historical mention of its 
silting up appears to be contained in a letter, dated Gth January 
1666, of tho French traveller Tavernier, in which he states (hat 
Bernier wos going overland from o place near Rajmshal to 
Gossimbazar beceuse the river route wos impracticable. “ When 
the river is low, it is impassable bocauso of a large sand-bank 
which lies before a town called Suti.” Elsswhore Tavernier 
apenks of the river asa canal, and says it is 15 leagues long, 
Hedges, again, writing in. 1683, said that the river sbove Na‘ia 
‘yas fall of shoals, and that, when he arrived at Maula” (Mohula), 
he wont from thence to Cossimbazar by palki,a distance of 9 or 10 
miles. ‘There is ample evidenoo of the deterioration of the 
Bhagirathi in tho next century. Stewart in his History of 
Bong'2, which wos chiofly compiled from the accounts of 
Mubammadan chroniolors, states that in 1757, just beforo the 
pattle of Plassey, Sirdj-nd-daula, “belioving that the English 
ships of war might prooosd up the eastern branch of the Ganges 
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to the northem point of the Ocesimbazar island* and come down 
the Bhigirathi to Murshidabad, commanded immense piles to bo 
driven in the river at Sati, by which the passage of that river has 
‘een rendered merely navigable by boats, and that only during 
half the year.”+ In 1781 Rennell wrote that the Oossimbazar 
river (i2., the Phagirathi) was almost dry from Ootober to May, 
and that tho Jalangi, although a stream ran through it the whol 
year, was in somo years unnavigable during two or three of tho 
Ariest months. Captain Colebrook, again, in a memoir on tho 
cours of the Ganges (1797) wrote: “The Bhagirathi and 
Talangi aro not wavigable throughout during the dry season. 
‘There havo boon instances of all these rivers continuing open in 
their turn during tho dry season. ‘The Jalangi used formerly to 
bo navigable during the whole or greater part of the your. ‘Tho 
Bhagirathi was navigable in the dry season of 1796. This your 
(1707), howover, 1 was informed that the passage was no lopger 
practicable for boats proceeding to Caloutte, Exporionos has 
shown that nono of theso rivers are to be dopended on.”” 

About the year 1818 the Bhagirathi suddenly doserted its old 
bed near Cossimbazar, and instead of fullowing its former bend to 
the enst of the town took a sweep to the wost. Its ol chanel 
dooame a stagnant stretch of water, and the main stream flowed 
threo miles away from its former led. ‘Tho oause of this 
diversion of tho channel is not known, but it may porhops bo 
surmised that it was connected with an attempt to introduce a 
larger supply of water down the channel by a oxt avross two 
bonds. ‘That thore was some interference with the natural 
channel is clear from Hamilton's Zvat India @azotteer of 1816, in 
which it is stated:—“In 1813,  camsl was dag botwoen the 
Bhagirathi and groat Ganges, partly to ameliorate the unhealthi- 
ness of the town (Murchidabad) ond adjacent villages by 
maintaining a permanent stroam of wholesome water.” ‘There 
is, moreover, © looal tradition that a new channel was actually. 
excavated, as stated by a writer in the Oaleuila Review of 1873: 
“AM these places (Uossimbazar and the adjacont villages),” he 
writes, “wore originally situated on a curve of the river Bhigt- 
rathi, but seventy years ago. straight out was made forming the 
chord of the curve, thus changing tho course of the river, ‘This 
engineering operation was followed by the breaking out of an 
epidemio fever, which, in virulence and mortality, is unparallaled 























© Thia was a name given to the triangular tract of country lying between the 
Ganges, Bhgirathi and Jalangi. 
't Edition of 1818, pp. 621-2, 
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by any pestilonoa save that which destroyed Gaur.”* ‘Tho old 
channel survives as a kdl, which is ueod by boats in the rains, 
It is ourious that it is called Katigang as if it wero an artificial 
cbannel, aud there is a tradition that the Sahebs out a channel 
and brought the river out to the north of Farisdanga. 

Tt is unnecessary to describe in detail the many changes which 
have taken plaoo in the entrance of the Bhagivathi, the position 
of which shifts according to the set of tho main stream of the 
Padma or Ganges. Suffice it to say that sinoo 1824 rogular 
menqures have boon taken by Government to maintain open 
channels for navigation both in the Bhagirathi and Jalangi, Tn 
1888 a separate division of the Public Worke Department, called 
the Nadia Rivers Division, was formed and placed under an 
Exooutivo Enginocy, for the control of tho chanuels in tho group 
of rivers known as the Nadia rivers. ‘Theso channels had an 
aggregate longth of 5094 miles in 1911, composed as follows: 
(1) Paralkka channele betwoon the Ganges and Bhagirathi, 25 
males, (2) Bhagirathi river, 161 milee ; (8) Bhairab-Jalangi river, 
166} miles ; (4) Matabhinga river, 136 miles; and (5) Hooghly 
river, 82 miles, ‘The officers employed in this division are 
engaged in maintaining channels suitable for boats of small 
draught, and tolls aro levied on boats using the rivers to pay 
for the work done in tmining the chamnels and keeping thom 
navigable; ono of the toll stations is at Jangipur in this 
istrict, and tho other two are at Hanskhali and Swarapgavj in 
tho district of Nadia, ‘The number of boats using the rivers was 
17,000 in 1911-12. 

‘Phe main means employed to keop tho channels open aro 
tomporury training works, consisting of bamboo and mut spurs or 
wing daras, called dandials, which are constructed as follows, 
At the shonls to be operated on a line of bamboo stakes is run out 
from each bank of the river: they are driven into tho bed of the 
river, supported by struts and fastened at the top by longitudinal 
ties, These stakes gradually converge, 60 as to fore the ourent 
into a narrow channel. Large mat soreens (j/dmps) aro then let: 
down and scoured to the stakes. ‘The first result of the current 
being conoeutrated in this manner is a great velocity in the 

it is intended to oreato, and a diminished ourrent on both 
Owing to tho increased pressure below, the scree 
cannot bo sunk to the bottom of tie river, and through the spaco 
Joft there the water rushes with a rapid circular motion, cutting 
away the sand and uarrying it under the matting and bobind the 
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line of stakes, where, the water being sluggish, constant deposit 
takes place. At the same time, the foree of tho current in the 
contre of the channel cuts away the sand there and bears it down= 
stream, so that by these two provesses the depth is increased in the 
channel, while on each side of it laxge collections of sand are 
formed, materially narrowing and deepening the chancel, All 
that is necessary to maintain the works is fo drive the bamboo 
piles further down as the wator outs away the sand and to sink 
the scroens from time to time to suit the fall of the river. 
It may, of course, happen that the sand swept away by the 
curronts sinks as soon as it gets beyond the bandiai, thus forming 
another shoal whioh requires the oonstruction of another bandial, 
Theso works have met with only moderate suedess in the Bhigh- 
rathi and Jalangi, beoause the volume of water passing down is 
too small to give much scouring power on the shoals. ‘They hava 
been more suooessful in the Ganges, where it has been proved that 
the low water channel can be improved, either by Janda ox by 
dredging, without any great outl 

For some yoars past dredging operations have been conducted 
at the mouth of tho Bhagirathi, where it opens ont from a loop of 
the Ganges known as the Ferakka Ohannel. This loop common 
oos at Farakka ond rejoins the Ganges about four miles below tho 
ofltake of the Bhigirathi, A sboal known as the Biswanathpur 
shoal, about 24 miles long, with two intermediate deep pools, 
forms at the entrance of the Bbagirathi, and the objeot in view is 
to soour this shoal aud so admit as Iago a yolumo as possible 
into the Bhagirathi. ‘This is done mainly to reoure water for 
drinking, domestio and sanitary purposes, and not only with tho 
object of improving navigation. 

It has been urged that the Bhigirathi should be made fit not 
only for country boats, but also for steamer traffio throughout the 
year, as the water route from Caloutta to up-oountry would there- 
by be shortened by 425 miles, ‘To this proposal there aro grave 
objections, It was estimated by the Chief ngineor of Bongal 
in 1906 that the initial cost of dredging plant sufficient to main 
tain a navigable entrance would be 126 lakhs, and that the cost 
of maintenance would be so heavy that it could not possibly bo 
met by any tollngo which the steamer companies could afford to 
pay. Besides this, any increase in tho volume of water passed 
down the Nadia rivers mast ontail a decrease in the supply of 
tho Ganges lower down and lead to the deterioration of the 
presont channels of that river, Lastly, it is possible that the 
channels of the Nadia rivers might become so large and deep that 
they would eventually cary off the main volume of the Ganges, 
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cbarged with an enormous quentity of silt, which would fill up 
tho deep trough of the Hooghly (at present scoured by tides) 
suffoiontly to prevent tho passago of son-going vessols and 50 
‘bring about tho ruin of the port of Calcutta, 

‘Phore are many small lakos or lagoons, commonly called tits 
or jhile, most of which oxo the remnants of old river beds. ‘The 
best known of these is the Motijhil, or Ponel Lako, a fino horse- 
shoo lake about two milos from the town of Murehidabad, which 
has been formed by a change in tho courso of the Bhagirathi. 
‘Anothor large lagoon is the Telkar Bil, abont throo miles long and 
2 milos broad, whioh lies two miles to tho west of the Bhagirathi 
noar the Khagra Gh&t railway station ; it has, however, dried up 
toa large extent, To tho cast of Berhampore lie threo dils 
known asthe Bishtnpur, Chaltia and Chonda Bils. ‘The Bishtupur 
Bil is a oresoent-shaped expanso of water stretching from tho 
north-east of Dethampore to about half a mile south-east of the 
railway station at Cossimbazar. It is connected with the Bhagt- 
rathi by two sluices, called the Khagra and Berhampore sluices, 
which are under the control of the Public Works Dopartment. 
‘Phe Chaltia Bil ig anothor crescent-shaped shoot of water, which 
starts at the south of Berhampore near the Judge's Court and 
foxtonds past the villages of Bhakri, Choltia and Krishnamati to 
(alabaria near Haridésmati, ‘ho Chanda Bilis a shallow marsh 
about four miles long and a quarter of a mile broad, which is 
bounded on the north by Badurpur, ‘Tarakpur and other villages, 
and on the south by Mankars, Outs were made from this dif 
‘and the Ohaltia Bil to the Gobra Nullah in 1672-73, but thoy 
wore not eufficiently deep for efficient drainage, Another cut has 
recontly been made in the Bishtupur Bil in order to improve its 
Grainage, Other important bil: in tho east of the distriot are tho 
Gods (8 square miles), Dumkul (6 square miles) and Bhandar- 
daha Bils, the last of which requires soparate mention, = * 

‘Phe Bhandardaba Bil is a doprossion marking the line of an 
cla river, which is nearly 50 miles long and extends from the 
Bhagiratht cmbankmont at Digha aod Bhagwingola on tho 
north to Bali on the rivor Jalangi on the south. It is oalled by a 
number of differont names in differont places, viz., (1) Gobra 
Nalleh from tho embankment down to Digha village, a distance 
of three miles. (2) Digha Bil from Digha down to Muradpur, 
Smiles, (8) Topkkana Bil from Murddpur to Gauribagh bridgo ; 
this is a tomporary bamboo bridge built for traffio across the bil, 
whioh is here dammed up. (4) Khana or Mathurapur Bil from 
Gauribagh bridge to Bhairabpur Ghat, 6 miles., (6) Bali Bil from 
BPhairabpur Ghat to Akbundbaria Ghat, 6 miles, (6) Khoria Bil 
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from Akhnndbaria Ghat to Panchbaris, 7 wiles. (7) Bhandar- 
daha Bil from Panchbaria to Ohindpur, 8 miles. (8) Suti river or 
channel from Chandpur to the junotion with the Jalangi rivor, 
‘This lif is one of the ohiof sources of the fish supply of the distriot. 
It is connected with tho Bhagirathi by several sluices, viz, (1) the 
sluioos at Khagra and Berhamporo already montioned, by which it 
reouives water through the Bishtupur Bil, (2) at Kharia Ghat 
through tho Public Works Department drainage out, and (3) 
slutoo at Gorn Bazar and Kvishnamati, by which water comes 
into tho dil aftor passing through the Challis, Chanda and Boalia 
Bile by tho southorn drainago out, It also reoeives local 
Grajnago ani is fed hy a number of tributaries, which ore oalled 
daras, ‘Chore in a oontinuation of the il beyoud the ombunk- 
mont for about five miles towards Lalitikuri, ‘I'his ie called the 
Bara Thakur Bil, and formod an integral part of the Bhundir- 
daha Bil beforo it was out off by tho embankment, ‘Tho Boalia 
Bil above montionod iy a shallow marsh about sevon miles from 
Borhamporo. ‘Tt is four miles long in tho rains, but shrinks very 
much ns the flood water subsides, and is used for rive cultivation 
from April. ‘Tho north-onstorn portion of it, which is connocted 
with the Bhandirdaha Bil, is called the Patijot Bil, 

‘To tho west of tho Bhagirathi aro the Bolun, Sakora aud Palan 
Bils, which lio close together noar Khargrim, about threo milos 
to tho south of tho junotion of the Brahmi 
These oppor to bo identioal with the “Isishoupur swamp,” 
which, according to the manuscript rooords of tho Board of Rovo- 
nue, Was artificially oonnooted with tho river, at tho exponso of 
Government, in the yonr 1800, All those bi 
rivors by stroams and shallow obannels, end in the rains form a 
continuous Inke. ‘Tho Nawarango, Saulméri and Salukuria Bils, 
togother with other small marshes at tho union of the Mor and 
Kuiyé with the Dwirks, also form during the rainy season largo 
heots of water, about twenty miles square. ‘Those large dile at 
the oonfluenoes of the hill stroams eerve during floods as natural 
Arainngo basins, into which tho river waters pour, On tho 
subsidence of tho etreams, the waters pont up in the bile find 
their way back again into tho rivers gradually aud quietly, and 
are thus drained off, But for thoso large reservoirs, the southorn 
part of the Rarh wonld be much injured by floods from the hills, 

In the nngipar subdivision, in the uorth of the distriot, 
there are five large Uils, viz, the Chaoband and Bansabati Biles 
to the west of the Bhagirathi, and the Krishnasail, Pormari 
aud Gongni Bils to the oust of it, Tho Krishnastil Bil is 
evidently the bod of an old rivor, and has still some very deep 
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pools, but the greater part of it could be made fit for oultivation, 
‘Tho Bansabati Bil extends during tho rains almost the whole 
way from Balighat on the Bhagirathi to the boundary of tho 
Sonthal Parganas; but dviting the hot wouther the whole of 
this area is dry except in a fow low-lying spots. 

‘In many of the bife a process of natural reclamation is going 
on, Their beds are gredually being elevated by mud washed 
down by the rivers and streams which pour into them during 
tho rains, and, to a small extent, by the dry soil which is blown 
over them during the season of the hot winds. Owing to those 
causes, the margin of tillage is steadily advancing. 

‘There aro algo some artifcial tanks, some of which are large 
enough to be called lakes. ‘Tho largest is the Sagardighi 
Htuated near the Sigardighi railway stotion, which is about 
three-quarters of a mile long. ‘Tradition states that it was 
excavated by one of the kings of the Pala dynasty. ‘The sooond. 
Iargest tok, which is called Sheikhdighi, is nesr the Mirzipur 
police-station about 5 miles north of the Bokhara railway station, 

‘Pho botanical features of Murshidabad aro those charactoristio 
of the deliaio districts of Oontral Bengal, ‘Tho swamps afford 
foothold for numerous marsh species, while ponds and ditches 
fare filled with submerged and floating water plants, ‘The edges 
of sluggish orecks aro jined with sedges and bulrushes, and tho 
hanks of rivers have a hedge-like scrub jungle. Deserted or 
nnoultivated homestead lands are covered with shrubberies of 
semi-spontancous species, interspersed with clumps of planted 
ambos and groves of Areca, Moringa, Mangifera and Anona, 

‘he country is on the whole well wooded. with mango groves, 
bumboo clumps, and banyan, pipal, babul, jack, bel, loraarind, 
coooanut and date palm trees. Murshidabad bas a reputation 
for its mango orchards, and the tract lying along the western 
Yank ot the Bhégirathi in the Jangipur subdivision abounds with 
Jul trees, which are oultivated for the propagation of lao. 

‘A little over fitty years ago Colonel Gastrell remarked in hie 
Statistical and Geographical Report on Murshidabid: “The 
advance of cultivation is rapidly driving the wild snimals away. 
‘All are becoming more and more scarce, and but little sport is 
mot now to bo found in the district.” At present, leopards are 
with in somo parts, more particularly the Jalangi thana (e, 
ut Khoyzomari) and in the neighbourhood of Murshidabad, 
Sehere they oan find cover in sbandoned gerdens and ruinous 
Countzy houses. In the Kandi and Jangipur subdivisions, 
Srhere there is scarcely say heavy jungle left, they have practi. 
cally disappeared, and only a stray leopard is coonsionslly 
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sean. Wolves, howover, aro sometimes found in tho Kandi eub- 
Aivision, where they do some damage to shoop and goats. Jaokels 
are ubiquitous, and have an evil reputation for canying off and 
dovouxing infants, more espesially in the Jangipur subdivision. 
They will oven carry thom off when looping by thoir parents’ 
side, seizing them by the throxt to stifle thoir ories, Next morning 
a fow bones in the neighbouring jungle aro all that is Left to tell 
the tale, Wild pigs aro plontiful in the Bagri nnd along the 
céare of the Ganges, and also in the Hariharpara thane, Pig- 
sticking has long beon a favourite form of sport, the country to 
tho east of the Bhagivathi londing itsolf ideally to viding, nnd 
excellent bags are made, Monkeys (the blaok-facod Hanuman or 
Zangur) axo numerous and destructive in towns, whore they do 
much damoge in gardens and orchards and fo the mango orop 
whon it is ripening. 

‘The game birds of the distriot consist of snipe, wild duck, Gave 
quail, partriigo, pigoon, teal and goose. During the oold weather ™" 
good sport oan be obtained with snipe, duck, teal and goose on 
the di&, more espenially the Jalangi and Telkar Bils; among ducks 
the pintail, pochard and gadwall, and among teal the painted, 
Dlue-winged and cotton are common, All the usual waders aro 
algo met with, 

‘Pho common varieties of snakes, such as cobras, Aaraite, clo, Rees, 
are found; the mortality from enake-bite is oousiderable in years 
of flood, when they are driven to dry ground in the vioinity of 
villages and homesteads. Orovodiles are fairly common in tho 
rivers and in the swamps or bile; they aro also met with in tanks 
in the Jangipur subdivision, 

‘Tho more valuable fish caught in the rivors, bide and tanks Fixe, 
Delong to the oarp family (Oyprinida), such as ruhi, kala, mirgat, 
oto, or are Sidurida, such as bedi? aud magur, Large catches of 
idea (Olupea itisha) aro made in the Padma or Ganges during tho 
rainy soason, when they asoond in shoals. ‘They are also caught 
in the Bhagirathi and in the Khaya Bil, whon it is flooded by 
the Bhagirathi, and are exported in considerable quantitios. An 
acount of the fisheries of tho district will be given in Chapter 
‘VILL, and may bo so far anticipated by saying that in addition 
to the rivers, the bis, such as the Bishtupur, Chanda, Chaltia, 
Boalia and Bhandardaha Bils, constitute valuablo fisheries, 

During the cold weather, from November to January, there Cxuacn. 
is an almost entire absence of cloud and rainfall ; the moan 
rainfall during those three months aggregates only one inoh. 
‘The moun temperature falls from 78° in Novembor to 66° in 
December and 65° in January, ut humidity remains at a fairly 
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high level; a feature of the oold weather is the oocasional ooour 
rence of low-lying morning fogs, which dissipate with tho rising 
sun, In February the temperature bogins to riso, the moan for 
the mouth being 70°; and as southerly winds become more 
froquont with the advance of tho your, there is a period of tran 
sition charaoteried by occasional thunderstorms, aocompanied by 
rainfall ; this, on on averago, amounts to on inch in March 
aud 14 inok in April. During thee latter two mouths, dry 
westerly winds of high temperature alternate with southorly sou 
winds of modorato tomperaturo, ‘The night temperature increases 
slowly, and the highest monthly mean ia 85° in April, In May 
monsoon woathor is occasionally exporionced when cyclonic 
storms form at the hond of the Bay of Bengal, When such 
storms ooour, ‘there is heavy rain, and the avernge rainfall 
consequently rises to 5 inobos in May. 

‘With the commenooment of the south-west monsoon (gonor- 
ally in the luttor half of June, but in somo yenre not till tho 
beginning of July) nmidity inoroasos to $8 por cont, of satur- 
ation, heavy cloud is continuous, and rainfall is of almost daily 
ooourronce, the precipitation becoming heavy when thoro aro 
oyclonio disturbances. ‘The averago is 10 inchos in June, 11 
inohos in July, 104 in August and 9} inchos in Soptombor. 
During this poriod tho mean tomporature slowly diminishos from 
86° in Juno to 81° in October, During the latter half of Soptem= 
ber and throughout Ootobor cloudy weather alternates with 
bright eunsbino, and the bright poriods longthon till thoy mergo 
in tho contiuuous fine woather of tho old. season, 

‘Tho following statoment gives the suliout motoorological 
statistios for the town of Borliampore :— 
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HISrOBY. 


‘Usrie tho days of Mughal ralo thore is little distinotive in. the 
history of Murshidabad, which, in fact, was, for the most part, 
morely the history of Bengel in general. A. fow isolated facts 
‘merge from the general obsourity in whioh its oarly history ests, 
tnd there are many lacunse, which can only be linked together by 
tho thin and uncertain thread of conjecture. Tt has been euggest- 
of by Mr. Boveridge that the present villago of Rangémati, six 
tiles south-west of Berhampore, marks the ancient site of Karna 
Snvarna, the capital of the kingdom of the same name." Accord 
ing to tho Obinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang (or Yuan Chwang), 
‘who visitod Bengal in the first holf of the seventh contury A. D., 
the oity, which was 20 Zi, or about 7 miles in cirouit, had by it a 
splondid monastery, callod Lo-to-wei-chin, which is his phonetio 
Tendering of Roktavitti or Rektamitti, a name meaning red earth, 
Uf which Rangiméti is the modern equivalent. This theory is 
ot accepted by othor scholars, “Tho identification,” writes 
Babu Manmohan Chakravartti, “rests on the similarity of the 
name Rangiméti with Raktamitti, and of an alleged older name 
Of it, Kansonsgar, with Karna Suvama, on tho location of the 
lace n the diseotion indioated by Yuan Chwang, and on ite 
Fomine, vis, mounds, images and coins, Unfortunately, the 
name Bangimati is not uncommon, being dorived from the red 
Tnterite soil that extends from the foot of the Rajmahél Hills, 
through tho Bérind, to the Madhupur Jungle in Mymensingh. 
The aame Kénsonagar is not in use now ; but, though ié might 
hhave beon in use once before, to judgo from the introductory 
genealogical verso to Rédhak&ntadova's Sabde-talpedrunayt more 
aenilarity is not suffoient, ‘The villege is not named in any 
Hindu or Muselain works, and is not found in eny map older 
than Velentyn’s, published in 1726 A.D. ‘Tho pargona Fateb- 
singh, in whieh it i situated, was eaid to have boon alloted to an 
Epaountry Brahman by Man Singh for valour shown in the wars 
w2i the remains in the fort might be as well asoribod to him or 
his descendants.” 


























T Tho Sil of Karna Sevarna, J. A, 8. B., 1828, yp. 815-328. 
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‘Whether Rangimati was or was not the oapitel, there can be 
no doubt that, at tho time of Hiuen V'siang’s visit, the distriot 
‘wos inoluded in tho limits of Karna Suvamna, which he desoribes 
as a moist low-lying land under rogular oultivation. It boro 
flowers und fruits in abundanco, and had a tomporato climate. 
‘The people wore wealthy and patrons of learning, ‘Thoro were 
morogban ton Buddhist monasteries with ovor 2,000 brethren of 
tho Sammatiya school, and throo monastories of Devadatta’s 
sohool in which milk ‘produots wore uot taken as food. ‘Choro 
wore 50 Deva tomplos, and tho followers of various religions wero 
yey numerons.” ‘This fertile land corresponds to tho modo 
districts of Murshidabad, Burdwan, Bankura ond Hooghly, and 
was ono of the provinoos of the ompiro of Sasinka, a fanatical 
nomy of Buddhism, whoso sway oxtended from Bonares to tho 
Bay of Bon, 

No dotails of tho history of tho district aro forthooming for 
sovoral oonturies aftr this, but tho rule of tho Palas is come 
memorated by the lavgo Sigardighi tank, which is said to have 
boon exoavatod by Mahipéla, who rulod in tho oarly part of the 
doventh contury, His palnoo is said to havo boon not far off, 
aba village onllod afior him Mahiptl, which is situated to tho 
north of tho Barela railway station, ‘Tradition also rolates that 
Husain Shab, King of Bongol from 1493 to 1618, was born at 
tho village of Ohiudpara, south-east of the Mixzapur polioo- 
station and a little to tho oast of Shoikhdighi on the Jangpur 
rond, It is said that in his carly youth ho sorved a Bréhman 
of tho villago ns a hordsman, and that when ho roto to powor he 
granted his old mastor tho ostate of Ohandpara at a quit-ront 
of ono anna. Honoe ho is known as Rakhal Badshah, or tho 
herdsmen king, and tho village as Hkiné Ohéndpira, Loot 
tradition is 90 far confirmed that tho Riyasu-e-Salatin statos that 
he camo with his father and brothor from Turkestan and sottled 
at Ohandpur in the Rarh country, whore ho marriod the daughter 
of the looal Kai.t 

‘hore is, it may be added, no record of tho district having 
been the thoatro of war until 1600, whon a decisive battle was 
fought at Sherpur Atai, in the Kandi subdivision, in which tho 
imperial army under Man Singh routed tho robellious Afghins of 
Orissa, who hed mado themselves masters of a considerable portion 
of Bengal. 

Korxorm In tho beginning of the soventeonth oontury the town of 

‘SETH Murshidabid, which then bore tho name of Makhsustba, hogan to 
7 rtd, Vole Ui, ys 20, - 

odpae (no Aluipr on the Boxee) 
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assume importance a8 a commoroial depst, Its silk attracted 
the attention of two English agents, Hughes and Parker, who 
wore sent from Agra to Patna to sot up a trading station 
thero—so much #0 that next year they reported thet they 
had investot Its, 600 in purchasing samples of silk from 
‘Makhsusibiid,* 

‘Whon, at longth, tho Tnglish established thoir factories in 
Bonga}, Cossimbazar was one of tho first places selected for a 
station, which was subortinate to the agency at Hooghly.t ‘Tho 
‘East India Company's first roprosontatives there wero John Keno, 
who was Ohief on £40 a year, Daniel Sholdon, seoond member of 
Council, on £30, John Priddy on £20 and Job Oharnock, fourth 
momber, on £20. Job Charnock was subsequently posted at 
Patna, but returned as Ohiof in 1680, and stayed there ti 
Daring thoso six years the trado of the Oompany was 
hampered by the heavy imposts levied by tho Nawab, Shaista 
Khin, and the oxuotions of the local Faujdar or Governor 
Bolchind Roy. The disputes betwoon the Oompany and the 
Mughal authorities oulminated in 1686, whon the Company's 
‘argo boats wero hold up under an embargo and its sale of silvor 
prohibited. Charnock was ordored to pay Rs, 43,000 in sottle- 
mont of a claim male by some native merchants, and, rooording to 
Orme, was soouxged by the Nawib's orders, ‘The Cossimbazar 
factory was invosted by troops to provent his escape, but in April 
1686 lie suooeoded in getting through the cordon and made his way 
to Hooghly. After this, tho Cossimbazar faotory, in common 
With the other Mnglish factorios in Bengal, was condemnod to 
confiscation by Shaista Khin, 























WW, Poster, he Bngiish Factories in India, 1619-21, yp. 194, 268, In a 
lotier, dated 12th July 1620, they rotor to" erbaudy wit th bestof Musksoude 
‘and Sideabunde (lay Makhiusibia wid Saidibid), from whence these sortee are 
wound of?” 4 

he factory way opened in 1058 or 1089. A letter of the Court of Ditectous 
to the Agent ab Hoogly, dated 27th obrunry 1758, mentions Hooghly, Tlesore, 
‘Patna and Cousimbarnr ne tho four factoriow which we dotarnine shall be setted in 
‘the Bay of Bengal” and ats forth that the four oficers bore mentioned ars to be 
appwinted a Gousinbazar, ‘Phe uso of the future tenve makes it uncertain 
whether the Conimbazar factory woe actully started fn this yorr, and Sir Hanry 
Yule is of opinion that it in doubttsl whotbor it was regularly occupied batore 
1669, 

tn 1678)" weiter Me, Bovorkige, (x Indy with charming ignornnes of 
ogictadi eqlromeiy’ snd a’ eben a8 onan 8 bx 
containing n cravat and oafte and ribbon of the newert mede and n border of Ince 
for his nightcap. Alu, he was dead Waforo the Dex left England.” O12 Fla 
in the Murahidabad Diaieict, Cstentia Rovion, Vol. XCTY, 1892, Of. Hele 
Diary, Vol. 11, p. 248. 
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‘The French had also a factory at Cossimbazar at this time,” 
and the Armonions had made a settlement at Saidabad under the 
authority of a piarmaa granted by Aurangzcb in 1665; while the 
Dutch had a thriving factory at Kalkapur. ‘The object of all 
was the silk trade, the importance of which may be gathered from 
tho accounts given by both Bernior and Tavernier, ‘Tho former 
snys that “the Dutch have sometimes seven or cight handrod 
natives employed in their factory at Oossimbazar, where, in like 
manner, the English and other merchants employ a proportionate 
number.” The latter says that Cossimbazar annually exported. 
about 22,000 bales of silk (of 100 ths, each). “ ‘he Dutch 
generally took, cither for Japan or for Holland, 6,000 to 7,000 
bales, and they would have liked to get more, but the merchants 
of artary and of the whole Mughal Empire opposed their doing 
80, for these merchants took as much as the Dutch, and the 
balance remained for the poople of the country for the maou- 
facture of their own staffs, ” 

‘The wealth of Murshidabéd mado it a prizo worth winning by 
the Afghins who rose in rebellion under Sibha Singh in 1696. 
‘Under his leadership they overran the country on the west of the 
Ganges from Rijmahal to Midnapore, and after his death they 
spread to the east of the river under Rahim Shah, an Afghin 
chief, who had been chosen as his suecessor. In Murchidabad a 
loyal officer named Nedmat Khan, who resided on his jagir or 
royal grant of land, gallantly held ont against them, “As the 
combats in India were, even at that lato period, more froquently 
Acoided by duels between the chiefs, or champions, of the contend 
ing armies thon by a general engagement, Tauhar Khin, a 
nephew of Netmat’s, well mounted and armed, advaneed into the 
plain and challenged any of the Afghins to meet him, No 
single warrior daring to advance, a party of Afghins at once 
rushed forward, and, before his friends could go to his assistance, 
ent the youth to pieces.”* On hearing of his fate, Nedmat 
Khao, who was cled only in a muslin coat, seized his sword and, 
without waiting to put om his helmet end cuirass, sprang on hie 
horse and dashed into the fray. Cutting his way throagh the 
Afghans, he mado straight for Rahim Shah and delivered a blow 
at his héad. His sword shivered on the helmet of tempored steel, 
whereupon ho soired Rahim Shah round the waist and by sheor 
strength unhorsed him. -Springing to the ground, he drow the 
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Aighan’s dagger and endeavoured to administer the coup de 
grace. Again he was foiled, for he could not piereo the gorget, 
and, while he was straggliog todo so, the Afghdns rushed up 
nd. oat him down, ‘The Afgh&ns, in admiration of his courage, 
carried him mortally wounded to ono of their tents, and when 
ho signalled for water offered it to him; but “his foclings 
rovoltod against taking it from their hands, and thus, with paroh- 
ed lips, he quatfed the goblet of martyrdom." ‘Tho rebels then 
advanced to Makhsusdbad, and, aftor defeating 5,000 of tho royal 
troops, took and plundered the town. ‘The merchants of Cossim- 
bazar having, however, sent a deputation to meot the rebel chief, 
ho spared that place, 

In_ 1697, when tho news of the disasters that had befallen the 
Imperial army reached the Emperor at Delhi, he appointed his 
own grandson, Princo Azimush-shin, Governor of Bengal, Bihir 
and Orissa in place of the supine Nawab Ibrahim Kin, and 
placed Zabardast Khin, the latter's son, in command of the 
Bengal army with orders to advance at once and extirpate the 
rebels. Zabardast Khin advenced rapidly from Daooa, his army 
marching up the bank of the Padma sttouded by a strong 
flotilla of war boats. Rehim Shih resolved to give battle and 
oncomped his forces on the river bank near Bhagwingola, 
Zabardast Khin drew up bis foroes behind « stockade formed 
of bullock waggons, and commenced a eannonade from tho boats 
lying in the river, His guns, which wore sorved by Portu- 
guoso artillerymen in the Mughal service, dismounted most of 
those belonging to the enemy and silenced the redoubts which 
they had thrown up along their front, A whole day was spont 
in this fusillade, and next moraing a general engagement took 
place. ‘The Afghins, who had 12,000 cavalry and 80,000 in« 
fantry, wore sigaally defoated and retreated to Malhsusabéd, 
‘where thoy were followed by Zabaniast Khu, who enoamped on 
fan extonsive plain to the east of the town ond prepared again to 
give them baitle, ‘The Afghins, however, had not the heart for 
fauother bloody conflict and fled to Burdwin, ‘There Rahim Shih 
fell in battle against a Mughal army commanded by Asimush- 
shin, after which his followers wero iunted down like wild 
beasts 








‘At this time, the provineos of the Mughal Empire wery under iyrp 
a dual systom of administration, there boing two officers in charge Diwasr 
of each, who were known as the Naim (or NawAb-Narim) and A™? 19, 
tho Diwan, ‘Tho Nazim was the Governor or Vioeroy of tho 
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Provinco, administered oriminal justice, and was in fact, the 
exeoutive and military chief. ‘The Diwan, who was direotly 
subordinate to tho Wnperor and indopondont of the Naziu, was 
the Finance Minister ; he was responsible for the rovenue admini~ 
stration, whilo he also ocoasionally udminiatored civil justico. ‘The 
relations of the two aro well explained by Stowart in his History of 
Bonged:— Vusing tho dospotio reign of Aurangiab tho offices 
‘of Nazim (military Governor) and Diwin wore kept porfootly 
Gislinot; tho businoss of tho former was to dofnd and proteot 
the countsy from forcign insults or domestio ineurreotions aud to 
‘ovforce a strict obedionco to tho laws: to the lattor was assigned 
tho collootion of tho rovonnos and tho disbursement of tho roquisite 
coxponses. Ho was, in a cortain degree, subjoct to tho orders of 
tho Nazim, being obliged to comply with ull written orders for 
money from that officer for the service of Government, but the 
Naaim was responsible to the exchequer for any improper use of 
thut powers he received his regular salary from the Diwan and 
‘was not entitled lo any further emolument from his office, ‘Ihose” 
two officers were, howevox, commanded to oousult with each other 
upon all important affairs nnd to aot in concert upon every publio 
emergency according to tho regulations which from time to timo 
‘wore issued.” ‘Those regulations wore embodied in the Dastur-ui- 
Amal, a Procedure Code containing rules on all revenue and 
‘administrative matters, which was issued to oach province aitor 
being approved by the Hmperor. Evory year additions or modi- 
fications were made in it with the Hmporor’s sanotion, and no 
Nasim or Diwan had authority to devinto from it. 

In 1701 Murshid Kuli Khén was appointed Diwin of Bengel, 
the Navim being Princo Aaimush-shin, whose headquarters wore 
‘at Dacoa, Murshid Kuli Khan soon brought about a reorganiza 
tion of the finanooe of the provinoo, whiob, in spite of its richness 
and fertility, brought comparatively little into the Imporial exe 
chequer, Owing to tho ovil roputation of Bongol, tho higher 
‘officers wero nverso to sorvios in tho provinoo, “as they fanoiod it 
not only fatal to human life, but an actual haunt of demons,”* 
‘To induco them to settle in it, largo tracts had beon made over to 
them as ,idgirs or military flef, and tho revenue of tho kAdéa or 
Crown lands was so small that it did not suffioo to moot the pay of 
tho Nirim and the salaries of tho military and civil establish. 
mont, Money had oven to be remitted from other provinoos 
< to cover the Bengal deficit, Tho growing poverty of the Imporial 

exchequer xendorod it novessary that Bengal should pay ita proper 
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quota, and Murshid Kuli Khan eot to work to inorease the revenue 
in no half-hearted fashion. Finding that the recsipts were 
absorbed in improper channels, he appointed his own coltectors in 
the different districts, and soon ascostained that the revenue really 
amounted to a crore of rupees. His noxt stop was to resume the 
jagirs in Bongal with tho sanotion of the mperor, the agirdare 
receiving but soant oomponsation in the shapo of jayirs im Orissa, 
where the land was far loss fertile and valuable. At the same 
time he effeoted large rotrencbments in the publio expenditure 
and rigorously enforeed the payment of revenue by the zamindars. 
Tho haughty spisit of the Prince Azimush-shan could ill. brook 
the constant interferonco in all peouniary transactions of the 
Diwan and his frequent opposition to His Royal Highnoss’s com- 
mands, Bosides theeo owuses, the Princo was exooedingly jealous 
of tho high favour in which Murshid Kuli stood with the 
Emporor; and the oourtiors and favourites of the Prince, whose 
extravagance or assumed powars were constantly controlled by the 
Diwan, fanned the flame and added fuel to his already exasperat- 
ed temper.” Avimush-shin determined to got rid of the trouble- 
somo Diwan, and sent a party of soldiors to kill him when he 
was on his way to the palace (at Dacoa), but this attempt was 
foiled by tho cool courage of Murshid Kuli Khin, who jumped 
out of his palki and drawing his sword ordored hie attendants to 
cloor the road and drive the assassins away. “Aftor aoting in 50 
spirited and independent a manner, Murshid Kuli deemed it 
unadviseble to remain in tho same place with the Prince, and, 
having consulted with his friends on the most advantageous 

uation, he resolved to fix his residence at Makbsusabid as being 
nearly in tho contre of the provinoo and equally convenient for 
collecting the revenue from all parts, Having decided on this 
measure, he lett Dacca without taking leave of the Viceroy, and, 
carrying with him all the publio officers attached to the Diwan, 
proooeded to Makbsustbad.” ‘Tho headquartors of the Diwani 
were thus transferred to Murshidabad, the dato of the transfer 
being apparently 1702-08. 

When Aurangzsb received Murshid Kuli Khan’s xeport of 
the attempt on his life, he ordered tho Prince to leave Bengal 
and take up his residence in ihr. . Azimush-shin consequently 
eft Dacon for Patna, appointing his ton, Farrakbsiyar, aa bis 
ropresontative in Bengal in the capacity of Deputy Nasim. Ho 
does not appear, however, to have had any authority to make such 
an appointment, and in 1703-04 Murshid Kuli Khan paid a visit to 
‘Aurangzeb in his camp in the Deccan and sucoseded not only in 
getting himself confirmed in the post of Diwan of Bengal, Bihar 
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and Oriesa, but algo in obtaining the appointment of Deputy 
Nazim of Bongal and Orissa—much to the chagein of tue Prince. 
In the absonce of the latter, Murshid Kuli Khan enjoyed all the 
powers of the Nawab Nazim and had thus full executive authority 
as well ad the entiro administration of tho finances. 

‘His first not on xoturning to Bongal was to change the name 
of Makheusibid to Murshidabad, and, by building a palace and 
exocting publio offices, to make it the oapital of tho provinco. 
‘Pho change of namo eppoars to have taken effect from 1705, for 
the name Makhsusibid appoars last on a rupee coined in 1704, 
and Murshidabsa for the first timo on a rupee struck at the local 
mint* next year, 

‘Phe choice of Murshidabsd as the headquarters is sometimes 
ascribed to the difficulties which Murshid Kuli Khan exporienced 
in carrying on the administration at Dacca owing to the friotion 
with Azimush-shén and his fears of assassination. In the Riyazu- 
+-Sulatin it is attributed to the central position of the town—“an 
excellent site, where nows of all four quarters of the Subah could 
bo easily procurable, and which, liko the pupil of the eye, was 
situate in the contro of the important ,places of the Subah:” a 
Tenethy account of its advantages, from a stratogio and com- 
mercial point of view, then follows. According to Sir William 
Hunter, it “seems probable that Murshid Kuli Khan was induoed « 








A rupoo of Aurangzcb preserved in tho Lahore musoun shows that Mekl- 
wusabid waa a mint-town as oarly a» 1679 A, D. Tho profits of the Murahidubid 
‘int aro atated in tho reat-roll of 1728 to amount to Rs. 8,04,108. In 1708 the 
Bnglieh ab Ooseimbasar were induced to pay Rs, 26,000 for the eonvonionse of 
having bullion, which they imported from Europe, coined into rupees nt the 
Mnrahidsbid mint, Quo of tho cbiof articles ia the petition prosentod by tho 
Bnglish embassy at the Court of Delhi in 1716 was, ‘that the offlecrs of tho mint nt 
Mursbidmbad should at all times, whon required, allow threo dag in the wook tor 
‘the eoinage of the English Company's mouoy.’ Tt was not till nearly halt a contery 
aftorwards, in 175%, as ono of the results of iho battle of Plassey, that the English 
fievt struck coins of tholr ows, but ill fn the name of the Emporor of Hindustin, 
Tn 1788, tho Couneil at Calcutta complained, in a lottor to the Court, that thoir 
mint was of but little nto to them, partly bocanse no Dullion was arriving from 
Barope, but more expecially boesuse the command of specto possouod by the 
‘Soths of Murshidabia war used to forea down tho exchange value of their aibkas. 
In 1740, on the occasion of tho accession of Mir Kasim, a parwawa was recsivod 
from the Nawsb, awarding fall privileges to the Coleatia mint. From this date 
tho mint of Murshidabad bagan to ‘and, indeed, was soon abolished, The 
(MB, Records of tho Board of Re yw that in 1785 it was proposed to 
“sqcostatlish the mint of Murshidabsd.’ ‘This propostl was apparontly enrsiod 
cont, though only for a short timo, 121796 all provincial mints were abolished, 
‘but some respite some to havo boca granted to that at Murshidwbad, It was 
ot til 1799 that ‘tho Collector of Murshidabid despatched the mint utensil 
to the Presidency, avd dlsponed of tho buildings used as the mint offee by publio 
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to take this step by political considerations. Taco. had lost its 
importance, for the Maghs and the Portugu 
dangerous; and the banks of the Bhagirathi 
central position for tho management of the three Provinces of 

Bongal, Bihar and Orissa, ‘The now city also was situated on 

‘the line of trade, along which the treasures of India were now 

hoginning to find their way to the Enropean settlements on the 

‘Hooghly ; and it commanded the town of Cossimbaaar, where all 

tho foreigners had important factories, Moreover, the situation 

in those days was rogarded as vory hoalthy,” At the same time, 

it must be admitted that the choice might have boon more 

fortunate, for the Bhigirathi had long beon silting up and its 

passage throughont the yoor had already become impossible. 

Murshid Kuli Khan, or, a8 he is often oalled in the English yeoman 
records, Jafar Khan,* was the son of poor Brihman, who in his Viornors, 
infanoy was purchased by a Persian merchant, ‘Tho latter, 
howover, did not condemn him to slavery, but taking bim to 
Ispahdn had him oiroumcised and brought up like ono of his own. 

‘ons under the name of Muhammad Hadi, On tho death of tho yarsnia 
merchant, he proceeded to the Deccan, whore he entered tho Kult 
Imporial eorvios. His ability eoon brought him to the front, and Sistas 
hho was appointod Diwan of Hydordbia with tho title of Kartalah 

Khiv, Ho was subsequently transferred in the same onpaoity to 
Orissa, and in 1701 was appointed Diwan of Bengal with the now 

title of Mursbid Kuli Khin. As already shown, ho had the 
addross to maintain himself in office and obtain farther profer- 

mont in spite of the hostility of Azimush-shin; and, though ho 

had supplanted Varrukhsiyar, the latter made no attempt to 
interfere with his government. On the contrary, he also came to 
‘Murshidabad in 1707, and, taking up his residence in “the Lalbagh 
‘palaco,” remained on torms of perfoot oordiality with Murshid 

‘Kuli Khan until 1712, when he made his way to Patna and there 

had himself proclaimed Kmperor, In the same year Azimush- 

shin was killed while struggling for the throne of Delhi, and in 

1718, when Forcukhsiyar beoame Emperor, Murshid Kuli Khan 

was enabled, with the assistance of Jagat Seth, the banker, to 
purchase the Nizdmat on easy terms for himself. Five years 

later the government of Bihar, which he had long solicited, was f 
aleo conferred upon him, and ho thus beoamo the Viooroy of 
‘Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 

Murshid Kuli Khan ruled at Murshidabid from 1704 to 
1726-0 rare continuity of tenure of office in those days, when 


© Tatar Khim was oxo of tho titles ho received when appointed Nawib of 
Bengal, 
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‘Emporor followed Emperor in quick suocession, from each of whom 
tho Nawab bad to obtain confirmation of his rank and offioa Nor 
was he unworthy of his high position, for his administration, 
though stern and often harsh, was gonorally just and efficient, 
andthe land had a much ucoded poaco. An able financior, 
ho rigorously out down the publio expenditure, and reduood 
tho atrength of the Bengal army to 2,000 cavalry and 4,000 
infantry. With this small foroo, whioh was not raised primarily. 
for military purpotes and scarcely dosorvod the namo of an army, 
ho maintained order and provontod rebellion, Daooits and robbora 
wore mercilessly hunted down; when n robbery occurred, tho 
Fanjdér or samindir within whoso torxitory it took plnoo was 
‘compelled to arrost the robber or recover the property, ho 
goods, ox their equivalent in money, wore restored to the pereon 
who had been robbed, and the robber, if caught, was impaled 
By theso means, write the Muhammadan cbroniolers, 

















alive 
rayollers journeyod in eafoty, aud ovory man slopt seouroly in his 
‘own house, “Imperial manabdars, hearing that Bongel had 





poen turned into a fertile garden without a thorn, oagorly sought 
for offices under him.” 

‘is grentost finanofal reform was the preparation of a new 
rovonuo roll based on a survay of the Innd and a reassessment 
cording to the actual area aud produce, Tho rovenue wax 
oxaotod to tho last cowry, and many aro tho stories of the exe 
guisite devices of eruelty which he employed to extract arrears from 
defaulting zamindars, They were soizod and tormented by every 
apeoios of oruelty, as by hanging up by tho foot, baatinadoing, 
sotting them in the sun in summor, stripping thom naked and 
sprinkling thom froquontly with water in winter, He ordered « 
pond to be dug, which was filed with everything disgusting, and 
ho stench of which was so offensive as noutly to suffocate whoever , 
appronched it, ‘fo this shooking place, in contompt of tho 
‘Hindus, he gave the namo of Baikunth, whioh in their language 
moons Paradise; and, after tho zamindars had undergono the 
usual punishments, if their rent was not forthooming, he caused 
them to be drewn, by # rope tied under the arms, through this in- 
fernal pond, He is aleo stated to have compelled them to put on 
loose trousers, into which wore introduood live cats.” ‘Thoso 
drastic methods wore effectual in raising the revenue, and ho was 
able to tranemit annually to tho Imperial tronsury at Delhi a 
crore and fifty lakhs of rupees, besides which enormous sums were 
retained for his own private fis and in the coffers of Jagat Seth at 
Murshidabid, The boxes of tronsure were laton upon 200 or 
more carts drawn by bullocks, uud escorted by 300 cavalry and 
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500 infantry, accompanied by ono of the eub-treasurere. ‘Together 
with the revenue, he sont presonts to the Emperor and hi 
ministers—elephants, horses, autelopes, hawks, shields made of 
rhinooeres-hide, aword-blades, Sylhet mats, filagreo-work of gold 
and silver, wrought ivory, Daoon muslins and Cossimbazar dlks, 
also a number of European articles procured at the royal port of 
Hooghly. 
* At tho same time, he was impartial in the administration of 
justico and rigorously enforoed its doorees. He had tho Actual of 
‘Hooghly stoned to death for abdnoting a maiden and is evon 
said to have put his own son to death for an offouos against 
the laws. According to tho ideas of political economy then 
prevalent, he made careful provision against famine and striotly 
prohibited the exportation of grain. ‘Tho Faujdar of Hooghly 
had express orders to sco that no ship, whether European or 
other, carried away more grain than was sufficient for the 
victualling of the orew during the voyage; neither were any 
foroign merchants allowed to have stores of grain. ‘The Indian 
merchants were also prevented from ostublishing monopolies, 
Ifthe importation of grain in any area fell short, he sent 
‘officers who broke open tho mahdjans’ hoards and compelled them 
to soll their grain in the markets, Rico was then oommonly sold 
in Murshidabad at 4 mounds for a rupee. 
‘Tho groatest blot upon his administration is the bigoted 
cruelty with which he treated Hindne, which has led to the 
saying that ho uniled the administrative ability ofa Hindu 
to tho fanaticism of a renegade. Ho employed Hindus 
in the collection of the revenue, and, if any was guilty of 
embezzlement, forcod him and his family to embrace Islam, 
As an outward emblem of indignity, Hindu zamindars and 
other wealthy persons were not permitted to ride in paikis, 
but had to uso the common duli, His preparations for his tomb 
ig example of his conduct in this respeot, 
writes Stowart in his History of Bengal, “being 
advanced in years, and finding his hoalth decline very fast, gave 
orders for building his tomb with a mosque and a hlaira, or 
square with shops, ‘The spot selected was in the Khas Téluk, on 
the enst sido of the city. All the Hindu tomples in the noighbour- 
hood were pulled down, and their materials used for the now work. 
‘The zomindars and other Hindus would have preserved their 
tomples at ony price, but no entreaties or bribes could provail;; not 
loft standing in Murshidabad, or within the distance of 
four miles’ journey from the city, In the remote villages the houses 
of the Hindus were throatened with destruotjon, upon pretence of 
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thoir being dodicated to religious uses, and were only rodeomed 
on payment of large sums of money. ‘The servants of Hindus of 
all ranks wore compelled to work on the now structuro, unless 
their masters paid for their release, By theso moans the buildings 
wore completed in the course of a yoor, and a ganj (or markot- 
plaos where dues were collected) wus annexed to the thaéra, in 
order that out of tho dues tho whole might bo maintained in 
ropair.” It isonly fair to add, however, that tito omtinued 
oxistonco of the Hindu shrines at Kiritoswari, 8 miles from the 
city, throws considerable doubt on this story. 

Murshid Kuli Khan choso as his hioir and suoooseor in office 
hie grandson, Sarfariz Khén, and endeavoured to got his choice 
confirmed by the Hmporor; but the succession did not follow his 
wishes, for his eou-in-law Shuja-ud-daula, tho father of Sarfards 
Khan, managed by intrigues at tho Imperial court to scoure the 
vavant office for bimsolf. 

Shuja-ud-daula, or Shuja-ud-din Khan as ho is also called, 
come of a Turkoman family from Khordsin in tho east of Persia, 
and was born in the Deoon. Thoro ho formed a friendship 
with Murshid Kuli Khan, who was at that timo Diwan of 
Haidartbad and married hie only daughter, Jinnatunnissa or 
‘Avimunnises, The Mubommadan ohroniolers aro profuso in 
their praises of the government of Shuja-ud-daula, His oolloo- 
tion of the revenues was notless oxact thon that of his predeocs- 
sor, but he was freo from the reproach of oruelty and religious 
Digotzy. He commenced his rule by releasing tho unhappy 

the rigorous confizement in which they had long 
g, and permitted them to resume the management 
of thoi estates after lovying heavy nazars from them. Ry this 
stroke of poliay, he raised tho revenue to one orore and fifty lakhs 
of rupees, which ho romitted to Delhi through Jagat Seth, the 
imperial banker, Convinoed that the military establishment kept 
up by Murshid Kuli Khfn wes inadequate to tho soourity of 
the country, he raised the army to 20,000 men, of whom half 
were cavalry and halt infantry armed with matchlocks, 

‘The quiot that endured during his rule, and the acoumulated 
treasares that he inherited from his father-in-law, supplied him 
with the opportunity and the means to embellish the city of 
Murshidabéd, ‘The buildings exeoted by Murshid Kuli Khan 
being too small for his lofty idous, he dismantled them dnd built 
a new palace for himself, with au areenal, audience hall, reooption 
room, courts and public offices, “His favourite residence was at 
Dahapira, on the right bank of the Bhagirathi, just opposite 
‘Murshidabad. Hore he completed a superb mosque, which 
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had been commenced by one of the officers of Murshid Kuli 
Khan. It stood in the midst of a garden of great beauty, 
where horetired with his seraglio in the summer. This place 
to which he gave the name of Farahbagh, or tho Garden 
of Beauty, had a wide repute for loveliness: “it was a splendid 
garden, compared with which the ploasanoss of Kashmir paled 
like gardens withering in autumn,” Here he was buried, 
in a mausoloum ereoted by himself, aiter a peaceful rule of four- 
‘toon years (1725—1739), 

‘Under his rule the province was divided into four sub- 
provinoss, viz.— (1) Bengal proper, comprising West, Contral and 
port of North Bengal, (2) Hast Bengal and tho remainder of 
North Bengal, (3) Bihar and (4) Orissa, ‘The first sub-provinos 
Shuja-ud-daula kept under his direct administration. ‘Ihe 
others were placed under Deputy Governors, Ali Vardi Khan 
being given Biber, while Sarfariz Khin was made Diwan of 
Bengal Another administrative innovation was the formation 
of an Executive Council, which he consulted in all important 
matters, Until his appointment to Bihar the leading spirit on 
this Conneil was Ali Vardi Kuan; tho other members were the 
Jatter’s brother Haji Abmad, Alam Oband, who had boon Diwan 
in Orissa and onjoyed the title of Rai Raiin, and Jagat Seth the 
banker. 

‘During the lest fow years of his life Shuja-ud-daula, never  g.ceuse 
‘vigorous ruler and now enfeebled by age, left the administration Kine, 
to his son, Surfaréa Khan. ‘ho latter succeeded without any 1789-4 
‘opposition, but was so fenrful of attempts by xivale that he would 
not venture out of the fort even to attend the funeral of his 
father. He ruled only a year and without distinction, for be 
spent most of his timo in the harem, where he is said to have had 
no less than 1,500 women. “In short, all that could be said in 
his favour was that ho was neither a drunkard nor an oppressor.” 
‘Pho administration was left in tho hands of the Executive Council 
consisting of the Rai Raién Alam Chand, Haji Ahmad and 
Tagat Seth, the triumvirate, as they were called. They soon 
entered into a conspiracy with Alt Vardi Khan to depose Saxfariz 
Khan, and sont agents to Delhi to bribe the ministers of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah, and havo the appointment of 
Sorfaréz Khan sot aside and Ali Vardi Khan installed in his 
place, Alf Vardi Khan gathered round him at Patna a largo 
‘body of Afghin troops, aud in the beginning of 1740 felt. himself 
strong enough to unfurl the banner of revolt and merch south- 
wards upon Murshidabad. ‘The two armiies motat Giria 22 miles 
north of Murshidabad, the battle boginning with an attack 
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delivered by Ali Vardi Khan boforo dawn. Sarfardz Khan, 
holding the Koran in one hand, mounted an clephant, and was 
Killed by a shot from a musket while fighting bravely. Ono 
of his generals named Ghaus Khan, and Pancho, his Portuguese 
commandant of ortillory, gallantly maintained the fight, but the 
battle ended at nightfall with a complete victory for Ali Vardi 
Khin, Sorforis Khan’s faithful mohaut brought the body of his 
master to Murshidabad, whore it was buried at dead of night in 
tho grounds of his pnlaco at Naktakll 

Murshidabad was sacked by the victorious troops, and, on the 
third day aftor his victory, Ali Vardi Khan entered the city and 
took possession of the mesnad. Out of the accumulations which 
he found in tho treasury, he sent large presents to the Emporor 
and his courtiors, and was forthwith confirmed in the government 
of the three provinces. It appears, however, that he never 
remitted the revenues to Delhi, for soon after this date the 
Moghal dynasty lost all semblance of real power, He rulod at 
Murshidabad for 16 yoars, during 2 most troubled period of 
Bengal history. ‘Tho commencomont of his reign was disturbed 
by outbreaks in Orissa, and these were no sooner quellod, than 
the Marathds bogan their annual invasions, ravaging the entire 
country to the west of the Bhégirathi, and oven ponotrating to 
th suburbs of the city of Murshidabad. 

‘Pho first oonccrn of Ali Vardi Khan was to reduco Orissa, 








Morita z 
ware. whero the partizans of the late Nawab held out under its 





Governor Murshid Kuli Khan, the son-in-law of Shuja-nd-din 
Khan, ‘This was effected without much difficulty, but this remote 
province was always centre of disaffeotion during his ontire 
reign. In 1741 he was twice called away in person to take the 
field in Orissa ; and on the seoond occasion, as he was returning 
in triumph to Murshidabid, ho was surprised near Burdwan by 
the Marathae. ‘This is the first oooasion on which these mounted 
marauders appeared in Bengal. ‘Tho invaders consisted of 40,000 
cavalry, and wore sent by the Marsths shief of Berar to enforoa 
his claim to the claw or one-fourth part of the revenues, The 
small fore that attonded the Nawab was utterly unable to cope 
with this army. It lost all its baggage, and through want of 
food was put to the greatest distress. After a three days’ ranning 
fight, Katwa was reached, whero Ali Vardi Khan was rendored 
seoure from further attack, owing to his command of tho water 
communication. During tho rainy goason of 1741-42 the 
Mardthie remained in the neighbourhood, plundering far and 
wide, but did not dare to oross tho Bhagirathi in any considerable 
pumbers, 
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On one ovoasion, however, instigated by a renegade called 
Mir Wabib, who had held high office under former Nawibs, they 
made an attempt upon the city of Murshidabad, ‘The following 
ooount of this raid is given in the Sair-ulMutakharin, * Mir 
Habsb, who had oome a simplo podiar from Iran, his country, 
and was 0 low-bred as to bo unable eithor to write or rend, had 
now, by dint of merit and sorvioes, rendered himself considerable; 
hhy had found moons to figure as aman fortile in expedients and 
a goneral of much resolution, He wont so faras to tell the 
Mardthn gonoral that, if money was his object, he would under 
take to find a groat deal of it for him, and that he requested only 
the disposal of somo thousand cavalry, with which foros ho 
‘would so far avail himsolf of Alt Vardi Khan's lying at Katwa as 
to advance suddenly to Murshidabid, which is a city without 
nd without any defonco, where, by plundering only Jagat 
house, ho would bring him money enough to satisfy all 
‘Phis advioo having boen supported by a strong 
reneoning, Mir Hybtb was furnished with somo thousand pioked 
horse, and he departed immediately on his oxpodition, But 
this could not be dono so seorotly as that the Viceroy should 
not have intelligonoe of it ; and as bo know tho circumstances of 
his oapital, and did not trust to tho talents of eithor his brothor 
or nophow for the dofenco of it, he determined to advanoo himedlt 
to ite roliof ; and ho oot out diveotly with much expedition. But 
Mir Habib, having already porformod thojournsy in « singlo day, 
was boforohand with him, and ho had already plundered Jagat 
Beth's house, from whouco he carriod full two orores awoy, and 
also a quantity of other goods, Some othor parts of tho city + wore 
also plundered ; and Mir Habib, having advauood os far as his 
own lodgings, took away his own brother, Mir Sharif, but did not 
vonturo farther, Bor the Vivoroy’s palace, and also the quarter 
where lived his nephew, who was Doputy Governor, and likewise 
tho quarter of Ata-ullah Khan, a goneral officer, wore filled 
with too many troops to be liatle to ineult; and meanwhile, tho 
enemy, hearing that the Viooroy was at hand, instantly departod 
from the city, 1 was about the middle of tho day, and in the 























translator of the Sairul-MulaeBarin, adds the following 
‘This wae Jagat Seth Alamchind, the richest wabject of the world, 
Hs houto, which even now (1780) con eas than two thousind soul, was 
plundered of full to erates two millions and w half sterling (an, what is singular, 
thie wae all in rupees struck at Arcot) ; but ao atmazing » lom which would distrous 
‘monarch in Kuvope acted him so little that he continued to give Govern. 
tment bille of exchange at aight of full ono erore at a timo; and thie fact in top 
rotcrious in Bongal to need any proof.” 
“4 The Rigasn-e-Salitin sates that Dabupirs was borat down, 
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evoning, the. Viceroy arrived himself, to the universal joy of his 
frionds, of his whole Court and of all his subjects. . 

“The Viceroy, whose foross had beon greatly reduced both 
by a campaign of twelve months and by labour, sfokness and 
famino, concluded that as the rainy season was at hand it would 
bo too Into to think of driving tho Marathas out of his country ; 
and that the only part left for him was to content himself with 
conserving tho city and its territory. Ho therefore oame out and. 
posted himself at some distanos from it in a suburb called 
Améniganj and Tarnkpur, But by this time the rainy weather 
had sot in ; and tho river of Bhigirathi coasing to be fordablo, 
Katwa romainod on the other side, and the country on the 
Murshidébad side was become safe from tho onemy’s incursions. 
But, theo, the eame circumstance afforded them a full opportunity 
of extending their ravagos all over Burdwan and Midnapore, 
puching their contributions as far as Balasore, and even this port 
fell in their hands. Nothing remained to Alr Vardi Khan but 
the oity of Murshidabad and the countries on the other side of 
the Ganges. ‘ho peaceful inhabitants of this great capital, who, 
far from having ever seon such devastations, had not so much as 
heard of any suoh thinge, and whose city had not eo much as the 
cover of a wall, became exccedingly fearful for their properties 
and families ; and they availed themselves of the rainy season to 
‘exoss over to tho countries on the other side of the Ganges, such 
as Jahangiynagar, Malda and Rampur-Boilia, whore most of 
them built themselves houses, and where they passed their lives. 
ven the Deputy Governor himsolf, Naw ézish Muhammad Khan, 
‘orossed over with his family, furniture and woalth, and lived at 
Godagari, which is one day’s distance from the city, and where 
he laid the foundation of an habitation for himself and family. 
‘Alr Vardi Khan's furniture and effects were likewiso sont over ; 
from whence, however, tho Deputy-Governor retuned to the 
city, whero ho continued to live with his uncle Alt Vardi 
Kea 

In Ootober 1742, Ali Vardi Khan crossed the Bhagirathi by a 
bridgo of boats, and defeated the Marathas, who were encamped at 
Katwa, Another raid on the district of Murshidabad followed. 
Bhiskar Pont, tho Maratha general, sent a body of armed 
Bairigis towards Biber, and Ali Vardi Khan hastened to follow 
thom, ‘The Bairagis then doubled back and swooped down on 
Mourshidabid, but Ali Vardi Khén camo upon them while they 
‘were busy looting Baluchar’and drove them out.t 























* Sair-ul- Mutazbarin, Vol. 1, pages 898—890, 
+t Rayaru-s-Salatin, translation by Abdus Salli, p. 347, 
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Brom 1742 to 1751, with soarecly a break, Al) Vardi Khin 
was hard preesed both by the Marathas and the Afghans, as well 
as by tho rebellions of his own gonorals and relatives. Bihar and 
Orissa wore tho two most unruly provines, but it would be todious 
to dosoribe the revolts, battles and massnores of which jthoy were 
the soone, Bongel seems to have remained tranquil aud loyal 
to the Nawab, and it is recorded that, on one oooasion, during 
tho Moxitha wars, tho zamindérs ndvanoed to him a crore and 
a half of rupeos, In 1761, All Vardi Khin, now an old man, 
woory of tho strugglo with tho Morfthte, oamo to terms by which 
ho coded the provinoo of Orissa, and, in addition, agroed to pay 
them annually 12 lakhs of rupoos as tho ohauth of Bongal, ‘Tho 
five yoars from this date till his death formed the only quiet 
period of his roign, Ho died in April 1766 in his cightioth 
year, and was buried (according to his expross wish, at the foot 
of his mother) in the garden of Khushbagh, on the right bank of 
the Bhagirathi opposite Motijhil. 

Stowart, in his Ziatory of Bengal, quotes a story, from which Belt 
it would appear that Alt Vardi Khan's attitude to the English English, 
was pacific, and that he sought to avoid any conflict with them. 
‘Mustapha Khan, his prinoipal goneral, endeavoured to provail 
upon him to expel the Bnglish from Ouloutta, and seize their 
wealth, Roosiving no reply to his advice, he urged: it aga 
through tho Nawab’s nephews, Nawazish Muhammad and Saiyid 
Ahmad. Ali Vardi Khia still returned no answer, but shortly 
‘after said in private to tho last named: ‘My child, Mustaph 
Khan is a soldier, and wishes us to be constantly in need of his 
sorvioe; but how come you to join in his roquest P What have 
the English done against me that I should uso them illP It is 
now difficult to extinguish fire oo land; but should the sea be in 
‘who can put it out? Never listen to such ndvioo as his, 
for tho rorult would probably be fatal.” ‘In oonsoquenoo of 
‘theso sontimenta,”” continues Stewart, “ the Europeans wore littlo 
molested during his government, and were permitted to oamy on 
their commerce aooording to tho tenor of the furmane thoy hud 
recoived from the Kmporor on making the usttal present.” 

‘The documents quoted in Mr, Long’s Selections from Unpublished 
Records show, however, that on one ooousion at least there was 
fa serious quarrel botweon the Nawab and the Bnglish, In 1749, 
‘on English mon-of-war seized somo vossols laden with the goods 
of various Hooghly morobants, Muhammadan and Armenian, and 
also containing things of value belonging to the Newab. Alt 
‘Vardi Khin sout a parwana to tho Governor of Fort William, 
‘which conoluded with the following menaoo: “As you aro not 
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permitted to commit piracies, therefore I now write you that, on 
receipt of this, you deliver up all the merchants’ goods and effects 
to them, as also what appertains unto me, otherwise you may be 
assured a due chastisoment in euch manner as you Ionst oxpect.”” 
‘Tho Council first attempted to pacify the Nawab by the present 
of a fine Arb horso, avd contemplated measures of retaliation 
against tho Armonian morchants of Caloutta, It soon appearod, 
however, that Ali Vardi Khan was in carnest. Ho stopped tho 
boats which wero bringing down their goods, and oat off 
the supply of provisions uf Dacoa, reducing “tho gontlomen” 
of that place to the groatest straits. Ho surrounded the factory 
at Cossimbazar with tro and finally compelled the English to 
accopt the torms which he dictated, “Tho Wnglish got off after 
paying to tho Nawab, through the Seths, twelvo lekhs of rupees.” 
On another occasion, Ali Vardi Khan demanded the estate of a 
Musalmin who had died at Caloutta intestate and without 
relatives, In 1751, after his claim had been paltered with for 
many years, he again throatened to order an attack on tho 
factory at Cossimbasar. ‘The Couuoil forthwith paid over the 
value of the estute, and were compelled to add a further eum 
‘on acoount of interest. 

Siraj-ud-daule, or os the name is sometimes spelt Surajah 
Dowlah, ‘wes tho grandson and spoilt darling of Ali Vardi 
Khan, The old Nawab had nominated him os his successor 
several years before, and in 1752 or 1753, when Siraj-ud-daula 
vwas only 15 years old, had even placed him on the masnad. Tho 
first act of Sirij-ud-daula, when freed from restraint by the 
death of his grandfather, was to storm the palace at Motijhil, and 
to wrest from his aunt, Ghasiti Begam, the treasures which it 
contained. They amounted to 61 lakhs in gold and silver, while 
the value of the jewels, plate, elephants, eto., was as much more. 
‘These troasures had, been accumulated by her husband, Nawazish 
Khan, Governor at Tacoa, who built for himself a stately palace 
on the Motijhil lake, which he ornamented with pillars of black 
merble brought from the ruins at Gaur. ‘The young Nawab next 
entered on @ campaign against the English, whom ho was resolved 
to drive out of the country. ‘he war began in June 1756 with 
the capture of the residenoy at Cossimbazar, after which Siraj-ud- 
aula marched upon and took Caloutta, It is unnecessary to 
repeat the oft-told story of the Black Hole, or to tell of the 
recapture of Caloutta by Olive Suffice it to sey that tho war 
ended in February 1757, when Sirij-nd-daula sigued a treaty by 
which he restored to the English the goods and villages which he 
hhad seized, promised compensation for all that had been damaged 
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or destroyed, recognized all their former privileges, and_ permitted 
them to -establish a mint and erect fortifications. ‘This treaty 

having been signed, a defonsive alliance was concluded between 

the English and the Nawab. 

A fuller description is required of the onpture of Clossimbazar, Captare ot 
which is an event of no little interest in the local history. Of (sei 
this there is a full contemporary account in the Hastings MSS. 
which was first published by Mr, Beveridge inan article entitled. 
Old Places in Murshidabad, which appeared. in the Caloutta Reviow 
in 1892, ‘The papor, which is by an unknown writer, begins with 
‘an acoount of Sirdj-ud-daula’e accession, hia ill-trostment of his 
aunt Ghasiti Begom, and his quarrel with tho Knglish. It 
then proceeds 28 follows—the footnotes are reproduced from 
‘Mr. Boveridge’s article :— 

“On Monday, 24th May 1758, in tho afternoon, Omar Beg, 
a Jamadar, with his forces, about 8,000 horse, came to Cossiz- 
batar by order of the Nawab. On’ 25th, 200 hors and some 
barkandéses reinforoed him in the morning, and in ‘the evening 
ho was joined by two elephants ond another body of foroos, 
when he endeavoured to foros his way in at the factory gate, 
But ho was provonted by the Sergeant of tho Guard oalling the 
soldiers to arms, who, fixing their bayonets, kept the gatoway. 
The Jamadar, finding he could not get in by surpriso, told 
thom he was not come to fight, ‘The Ohiot (Mr. Watts) did 
bia utmost to provide a quantity of provisions and water, during 
which he met with frequent obstructions. Upon more forces 
advancing, orders were given to load all the groat guns with 
grape and round shot, and to keop a good look-out the whole night, 

“27th May—The drums and 8-o'dock gun silenced, and 
the gato Kept sbut, which before was always kept open the 
whole day, and upon the enemy's forces daily increasing, 
Dr, Forth was sout to the Jamadir to know tho Nawab’s inten- 
tions, which, be informed them, were to attack the factory unless 
‘Mz, Watts went to him and signed such articles as he required, 
Tho Munshi, or Persian interpreter, brought Mr. Watts the same 
intelligence, At this time all provisions and water were entirely 
stopped, of ‘which there was a great wont, particularly of the 
former, as there wero a groat number of women, children, slaves 
‘and unnecessary persons in the factory, our oomplement of men 
consisting of 35 Europeans and as many-black soldiors, with a 
few lesoars, Messrs, William Watts, Collet and Batson of 
Council and Messrs, Sykes, H. Watts and Chambers, writers, 
Lieutenant Elliot commanded the artillery, as likewise the 
military, having his son under him as a volunteer. 
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“As it was apprehended, tho Nawab bad no other intent 
than whioh the former Nawabs had had, viz., to stop tho Company's 
business till his demands were complied with, by extorting a sum 
of money, lottors wore addressed him, written in the most sub- 
missive torms, to desire to know in what partioulars the English 
had given him offence, But no other reply was sent than that 
they must pull down their fortiffoations, nowly built at Porrin’s* 
and the ootagon summer house of Mr. Keleall (which ho had 
‘also taken for a fortification by a parcel of shells having becn 
proved there from time to time), both places adjoining and 
within a leigne of Caloutta, By this time thero was near 
50,000 mon round the factory, and 70 or 80 pieces of cannon 
planted against it on the opposite side, the river, but not near 
enough to do any oxsoution. 

“Jat June-—Radhaballabh + came to spoak with Mr. Watts, 
and brought with him three Jomadérs, who all advised him to 
goto the Nawab himself, and that everything might be vory 
eosily accommodated. Upon which ho was weak enough to 
inform thom, that if the Nawab would gond him a Beetle t as a 
token for his safety and soourity, he would very willingly, and 
‘with pleasure, wait on him, Whereupon Radhaballabh took 
lesve and went away, and soon after brought him a Restle on a 
silver dish from the Nawab (at least, as he informed him), and 
in the ovening (of) 2nd June, Mr. Watts and Dr. Forth went to 
tho Nawab in company with Hakim Beg’s son, though the 
Military for a long time endeavoured to persuade hith to the 
contrary, ray, even refused to let him go out of the factory. 
‘Upon Mr. Watts going before the Nawab with his hands across, 
and a handkerchief wrapt round his wrists, signifying himeolf 
his slavo and prisoner (this he was persuaded todo by Hakim 
Bog, Radbaballabh aud others, who assured him it might bo a 
means of pacifying the Nawab, his appearing before him in 
abject submiseive manner), he abused him very much ond 
ordered him to be taken out of his eight. But Hakim Beg’s son 
telling the Nawab he was a good sort of @ man end intending, 
on hearing of his arrival from Rajmahsl, to have come and - 
embraced his footsteps (hath bandh ke aahib ka gadambos karna), 
he ordered him to Hakim Beg’s tent, where he signed a Moohalka 
‘and (was) made to send for Messrs. Collet and Batson for the 
same purpose. But on their arrival they were all threo confined. 





























The fortfeation ald Porsing’s Point, and which was situated at what is 
siow the mouth of the BaliaghSts, or Cireular Gana), in Chitpur, 

+t Ormo calls him Rat Dulub. He was the Diwiin, 

$ This isnot a scarabaos, but a pa or Bira (Piper beta), 
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‘The purport of the Mochalka was noarly as follows, vis.—(1) to 
estroy the Redoubt, etc., nowly built at Perrin’s near Oaloatta 5 
(2) to deliver up any of his subjects that should fly to us for 
.proteotion (to evade justios) on his domanding such subject ; 
(8) to give an account of the dastoks for sovaral years past, 
‘and to pay asum of money that should bo ngreed on, for the 
bad nso made of them, to the great prejudios of his revenues; 
and (4) to put a stop to the Zamindir’s* extensive power, 
to the grout prejudice of his subjects. 

jth Tane-—Me, Collet was sent back to Cossimbazar to 
oliver up the factory to the Nawab, which was punctually put 
in exeoution, with all tho guns, arms and exmunition, notwith- 
standing the soldiers were against it, and congratulated his return 
with the respect due only toa chief by drawing up in two lines 
for him to pass through, 

“6th June.—Mz. Bateon was sont baok to Cossimbazar, and 
‘Mr, Collet demanded, whon Mr. Watts and he were informed 
they must got ready to go with the Nawab to Osleatta, 'This 
morning, upon opening the factory gates, the enemy immediately 
entered in groat nambers and demanded the keys of the godowns, 
both public and private. They no sooner took possession of the 
arms and ammunition, but they behaved in a most insolent 
manner, threatening the gentlemen to cut. off their ears, alit 
their noses, chaluok thom, with other punishments, in order to 
extort confession and compliance from them, This behaviour 
of theirs lasted till the 8th, when Lioutenant Elliot, having 
seoreted a pair of pistols, shot himself through the head, The 
gentlemen's surprise was so groat that they instantly sent and 
informed the Diwin of what had passed, thinking by thnt means 
to procure themselves better trostment, Ho was then searching 
and examining the soldiers’ boxes and chests in order to retura to 
them their olothes and apparel. But on hearing this news, ho 
ordered all the Wuropeans out of the factory, and put them 
under a strong guard at Mr. Collet’s house, where they all 
remained that night, exoept Messrs. Sykes and Botton who 
happily found means to make their escape and got to the French 
factory. 

“The 9h.—All the prisoners wore sont to Muxadavad 
Outoherry and put in izons, whore they remained ; except (that), 
afler 15 days’ confinement, Messrs, H. Watts and Chambers wore 
permitted to go to either the French or Dutch factories, proviiled 
those gentlemen would give a recsipt for them, to be responsible 
for their appearanoo when demanded by the Nawab. 


sn tho Zausindie of Calentta, via. Mr, Holwell, 
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“10th July-—Tho military wore sot ot liberty, As for 
the two gontlomen® who wero sent to tho Aurangs from Cossim- 
bezar, they wore aleo released about the samo timo but pluniderod, 
‘as thoso at the factory wore, of everything thoy had.” 

‘The MS. necount gives the following description of tho fnotory 
and of the events which led to its oapture: The factory is 
situatod close to tho riverside, and consists of four bastions 
mounting each ton guns, nine and six pounders, also two eightoon 
pounders to defend the gateway, and a lino of 22 guns, mostly 
fleld-pieoos, towaxds tho wator sido, Some time before Cossim- 
dazor was attacked (but preparations only making for it), 
Mr. Watts aoquainted the Governor and Council that he was 
told from the Darbar, by order of the Nawab, that ho had great 
ronson to be dissatisfied with the Inte conduct of tho Jnglish ia 
gonoral, Bosides, he hed heard they were builling now fortiflon- 
tions near Osloutta without ever applying to bim or consulting 
him about it, which he by no moans approved of, for ho looked 
upon us only as a Sott of Merchants, and thorofore if wo chose to 
retido in his dominions wndor that denomination wo wore ox- 
tremely weloome, but as Princo of the Country ho forthwith 
insistod on tho demolition of all those now buildings wo had 
mado, ‘Cho Nawab at tho samo time sent, to tho President and 
Council, Fuckoor Vougar t with a message muoh to tho same 
purport, whioh as they did not intend to oomply with, looking 
‘upon it as a most unpreoodented demand, trontod tho messongor 
with n groat deal of ignominy and turned him out of thoir 
bounds without any answer at all; upon whio e second mosson- 
gor was sont to Mr. Drake to this effect, that wnloss upon roooipt 
of that order he did not immediately begia and pull down thoso 
fortifications, he would como down himself and throw him in 
the river. ‘his messenger was treated as ridioulously as tho 
other, and an answor sent agreeable thereto, as likewise by « 
mossengor that was sent some time before to demand tho delivery 
‘up of Kissondasseut, In the meantime we roosived intelligence 
that Cossimbazar factory was surrounded with a large body of 
foroos and. groat quantity of canon, but the Council wero 
determined not to submit to the terms proposed, accordingly 
directed tho Obiof at Cossimbazar to make tho best defenoe he 


ould, and promised him suooour aa soon a8 the season would 
admit of it.” 


























* Doxbtlees Hastings was ono of thot 
+ Mhorois a rong plan ofthe fot in otenthate, Vol Zp. 468, plato XXXI. 
4 Vukbar Major (properly Pakbesl-Tajae), tho glory of morobants, a tite, T 
‘wsiove ofthe Armenian, merchant KhwBja Wajid, en account of is saléonoyoly, 
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In the Hastings MSS. there is another paper by Captain 
Grant, acting Adjutant-Goveral, whish gives an acoount of the 
defences of Cossimbazar. It rans — 





Nawab in the amp before that plaoo, and on his being made 
Prisoner, indaood to deliver it up, you must be informed of ore 
now, wo having despatohed Patamars (couriers) as soon as wo 
received tho news on the 7th. We may justly impute all our 
‘misfortunes to the loss of that place, as it not only supplied onr 
enemies with ortillery and ammunition of all kinds, but flushed 


thom with hopes of making as easy a conquest of our chief 
sottloment, not noar so defensible in its then cireumstances, 
Cossimbamr is an irregular square with solid bastions, each 
mounting 10 guns, mostly nive and six Ibs., witha saluting 
Dattery on the ourtain to tha riverside of 24 guns, from 2 to 4 
bs, aud their oarringes, when I left the place in October last in 
protty good order. Besides, eight Oohorn mortars, four and five 
inches, with a store of shells and gronades, Their garrison 
consisted of 60 military undor the command of Lieutenant Eliot, 
a Sergount Corporal and 8 Matrosy (sic.) of tho artillery and 20 
goo! Ingoars. ‘The ramparts are seen by two houses which lay 
within 20 yards of the walle ; but as cach is commanded by 6 guns 
from the bastions, the enemy could hardly keop possession of them”, 
In tho interval botweon tho capture of Caloutta and its pow 

rooapture by Olivo, Sirkj-ud-daula found time to oruah a rival ofS 
claimant of the Viooroyalty of Bengal. ‘This was his cousin 
Shaukat Jang, Nawib of Purna, whose protensions had some 
solid basis, for he had reosived from the Grand Vizier of the 
Emperor authority to take over the government of Bengal on 
condition that he sont the treasures of Sirij-ud-daula to Delhi 
and paid throo crores of rupeos annvally as revenue, He had 
a backing at Murshidabad, where a conspiraoy for the overthrow 
of Sirdj-ud-daula was set on foot by the disconteuted courtiers, 
headed by Mir Jafar Khin, who had boen dismissed from his post 
as Bakshi or Paymaster-General. The plot proved abortive, for 
in a battle fought in the Purnea district on 16th otober 1766, 
Shaukat Jang was killed and his forces dispersed by Sirdj-ud- 
daula, Sirdj-ud-daula had now no rival to fear: inthe words 
of Seir-ul-Butakharin—“ The rash valour of the young Nawab of 
Purnea, in delivering Siraj-nd-daula from the only enemy he bad 
to fear inthe country, made it olear to ell Bengal that the 
English were the only power which could bring about the change 
that everyone was longing for.” 
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Next yoar a more formidable oonfedoraoy was formed, 
the parties to which wore the Jnglish Qounoil on the ono 
hand and Mir Jafar Khan, Jagat Seth, the Stato banker, and 
Radhabwllabh (Rai Dulub), the Into Diwan, on tho other, ‘They 
entered into a compact to doposo Siraj-ud-danla andl sot up in 
hia stoad Mir Jafar, who was to grant tho English valuable 
privileges and distributo large sums of money among them as 
tho price of hie elovation, ‘Tho plot at ono timo soomod in 
danger of boing exposed by Omichand, one of tho intormodiarios, 
‘This man had advanced a claim of 30 lakhs compensation for tho 
Tosses he had sustained whon Calouta was taken, and now hroate 
‘ened to inform the Nawab of the plot unloes it was sntisfiod, Clive 
closod Omiohand’s mouth by means of « machiayollian trick, Ho 
nd two troaties drawn up, one on white paper and the othor on 
red. The latter guaranteed Omichana’s claim and was shown to 
him, ‘The former, which was tho real treaty, contained no such 
stipulation and was not shown to Omichand, Admiral Watson, 
who had not the ensy politioa! consoienco of the othor conspirators, 
rofuted to sign tho sham tronty, and his signaturo was forgod, 

On 16th Juno 1757, Olivo advoncod against Murshidabad, and 
ton days Jator won the battle of Plassey, Sirdj-ud-daula escaped 
from the battle and flod baok to his palnoo at Murshidabad, and 
thenoa to Bhagwingola, whon ho embarked. Near Rajmabil ho 
was reoognized by a faktr, whoso oars and nose ho had had out off 
for somo real or imaginary offence, ‘This man promptly disolosod 
the identity of the refugee to the looal Governor, who was a 
brother of Mir Jafar, and tho latter had him arrested and taken 
back to Mursbidabéd. ‘Thoro tho wretohed captive was assassinat- 
od in the house of Mir Jafar by ordor of his savago son, Mirin, 
His corpo was placod on an elephant and, atter being paraded 
past his mother’s houso ond through the city, was buried in the 
comotery of Alt Vardi Khin at Khusbbigh. ‘Thus miserably 
porishod Sirdj-ud-daula in his twontioth yoor of his life, when 
he had boon on his throne only 15 months. 

















Mic Jatwr Ow 20th June 1757, six days after the battle of Plassey, 
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Clive. entered the city of Murshidabsd, escorted by a guard of 
200 Europeans and 800 Sopoys, and took possession of tho palace 
and garden of Muradbagh, which had boon allottod as his 
residence. On the same day ho visited the Nawab’s palace at 
Manrurganj and in tho hall of audionoo took Mit Jafar by tho 
hand, led him to the empty masnad of Sirdj-ud-daula and seated 
him thoroon, Ho then presented him with a salver of gold 
‘mohura, and congratilated him on his acoassion to the goveramont 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
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After this came the division of the spoils of victory. A 
mooting was held at Jagat Seth’s houss, at which Omichand was 
told that the rod treaty was a sham and that he was to got no- 
thing. ‘The other conspirators reosived enormous sums, bat, large 
as they were, thoy were small in comparison with the umounts 
domanded as compensation for tho losses sustained by. the 
Company and the inhabitants of Osloutta, and as largess for the 
twmy and naval squadron, ‘The treaury, which contained 15 
erores, was unoqual to tho drain upon it, and the English had to 
bo content with the payment of half the stipilated sms and 
a promiso of tho remainder in three annual instalments, Mir 
Jafar thus commenood his rule with an empty exchequer, and 
he had not the vigour of character necessary to replenish it, 
Preferring tho ploasures of the zondna to the ares of govern 
mont, he merely sought to maintain himself by a policy of 
subservionoy, which earned for him the sobriquot of “Clive's 
jackass. ‘The ordinary administration and the collection of 
‘tho xevouuo remained in a disorganized state. Not only did 
he fail to pay off the arrears due to the English, but allowed 
the troops to go unpaid. In 1761 they broke out into mutiny 
and besieged tho Nawab in his palace at Murshidabad. ‘The 
English, tized of his incompetonoy, promptly ordered him (o 
Caloutta snd sot up his son-in-law, Mir Kasim Ali Khan, in 
his stead, 

Mir Kaeim (Meor Cossim), who had won his way to the Mie 
throne by means of intrigues at Culcutta, distributed 20 lakhs Kins, 
among the members of Council as the price of his’ elevation, 
and also assigned tho Company tho revenues of the districts of 
Burdwan, Midnaporo and Ohittagong. One of his first measures 
was to remove the seat of government from Murshidabad to 
Monghy, where ho commanded tho line cf communication 
with the north-west, ‘Leaving his uncle, Mir Tura Ali Khan, 
as Deputy Nazim at Murshidabad, Mir Kasim took with him 
all his effects, his clephants, horses and treasures, comprising 
cath and jewelleries of the harem, and even the gold and silver 
decorations of the ImAmbira, amounting to several lakhs in 
value, and bade farewell’ to the country of Bengal.” At 
‘Monghyr he remodelled his army on Europesn lines and began 
to intrigue with the Nawab of Oudh. He also took stops to 
introduce order and ystem in tho administration, and effected 
such reforms in the finanoial department, that within eighteen 
months he discharged the wholo of his poouniary obligations to 
the English, and satisied both his own and his predecessor's 


troops. 
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‘From the firet he seems to have resolved to establish his indo- 
pendence, and {o reduce the English to the position which they 
ocoupied in tho days of Ali Vardi Khan, ‘The rupture with 
the English was not long delayed, but its immediate oaute 
may bo distinotly traced to the rapnoity of the Company's 
sorvants, Thoy Jaid claim to an absrlute freodom from transit 
Guties in all departments of thelr trade, not only for the 
operations of the Company, but also for the speculations of each 
individual, ‘These protensicns could not he resisted, and the etato 
of affairs that resulted is thus describod by Mr, Verclat, who was 
himself in Bongal at tho timo (Viaw of Bengal, pp. 8 and 46) :— 
“At this timo many black merchants found it expedient to 
purchase the name of any young writer in the Company’s servioo 
by loons of money, and under this eanotion harassed and oppress- 
‘od th natives, . .. A trade was carried on without payment of 
uties, in the proscoution of which infinite oppressions wore com" 
mitted, Buglish agents ox gumasites, not contont with injuring 
the people, trampled on the authority of Government, binding and 
punishing the Nawab’s officers whenover they presumed to inter- 
foro, ‘This was tho immodinto oauso of tho war with Mir Kasim,” 

‘Mr, Vousittart was at this timo’ Governor of Fort William, 
‘and it should bo recorded in his honour that ho opposed the 
ystom which pormittod theso abuses. Ho found, howaver, only 
fa single supporter in the Council, the great Warren Hastings. 
‘Dho latter was eo out-spckon in his proteste against tho system 
by which tho pooplo wero being opprossed, that ho was subjected 
to insult by his brother-conncillors, He was charged, togothor 
with the Governor, in a minuto dolivered by Mr. Batson, 
«with anting tho part rathor of a retained solicitor of the Nawab 
than of a servant of the Company or a British aubjeot.” An 
altercation ensued. Mr. Batson gavo him tho lio, and struck 
him in the presonoo of th Board, Within less thaa @ month, war 
‘was declared against the Nawab by tho majority of the Council, 
while loth the Governor and Warren Hastinge stood neutral, 
But the news of tho expulsion of the English from Patna arrived 
at this timo, and Warren Hastings rooorded his altered views 
in the following minuto :— It was my resolution, as coon 
war should bo declared, to resign the Company's service, being 
‘unwilling to join in giving authority to past measures of whioh T 
Aisapproved . . . . But sinoo our late melancholy advices, 
it is my intention to join my endeavours for tho good of the 
service as long as tho war shall last.” 

‘Tho immodiato causo of hostilities wasas follows. Mir Kasim, 
after much negotiation, had agreed to a convention, which was 
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‘also accepted by Mr. Vansittart, the Governor, that a duty of 
only 9 per cont, should be paid by Englishmen, which was 
much below the rate exacted from other traders, ‘This con- 
vention, however, was repudiated by the Council at Calcutta, 
‘The Nawab, in retaliation, resolved to abandon all duties what 
evor on the transit of goods, and to throw open the trade of 
the country, ‘This resolution was even more disagreeable to 
the Company’s servants than the convention. A. deputation, 
consisting of Mr. Hay and Mr, Amyatt, was despatched to 
Monghyr, but the negotiations wore infructuous, The Nawab 
‘seized some boats Indon with arms for the Patna factory as they 
were passing up the Gangea under the walls of Monghyr. 
‘Mr. Bilis surprised and took the city of Patna ; and Mr. Amyatt, 
‘who was on his return to Ualoutta by river, was attacked by tho 
people of the Nawab ond massacred with all his attendants, ‘The 
soane of this tragedy was tho bonutiful reach of the Bhagirathi 
Detween Murshidabéd and Cossimbazer, which aleo is tho mise-ene 
‘of Ohondra Sekhar, tho well-known novel of Lankim 
Ohandra Ohattorji. 

‘Tho war opened favourably for the Nawab. The English at 
Patoa wore attacked while soatterod through the town, ovor- 
powored, and taken prisoners, ‘The whole of Bengal as far 
south o8 the present district of Nadia was ocoupied by his levies, 
‘The Cossimbarar factory was taken by storm, and the survivors 
cont to Monghyr to join the English prisoners from Patna, ‘The 
successes of the Nawab ended as soon as the Euglish could put 
their foroos in the field, A small army under Major adams 
recovered possession of Murshidabtd, carrying the onomy’s lines 
fat Motijhil, and then encountered the main body of the Nawib’s 
forces at Gixia near Suti, ‘Though Major Adams had only 
3,000 men under him, and the enemy numbered 20,000 horse 
‘and 8,000 foot, drilled and equipped in European fashion, be 
Doldly attacked them and, after an obstinate Oght of four hours, 
completely defeated them. He obtained a second victory at 
‘Diabua Nullab, after which the Nawab retired to Patna, where 
hs bad his English prisoners massacred, Patna was taken by 
the English in November 1793, ond Mir Kasim took refugo with 
the Nawab of Oudh, His hopes of xestoration were finally 
shattered by the battle of Buxar, and he died, in indigencs and 
obscurity, in 1777 ; the cost of his funeral is said to have bon 
Aofrayed hy the sale of two shawls, which formed his sole proporty. 

‘On the frst outhreak of hostilities, the English hed recolved the ent 
to depose Mit Kasim, and to plaos a more complaisont Nawab of, Mu 
on the. masnad, Negotiations were accordingly opened with“ 
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Mir Jafar, who was residing for the sako of safety at Caloutta, 
‘He was willing to consent fo every demand made upon him, 
‘and was oocordingly reinstalled at Murchidsbad in July 1763, 
‘The price of this now revolution amounted, to more than 
£1,700,000; and, in addition, the Company's servants gained 
thelr main object, the exemption of their own goods from all 
utios ond the reimposition of tho old charges upon all traders 
but thomselves, Mir Jafar gained but little hy his abjoot 
submissivonces, exoopt the transmission of the title to his family, 
Ho was olroady broken by ago and disenso, and died in January 
1765, leaving a legaoy of five lakhs to Olive, whom ho oallod 
the “light of his with this sum Clive started a fund for 
officers and soldiers invalided in the service of the Hast India 
Company. 

‘Nirim-ud-doola, the eldest surviving son of Mir Jafor, was 
chosen by the English to eucoved his father, Ho was about 
20 years of age at this time, and diod within three years; but 
his short rule witaessod one more of the steps by which the 
Mubammadan power was gradually superseded. In May 1765, 
Lord Olive arrived at Caloutta with full power as Commander- 
in-Chief, Prosident, and Governor in Bengal, Within two 
months after landing he prooesded to Murshidabad, and there 
effeoted a settlement of the relations between the Nawab and 
the Company, ‘The Nawab was required to resign the manage- 
ment of the zorenucs and the command of his troops—in short, 
to make over the eubdidéri to the Oompany. An annual sum of 
sikka Rs, 68,86,181 was allowed to him for the expensos of his 
court and the administration of justice. Hoe was fuxther 
required to submit to the control of a board of advisers in all 
bis affairs, This board was composed of Raja Dulabh Ram, 
Jagat Seth, and Mubammad Ros Khin; and, in addition, an 
officer of the Company was always to roside at Murshidabad 
and exercise a gonoral superintendence as Resident at the Darbar. 
‘The character of the young prince may be realized from the 
joy with which he accepted these propossls, “Thank God,” he . 
exclaimed, “I shall now have as many dancing girls as I like,*” 

Lord Olive next proceeded to the English camp in the 
north-west, and there, on 19th August 1765, recoived in person 
“all, whick be atandoved witha light heart, i timated in Grants 
Analysis of the Finances of Bengal at Wa, 289,26,223, To this total, which was 
‘he revenue of Bengal proper alone, there must be added 65 lakhs proceeding fyom 


Bihér, and 11 lakhs more as 2 rovenue of Midnapore, which was then 
‘Mubainmadan authority. ‘Tho, total 

























and 82 lakhs of sikke rupee, of nearly 8f millions sterling, 
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from tho Emperor, Shh Alam, tho grant of the Diwani or 
financial administration of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, ‘Thus 
was instituted the dual system of government hy which the 
English, 8 Diwan, received the rovenues and undertook to 
maintain the army, while the Nowib, os Nasim, remained 
vested with the criminal jurisdiction: the actual colleotion of 
the revenues, however, still remained for seven more years in 
the hands of Indien officials 

In the following year Lord Olive took his scat as Diwin at 
Motijhil and in concert with tho Nawab, who sat os Nazim, 
opened the punya or ceremony of commencing the anvual 
collections of revenue, in full Darbar. On 8th May 1766, 9 
fow days after this ooremony, Naaim-ud-daula died suddenly, 
and was eucoceded by Saif-ud-daula, his brother, a youth of 
sixteen. By the troaty with the Company which placed 
him on the masnad, bis annual “stipend” was fixed at sitka 
Rs, 41,86,181. He died of emell-por in 1769, the year 
of the great famine, and Mubirak-ud-daula, another son of 
Mir Jafar, a child of a few years of age, was appointed 
Nawab, On his accession, the Governor and Oouncil of Fort 
Williom ogreed to poy him en annual “stipend” of sikka 
Re. 81,81,991, but in 1771 the Court of Directors, under the 
pressure of pecuniary embarrassmonts, availing thomselvos-of the 
plea of bis childhood, ordered it to be reduced to sixteen lakhs 
‘of rupees, at which sum it stood until 1882, 

‘The Court of Direotors in England had now resolved on a 
new policy, to which the infancy of the Nawab readily lent itself, 
‘They determined to “stand forth as Diwan, and by the agency 
of the Company’s servants to take upon thomeelves the entir 
core and managoment of tho revenues.” This resolution was 
formed in 1771, and Warren Hastings, the first Governor-General 
of Bengal, was to carry it into effect. On 13th April 1772, he 
arrived in Caloutts, and bofore that month was out, the great 
reform had been effected. Muhammad Reza Khan, the Naib 
Diwan at Murshidsbad, and Raja Shitab Rai, who filled the 
tame office at Patna, wore both suddenly arrested and brought 
down as prisoners to Caloutts. Their offices were abolished, 
and the Council, with Hastings. at its head, was constituted a 
Board of Revenue, assisted by an Indian functionary who was 
termed Rai Raydn, ‘The exohoquer and tressury wore removed 
to Caloutta and also the Nizimat Sadar Adalat, or Supreme 
Criminal Court, over which the President and Council assumed 
control, But it was soon found that this additional duty 
involved too great @ responsibility, and in October 1776 the 
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Court of Nizdmat Adalat was moved back to Murehidabad, 

and again placed under the control of Muhammad Rexa Khan 

as Naib Nazim, ‘There was yet one moro step to be taken, 

Lord Cornwallis, in 1790, announced that he had “resolved to 

accopt tho superintendence of the administration of criminal 

justice throughout the provinces.” The Nizamat Adalat wos a 

second time transferred from Murshidabad to Oalontta, to consist 

of the Governor-General and mombers of the Supreme Council 

+ assisted by tho chief Indian law officers, and (in 1793) four 

Courts of Cironit, each superintended by a covenanted servant 

of the Company, were established for the trial of oases not 
punishable by the Magistrates, 

‘Phe only function of Government that remained to the 

Muhommadans was thus transforred dirootly into Huglish hands, 

Tho oity of Murshidsbad censed to bear the semblance of 

4 capital ; and the Nawab lost the last shadow of his anthority. 

From this dato the words of Lord Macaulay become strictly 

applicable. “The heir of Mir Jafar still resides at Murshida- 

bad, tho ancient ospital of his house, still boars the title of 

Nawab, is still accosted by tho Wnglish as ‘Your Highnoss,’ 

‘and is still suffered to retain a portion of the regal state whioh 

surrounded his ancestors, A pension is ennually paid to him 

by the Government . . . . Buthe has not tho emallest 

share of political power, and is in fact ouly # noble and wealthy 

subject.” 

zinxy For some timo after the acquisition of tho Diwani by the 

Burts “Yast India Company, the direct revenue administration remained 

tumor. in tho bends of the Musalman officials, but a Residont was 

Revenge statioued at Murshidabad to be present at the Darbar of the 

founcils. Nawab and to control the Apances, In 1769 English officers, 

called Suporvisors, wore appointed by Mx Verelst with powers of 

superintending the officers actually engaged in collecting the 

revenue. ‘Tho supreme revenue authority was tho Soleot Com- 

mittee, which corresponded direotly with the Supervisors, but in 

the districts of Bengal proper the Resident at the Darbar, who 

at this time was Mr. Richard Booher, exercised a good deal of 

authority over them and appears to have referred little to Oaloutta. 

Towards the ond of the year 1770 two now bodies called 

Comptrolling Councils of Revenue were set up at Murehidabsd 

and Patoa with superior authority over the Supervisors. ‘That 

at Marshidabéd consisted of Richard Becher, who was Chief, and 

throe other members, viz., John teed, James Laurell and John 

Grahem. Muhammad Reza Khan, the Nib Diwan, also attend- 

ed the meetings rogularly. Becher being ill at Balasore wien. 
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the Comptrolling Council wos constituted, Mr. Reed presided 
over tho first meoting, which was held on 27th September 1770, 
Bocher arrived at Murshidabad on 12th Novomber and three daya 
Inter presided over the Council for the first timo, but retired 
from the post on 24th Deoomber 1770. The Comptrolling Council 
which was in faot an intormodiate revenue authority, continued to 
‘exercise power for two years, subjeot to the control of the Select 
Commitico until April 1771, and thon of the Comptrolling Gom- 
mitteo of Revenue, which was now appointed with supreme 
authority in revonuo mattors, It mot for tho lest time in 
September 1772. On 10th October 1772 the Comptrolling Com- 
mittee was superseded by the Rovenuo Board, whiob, under tho 
yeoommendation of the Committee of Cizouit at Murshidabad, 
‘was to consist of the whole Council at Caloutia, 

In 1772, soon after Warren Hastings first took his seat as TH,.0, 
President of Council, it was decided to sppoint a committeo, Cireut, 
of which ho was to be President, * to make a settlement in cortain 
districts of the Bengal Soubadary.” ‘Tho Committee of Cirouit 
started in June 1772, as appoars irom a letter of Warron Hastings 
(quoted in Gleig’s ‘Memoirs of Wurren Hastings, Volume I, , 
page 260), in whioh ho says: “On the 8rd Juno I’ sot ont with 
the Committee. Wo made the first visit to Kissemnagor, the 
capital of Nadia, and formed the settlement of that district, 
farming it in divisions for five youre. Wo prosooded next to 
the city, where we arrived till the last of the month,” Tho 
Committee, which first sat at Krishnogar on the 10th of June, 
consisted of Warren Hastings as President and Philip Milner 
Daores, James Laurell ond John Graham, Samuel Middleton, 
who was one of the members, could not attend, as he was busy in 
“the city,” ise, Murshidsbad, gotting together the necosary 
papers for the settlement of the “Huzoor Zillahs.” ‘Tho district 
of Nadia having been duly settled, the Oommitteo went on to 
Cossimbarar, whero thoy wore joined by Mr. Middleton, ‘The 
fizat meeting of the Committeo at Cossimbazar, of which thero is 
a record, was held on 7th July, and the last on 17th September 
1772, Warren Hastings left tho Committeo on the 14th Seplom- 
ber to proosed to Celoutta, while Samuel Middloton remained 
behind to take up his new appointmonts as Resident at the 
Darbar, Collector of Rajehahi, ond Chief of Oossimbazar; and the 
cirouit was continued by Messrs, Dacros, Laurell and Graham. 
During the timo the Committeo ant at Murshidabad it resolved on 
many important measures, the execution of which changed the 

em of revenue administration. 

Between 1772, when the Comptrolling Council of Revenue te 
at Murshidabad was dissolved, and 1774, when the Provincial Bestdont. 
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Council of Revenue at Murshidabtd was constituted, tho Resident 
at the Darbar (Samuel Middloton) had chargo of the collections of 
tho districts which had already been controlled from Murshidabad 
and oocupiod a position that was practioally that of a Commissioner, 
as all the Collectors of tho districts concerned (  Chunacolly, 
Lane, Ruckonpore, Rajmahal, Purnes, Dinajpore, Jahan- 

irporo”) corresponded through him with headquartore, ‘The 
Recdent continned to exercise theso powers til Decombor 1773, 
and it was not till Fobruay 1775, when Edward Baber, the 
then Resident at tho Darbir, became Ohiof of the Provincial 
Council of Revonuo, thit the Residont beoame solely a Politioal 
Agent. 

In 1772 it was decided that the English Supervisors should 
‘be designated Collectors, and an Indian officer, with the title of 
Diwin, was attached to'each for tho joint control of the rove- 
ues, Next year, it having beon resolved thatthe Collectors should. 
‘bo withdrawn from their distriots and roplacod by Indian dnile, 
a new system of control was formulated. In Bengal it was 
decided to establish—(1) A Committeo of Revonuo at the 
Prosidenoy, consisting of two members of Council and throo 
‘other senior officers, for conducting the ourrent business of tho 
collections of the metropolitan districts with the Ray Raydn as 
Diwin, (2) Councils of Rovonuo, consisting of a Chief and four 
sonior officers with on Indian Diwan, at Burdwan, Murehidabad, 
Dinijpore and Daoca, ‘The Murehidabid Provincial Council of 
Revenue was to deal with the following districts : “ Radshahy 
Bast and West divisions, Rackeupore, Chunacolly, Luskerporo, 
Tohanguirpore, Khas Talocks, Rajmabal and Boglipore including 
the annoxations Intely mado to the latter from Monghyr, 
Carrickpore, Juoglotery, and districts under the management of 
Mr. Brooke.’”* 

‘The Provinoial Councils, which started work in 1774, wore 
abolished in 1781, whon their functions wore transferred to a 
now Committee of Revenue at Osloatta, and Collectorships wore 
tuted, the President of each of the Provinoial Courcils offi- 
ciating as Collector under the Committee's control. ‘The designa- 
tion of the Committeo of Revenue was changed to’ Board of 
Revenue in 1786, and at the sumo timo the Collector was 
vested with the powers of Civil Judge and Magistrate, In 
the city of Murshidabad, however, separate arrangements were 
made, there being a District Court, superintended by a Judge and 
Magistrate, for the administration of justice within its limits. 

* Tam indebted forthe information calained ia the above account of catly 
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At this timo the sammndaris of Brebhiim and Bishnupur (now 
in the districts of Birbhiim ond Bankura) were included in the 
jurisdiction of the Collector of Murshidabad. ‘They formed tho 
‘most diffioult part of his charge, for the land had suffored 
griovously from the great famine of 1770, and distross and dosti- 
tution drove tho people to nots of lawlessness and violence, in 
which disbanded soldiors lent willing and oxport assistance, 
Armod bands roved through the country, and in May 1785 tho 
Collector was forced to report that the civil authoritios wore 
“destitute of any force capable of making hoad against such an 
armed multitude,” Ho therefore asked for troops to act against 
tho banditti, who woro gathored in bands four hundred strong. 
‘Next month their numbor had rison to ‘near a thousand pooplo,” 
and. they wore preparing for an organised raid on the low- 
londs, "Tho stato of affairs was oven worse next your, for 
tho marauders had ostablished permanent onmps and even inter- 
opted the revenue on ita way to tho treasury. It was cloar 
that tho aystom under whiok two such distant traots as Birbhiim 
and Bishnupur wore administered from Murshidabid ould 
continuo no longer, and that they required a responsiblo officer 
who could deal with thom on the spot, Accordingly, in Noveme 
dor 1786, Mr, Foloy was sont to Birbhiim and Mr. Pye to 
Bishnupur, and in 1787 tho two wore united in ono district, 
Mr. Pye boing “confirmed Oollootor of Bishonporo in addition to 
Boorbhoom horotofore superintonded by G. R. Foley, Hsq.”* 

‘Who first organized outbroak of tho sopoys in tho Mutiny of sronmx or 
1857 took place at Berhampore, which at the time was oantoned 185% 
dy tho 19th Regiment of Native Infantry, » corps of irregular 
cavalry, and two G-pounder guns manned by native gunners, 
‘The following sooownt of the outbreak is quoted from Forrest's 
History of the Indian Mutiny :—*'Tho rumours regording tho 
roused onctridgo did not take long in reaching Borhampore. 
Barly in February, a Brahman pay-bavildér, a man of good 
character, said to Colonel Mitchell, commanding the 19th Regi- 
rout Native Infantry: ¢ What is this slory everybody is talking 
about, that Government intends making tho native army use cows” 
‘nd pigs’ fat with the ammunition for thoir now xifles?? Colonel 
Mitobell asked him if ho believed there was any truth in tho 
report ; he roplied ho could not believe it. On the 24th of Fob- 
roary, a small dotachmont of the 34th Nativo Infantry reached 
the ‘station, and they wore anxiously questionod by the men of 
the 19th as to the truth of tho story rogarding tho greased 
cartridges, What they heard ro-nwakoned their fears, Next 
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day, when Colonel Mitchell ordered a parade for exercise 
with blank ammunition for the following morning, the men 
refused to recive the peroussion oaps served out to them 
in the evening, saying ‘ there was a doubt how tho ourtridges 
wero propared.’ Upon reosipt of this intelligenos, Colonel 
Mitohell went down with tho Adjutant to the lines, and 
called up all tho native commissioned officers in front of tho 
quarter-guard, and explained to them that the cartridges about 
to be sorved out in the morning wero the oartxidges mado up by 
tho 7th Regiment Native Infantry upwards of u yeor ago, and 
that they had better tell the men of their companies that those 
who refused to obey tho orders of their officers wore liable to the 
severest punishment, ‘T'wo of the native officers afterwards swore 
that bo said that they must take the cartridges, otherwise they 
would be sent to Burma or China where they would die; but the 
statement was contradicted by their oommanding officer. Colonel 
‘Mitchell, after ordering a morning parade of all the troops, 
roturned home. About ton or eleven at night, as he was falling 
fasloop, he hoard the sound of drums and shouts proceeding from 
the lines. ‘I droesed immediately, wont over to my Adjutant’s 
quarters, and directed him to assomble all the officers at my quar- 
ters quietly, I then went to Oaptain Alexander, and directed 
him fo bring bis cavalry as soon as possible into cantonments, 
and to beready at some distance on the right of our lines, I then 
went to the artillery lines and got the detachment of artillery, 
guns and ammunition ready for immediate action, I must 
explain that by the time I got to tho Adjutant’s quarters, the 
Grill-havildér of the regiment was moking his way to the 
‘Adjutant’s quarters; I asked what was tho disturbance in the 
ines ; he said the regiment had broken open the bolls-of-arms, 
and had foroibly taken possession of their arms and ammunition, 
and that they had loaded their muskets, As soon as I got the 
cavalry and artillery ready, I marched down with the officers of 
‘the regiments to the lines. I found tho mon in undress formed 
inline and shouting. Somo voices among them oalled on ‘Do 
not come on, the men will fire.” 

“Colonel Mitchell then loaded the guns with grape, and, 
leaving them in range, dismounted some of the troopers, and 
marched down onthe men. He sounded the officers’ call, on 
which a number of native officers and sepoys surrounded him. 
He demanded the meaning of the disturbance. ‘The native 
officers made all kinds of excuses, hogging that he would not 
bbe violont with the mon. He then addressed them, and pointed 
out the absurdity of their fears and the gravity of their offence. 
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‘T told tho officers they must immediatoly onll upon the men to 
lay down thoir arms ; tho native officers told me the men would 
not do so in tho presence of the guns and onvalry, but if I would 
withdraw them, they would go quiotly to their lines. ‘This was 
about threo in the morning, I ordored a parade at sunrise, 
and retired, sonding tho cavalry to their lines and the guns to 
tho magazine,’ The next morning the regiment fell in for 
parade without a symptom: of insubordination, After inspeotion, 
Colonel Mitchell had the Articles of War read to the mon, 
saluted tho oolours, and dismissed them, 

“Tho action of Colonel Mitchell was severely oriticisod at the 
timo, Tt has boen urged that he should havo made no concession 
to tho demand of ropoys with arms in their bands and in 
‘open mutiny. Colonel Mitchell, however, in his defence before 
the court of inquiry hold to investigate his conduct, maintainod 
that he made no compromise with 
ho ordered tho guns and cavalry off, tho native oficors deolared 
to him that some of tho companies had lodged their arms, and. 
that tho rest were doing #0. ‘The Govornor=Gonorul, in his minuto 
soforring to tho procoodings of tho court, remarked: ‘It 
no doubt true that there was no arranged bargain botwo 
Lioutenant-Colonel Mitchell and his mon; but whereas it was 
his duty to listen to no proposals, and to nooept no assurances, 
until ho had satisfied himself, through his Enropoan officers, 
that overy musket in the ranks was laid down, he did yield to 
roprosontations made on behalf of a regiment in mutiny, with 
‘arms in its hands, and ho did go in ordor to obtain from thom 
that which he ought to havo exacted as an act of obedienoo, 
It is impossible not to view the mode in which Liontonant- 
Colonel Mitchell withdrew the coercing foroo as m triumph to the 
mutinous sepoys.” It must, however, be borne in mind that 
Colonel Mitchell had only 200 men to coorce 800 sepoys, and, 
ho told the court of inquiry, ho wae unosrtnin ‘whothor, it it 
came to a fight, we were able to coeroa the mon of the 19th Native 
Infantry, and that I was in consoquenco oxooedingly desirous of 
avoiding a collision’ ‘The subsequent caror of the native 
cavalry and artillery renders it probable that had Oolonel Mitcholl 
resorted to foros, the men would have joined tho revolted regimout, 
and therefore the course he adopted may be regarded ae prudent, 
But the Indian Empiro was won by rast and daring doeds.” 

‘After this brief emewfe, the sopoys romained quict and 
continued to discharge thoir duties without any insubordination. 
So far indeed from attempting to break out again, they submitted 
1 petition to the Governor-General offering to proceed to Ching 
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or to serve anywhere on land or soa, if they were pardoned. 
Their provious insubordination could not, however, be overlooked, 
and, a8 a punishment, they were marched down to Barrackporo 
and thore disbanded on 81st March, No further trouble was 
exporioneed in tho contonmont or in the town of Murshidabid, 
though some soditious placards wero posted up in tho latter, 
until 28d Juno, when a panio broke out owing to a rumour that 
the 68rd Native Infantry ond tho 11th Trogular Cavalry, which 
wore oantoned there, hind mutinied, Quiot was soon rostored, 
‘and farther confidenoo was given to tho people by tho despatoh 
to Berhampore of detachments of two European regiments (Hor 
Majesty's 84th and 25th), of whom part wore sent by steamer 
to Alitoli (Bhagwingola) on the right bank of the Ganges, and 
thenoo conveyed by elephants and carriages rapidly and secretly 
to thoir destination, ‘Tho remainder wore sont up in brako-vans 
with four horses each, and, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
rapid travelling during the rainy gonson, arrived spoodily ond 
unexpectedly at Borhamporo, At tho ond of Dooomber thero was 
again somo suspicion of tho loyalty of the sepoys at Borhamporo, 
and a body of 100 European sailors was thorofore sont up as a 
precautionary monsuro ; but those foars proved groundless. In his 
final minute on the Mutiny the Lieutenant-Govornor, Sir B, J, 
Holliday, summarized tho position as follows:—“ Berhamporo, 
garrisoned by nativo troops, both cavalry and infantry, was resoued 
from throatoned danger, frst by the rapid despatch ‘of Wuropoan 
troops by. land and by steamer, and secondly by the prompt and 
‘well-oonoeived monsures for disarming tho native garrison,” 
Yours. Lt has already bon mentioned that tho zamindéris of B him 
Ror oy and Bishnupur, which now form a Inrgo part of tho prosont 
dimmer, districts of Birbhim and Bankura, wore included in Murshi- 
dabéd, but wore formed into an independent distriot in 1787, 
Other considerable changes appear to have takon placo at the 
samo timo, In 1786, Mr, Dawson, then Obiot of Murs idabad, 
declared that his juriadiotion was become ‘so changed from what 
it formerly was, that had I all tho plans that at various times 
have been made thereof before me, it would be difficult to point 
out with any dogroo of accuracy my mutilated Ohiofship, so 
intorsooted'it is and intorapersed.” ‘Tho formor pro-ominenoo of 
Murshidabad camo to bo so far forgotton, that in 1806 it sooms 
to have beon proposed to do away with it altogethor as a sopsrato 
Colleotorate. ‘The office of Judge and Magistrato of tho district 
of Murshidabid was for the time abolished, but in tho end “it 
‘was deemed inadvisable to transfer the collections of Murshidabad 
to tho charge of the Collestor of Bisbhiim.” ‘The result of these 
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many changes was to oause discrepancies between the aroas 
comprised undor the xevenuo and the criminal jurisdiotion, ‘The 
rovonuo area depended upon the old paryanas or fsoal divi. 
sions, which continued to pay their revenue into the treasury of 
tho distriot to which thoy were attached, however subdivided and 
soattored they might have become, ‘Tho area of the criminal 
jurisdiction was dotormined simply by motives of administrative 
‘convenience and tho necessity of moro effeotually suppressing 
of orimo in romoto parts of tho district. 

‘Pho difficalties ouusod by those anomalies of jurisdiction long 
continued, chiofly on tho southorn ond wostern frontiors of tho 
distriot ‘The Rovonue Surveyor in 1867 stated that ho had 
found in Murshidsbid ands bolonging to ostates that paid 
rovenuo to tho Colleotorates of Daooa and tho 24-Parganas, In 
1870 it was roported:—“ Tho boundary lino to the wost is 
most confused, lands belonging to ono district being froquontly 
found within the boundary of another, In fact, boundary-line on 
this side there is none, Tho quostion whothor a partioalar village 
belongs to Murshidabad or to Birbhiim has often to bo dooided 
by a reforenco to the survey records.” At tho samo period, thoro 
wore no less than 18 parganas which wore altogether beyond tho 
civil and mogistorial jurisdiction of Murshidabad, but in which 
most of tho villagos wero subject to tho fisoal authority of ity 
rovenuo officials, 

In tho year 1872 important rootifloations of tho boundary 
wore effected betwen Murahidabad ond Birbhim, and the old 
souroes of perplexity wore in large part removed. By a notifloae 
tion of Government, dated 11th Fobrunty 1875, and published 
in the Caloutta Gasette of tho 24th of that month, the north. 
astern, astern, and south-eastern boundaries wore fixed by tho 
flowing streams of the Ganges or Padma and the Jalangi; and 
such villagot of tho distriot of Malda as lay to tho right bank of 
the former river woro transferred to Murshidabid. ‘Tho bounda- 
ios on the south wore also simplified. A vory oxtonsive change 
‘was also effected on the wost, whoro thirty-nino villages wore 
transferred to Murshidabad from Birbhiim, and sovon villages 
from the Sonthal Parganas, Laterin the same year, by a notifica. 
tion dated 80th October, which was published in the Ca/outta 
Gaxette of 10th November, further changes wore made on the 
western frontier, no loss than 170 villagos being transferred from 
Murshidabid to Birbhiim, ‘Tho last extensive chango of jurisdic. 
tion took place in 1879, when thana Barwin, with an ‘area of 
108 square miles, was transforred to Murshidabéd from Birbhiim, 
while thins Rampur Hat ond Nalhati (including the prosont 
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thana of Murarai), which formed part of the Lalbigh subdivision 
of Murshidabad, were added to Birbbim. 

‘This chapter may be concluded by a brief account of tho 
‘Nawabs subsequent to Mubsrakeud-daula, to which will bo added. 
1 sketch of the history of the Seths of Murshidabad, who 
played on important part in the history of that city. 

‘Mubirak-ud-donla was eucceoded in 1793 by his eldest on, 
Bibar Jang, who died in 1802, Viscount Valentia, who visited 
Murshidabld in 1802 ond had an interview with Mani Begam, 
the widow of Mir Jafar, as well as with tho NawAb, has left an 
interesting account of the latter in his Voyages and Travels by the 
Genges, Ho describes tho pelanyuin of the Nawab as being 
all of cloth of gold, with panols of glass, and doors of the sumo 
material, and states that tho magnificent jewels which tho 
Nawab was wearing at the timo of his visit had beon taken out 
of pawn for the occasion, and that the oreditors were waiting 
downstairs to got them back ogain on his departure, ‘There is 
little of interest to record regarding the noxt threo Nawibs, vite, 
Ali Jah (1810—21), Wala Jah (1821—24) and Humayun Jah 
(1824~38), ‘The present palace at Murshidabad was built during 
the time of umAyun Jih, who purchased from the Kast India 
Company the old court houses at Fondalbagh and converted the 
grounds into a garden. 

"The lat ofthe family who enjoyed tho ttle of Nawab Nasim 
of Bengal was Feredua Jth (or Saiyid Mansur Ali Khin), who 
meceeded his father Humayun Jah in 1838, when he was 
nine years of age. At that time the Nawib’s stipond stood 
at the old figure of 16 lakhs, of which 7} lakhs wero allotted 
for his porsonal expenditure : from the remainder were paid the 
stipends of collateral branches of the family, and the balance 
constituted, a deposit fund. This stipend was subsoquontly 
reduced, and certain privileges enjoyed by former Nawibs wero 
abrogated. He was refused control over the Nizimat deposit 
fund, and his exemption from porsonal appearanos in the civil 
courts ‘was cancelled, His salute of 19 guns was moreover 
roduood to 18 guns, but was restored to the old number after 
the Mutiny in recognition of the servioes which he rendered 
by throwing the weight of his influence into the soales on the 
side of place and order, “I must,” wrote Sir Frederick Halliday, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in his final minute on the 
Mutiny, “do the Nawab the justioe to say that he has throughout 
conducted himself with the utmost loyalty, giving alll the ascist- 
jer, and always showing himeelf ready to anticipate 
any requisition on the pert of Government.” 
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In 1869 the Nawab wont to England to represont his 
grievances to the House of Commons, which in 1871 rejected 
his appeal by a majority of 87 votes. He continued to reside 
in England, and ia the meantime his affairs became so heavily 
involved that a Commission had to be appointed to artange with 
his creditors. By a formal deed excouted on the Ist Noveraber 
1880 he resigned his position and title, and renounood all right of 
interference with the affairs of the Nizimat jn consideration of 
an annual stipend of £10,000, the payment to him of 10 lakhs 
‘of rapoos in sottloment of various miscollaneous claims, and a 
suitable provision for his children born in England, ‘The title 
of Nawab of Murshidabad was oonforred on Saiyid Hasan Alt 
‘Khin, his oldest son, and the title of Nawab Nazim became 
extinct. The Nizimat deposit fund ceased to exist, the office of 
Agent to the Governor-General was abolished, and the allowances 
to the various members of the Nisimat family wero in future 
to be paid to them dircot by the Collector of Mursbidabad. 
Feredun Jéh (Mansur All Kbin) returned to India in 1881 and 
died of cholera at Murshidsbéd on the bth November 1884. 
Tle was buriod in the family comotery at Jafarganj in the only 
available space left in the line of tombs of Nawab Nazime, but the 
remains wore subsequently ro-interred at Karbola in accordance 
with his will. Tis eldest son, Saiyid Hagin Ali, was givon 
the hereditary title of Nawab Bahadue of Murshidébad in 
‘February 1882, and that of Anfir-ul-Omrah in July 1897, with 
the rank of the Promier Noble of Bongal. Subsequently 
provision was mado, by Act XV of 1801, and sn indenture 
attached to the Act, for the support end maintenance of tho 
Nawab Bahidur and of the honour and dignity of his station, 
‘Hoe was sucoveded by his eldest son, Wasif Ali Mirza Babsdur 
(born on tho 7th January 1875), the present Nawab Bahadur 
of Murshidabid, who was made K.OS.I. in 1909 and K. 
in 1912, His full title is Ttisham-ul-mulk, Rs 
Amir-ul-Omrih, Nawab Sir Asif Qadr Saiyid Wasit Alt Mirza, 

Khan Babadar, Mahibat Jang, Nawab Bahidur of Murshida- 

bad, K0.v.0, Kost. 

‘The history of the Soths of Murshidabad is connected with tax 
some of the most oritical revolutions in Bengal during the Sto" 
4th century, ‘They owed their influence to their position as ams, 
ankers and financiers, ‘They were, in fact, predominant: in 
tho sphoro of Indian finance: Burke ‘ssid of them that “their 
transactions wero 08 extonsivo as those of the Bank of England,” 
and they have boon not unworthily styled “the Rothschilds of 
India,” ‘The designation by which they are commonly known, 
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viz., Jagat Seth, is, it may be explained, not a personal namo 
Dut a title, meaning ‘Banker of the World,” which was conferred 
by the Mughal Emperor, 

They belonged to the well-known tribe of Marwéris, the 
Jews of Tndia, ag they have been called, whose hereditary 
onterpriso carries them as traders to very part of tho country. 
‘Phe original home of tho family is said to have beon at Nagar, 
fa town in the Rajput Stato of Jodhpur. ‘Towards the close of 
the sovontoonth century, Hirdnand Stho, whom the ‘Setbs regard 
as the founder of thoir family, migrated from his native oity and 
sottled at Patna, which was one of the greatest trade ootres 
in the lowor valley of the Ganges. ‘To Hirdnand Saho were bora 
seven sons, who soem to have all followed their fathor’s profos- 
sion, and established banking firms in different parts of India, 
‘The eldest of the soven, Manik Ohand ; botook himself to Daooa, 
which was as that timo tho eoat of the Muhammadan Govern- 
ment, and the natural contre of attraction to an enterprising 
man, When Murshid Kull Khan transferred the capital to 
Murehidabad, the banker followed his patron, and became the 
‘most influential personage at the new court. 

Tt would soem that Manik Chand was the right-hand man of 
the Nawib in his financial reforms, and also in his privato 
affairs, ‘Tho establishment of the mint at Murshidabad, by 
which the city was conspicuously marked as the new capital of 
Bongal, was rendered easy by thé*oommand of specie possessed 
by the banker. Tho same qualification perhaps suggested, as it 
certainly facilitated, the fundamental change introduced by 
Murshid Kuli Khan, in aooordanoo with which the zamfodars, 
or other collectors of revenue, paid the land tex by monthly 
instalments at Murshidabéd. ;‘Theso payments passed through 
the hands of Manik Chand, and it was through him also that 
the annual revenue of ono crore and fifty lakhs of rupoos 
was annually remitted to the Mughal Emperor; whether in 
specie, as stated in Mubammadan accounts of the rule of Murshid 
Kuli Khin or in drafts and orders, drawn by Manik Chand on 
the corresponding firm of his brother in Dalhi, as is suggested in 
the family history and as certainly appears to have been the caso 
after the death of Murshid Kuli Khan,* The coffers of Manik 
Chand wore, moreover, the depositary of the private hoards of 
Murshid Kuli Khan; and on tho death of the latter it is 

© According to Vie Rigazi-e-SalAtin the ovenuo was vent In & oo 
soi See Varecre enemies 
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said that"fve orores of rupees romeined till unpeid. Under 
these oiroumstances, it is easy to beliove that the influenos of 
the bankor became almost as groat as that of the Governor. 
On the one hand, Murshid Kul Kham is said to have obtained 
for Manik Ohand the title of Seth” or banker from tho Emperor 
‘Farrukhsiyyar, in 1714. On the other band, it is asserted in 
the family history that Manik Chand had previously helped 
Marehid Kuli to purchase the continuanos of his offico as Nawab 
of Bongal aitor tho death of Aurangzeb. It is ab least certain 
that from this time the banker and his doscondants wore recog 
nised as members of the Nawab’s Council, that their influonoo 
was of chisf importance in deciding the reault of every dynustio 
revolution, and that they were in constant communication with 
the ministers of the Delhi Gourt. 

Manik Ohand, having no children, adopted his nephow Fathi 
Chand, the head of the firm at Dethi, who had also received the 
title of Seth. ‘Tho latter wes in high favour with the Emperor 
Farrukhsiyyor, who was under heavy pecuniary obligations to 
tho firm. Maoik Ohad died, full of wealth and honours, in 
1722 ; and his adopted son at onoe took his position as the richest 
banker in India ond the most influontial man in matters of 
finanes. In 1724, on the occasion of his first visit to Delhi, the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah conferred on him the title of Jagat 
Seth,” or “tho banker of the world.” Acoording to another 
aooount, this title wos granted by Parrukhsiyyar; but it is 
admitted by all that Fathi Chand was the first of the family to 
boar the name of Jagat Seth, which has since become so woll 
known in history. On the death of Murshid Kuli Khan, in 
1726, the new Nawab, Shuja-ud-daula, appointed Fathi Chand 
to bo one of his four Oounoillors of State, and sems to have 
submitted to his advice during tho fourteen years of his peaceful 
rule, 
On the accession of Sarfariz Khin in 1739, the banker 
rotained his position in the Council ; but the voluptuous passions 
of the Nawab led to a rapture, which is thus described in 
Orme’s Hislory of British India :—« There was a family of Gentoo 
merchants at Muxadavad, whose head, Juggut-Soat, had raised 
himself from no considerable origin to be the wealthiest banker 
in the empire, in most parts of which he had agents supplied 
with money for remittances, from whom he constantly received 
good intelligence of what was transaoting in the governments in 
which they were settled. In Bongal his influenos was equal to 
that of any officer of the administration ;for, by answering to the 
treasury as security for most of tho renters farming the lands of 
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the province, he know, better than any one, all the details of the 
rovenues ; while tho groat ofroulation of wealth which he com- 
manded rendered his assistance necessary in every emergency 
of oxponte, His eldest son was married to a woman of exquisite 
doauty, tho report alone of which inflamed the ouriosity of the 
Nawab so muoh, that ho insistod on soving her, although he knew 
the disgraco which would bo fixed on the family by showing a 
wito unveiled to a strangor, Noithor the romonstrances of tho 
father, nor his powor to avenge the indignity, availed to divert 
tho Nawab from this ineolont and futilo resolution, ‘Tho young 
‘woman was sont to tho palaco in tho evoning, and, after staying 
thoro a short space, returned, unviolated indeed, but dishonoured, 
to her husband,” Such is the canso commonly assigned to 
oooant for tho fact that Jagat Seth fell away from the Nawab 
Surfardz Kha, the last hoir of tho groat Murshid Kuly Khan, 
the patron of hie family, and allied himself with Alt Vardi Khan, 
Tho Soth family give another explanation, which they regard 
as moro honourable to their anoestor. ‘They sey that Murshid 
‘Koli Khan had, in the oourse of business, deposited with Manik 
Chand a sum of soven orores of rupees, which had never been 
xopaid. ‘When Sarfartz Khan, on his accossion, prosved for pay 
ment, Fathi Ohand begged for a reasonable period for its 
liquidation, and, in the meanwhile, leagued himeelf with AIT 
Vardi Khin, who was already proparing for revolt in Bihar, 
‘ho successful issue of this revolution has already been 
described. 

Pathi hand died in the your 1744, nod was suoveoded in his 
title of Jogat Soth by hie grandson, Mahtab Rai, His two sons 
had died in his lifetime, but each had Joft a son; and the two 
‘cousins, Mahtib Kai, tho on of the elder brother, and Swarup 
Chand, the son of tho youngor, who received tho title of Mahi 
raja, were joint heirs of his wealth, ‘They aro sid to havo 
possessed a capital of ton orores of rapoos, or ton millions sterling, 
and tradition ostimatos their wealth by saying that they could 
have, if they chose, blocked up with rupees the hend of the 
Bhigirathi at Suti. ‘That tho stories of thoir richos are not idle 
is lear from the account given in tho Sair-u? Mutakharin 

“Mahtah Rai ond Raja Swartip Chand woro both grandsons 
to Togat Seth Fathi Ohand by two brothers, who died both in 
tho time of Shuja Khan, Viooroy of Bongal;; so that his fortune, 
which was literally immense, and past all belief, passed to those 
his grandsons, who, in Ali Vardi Khan's time, lived in Bengal 
with 9 much credit and authority as is bardly oredible at suoh 
‘8 distanoo of time, ‘Their richos were so groat that no such 
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bankers wore ever seen in Hindustén or the Deon, nor was 
there any banker or merchant that could stand s comparison 
with them all over India. It is evon certain that all the bonkers 
of their time in Bengal were cither their faotors, or some of 
their family, Their wealth may be guessed by this fact, In 
tho first invasion of the Mardthas, and when Mursbidabad w. 
no yet surrounded by walle, Mir Habib, with a party of their 
ost horse, having found moans to fall upon that city, before Alt 
‘Vardi Khan could come up, carried from Jagat Seth’s house 
two orures of rapocs, in Aroot coin only,* and this prodigious 
sum did not affeot the two brothers, more than if it had beon 
two trusses of straw. ‘They continued to give afterwards to 
Government, as they had done before, hills of exchange called 
darsanis of ono orore at a time, by which words is meant a draft, 
which the acceptor is to pay at sight without any sort of excuse, 
In short, their wealth was euch that there is no mentioning it, 
without scoming to exaggerate, and to deal in extravagant 
fables.t 

Among the modes by which their profits were gained 
may be mentioned the receipt of the rovenue of Bengal 
and its transmission to Delhi, the oxchange on dopreciated 
currenoy, and traneaotions with European merchants, ‘There 
wore in those days no treasuries soattored over the country 
in the soveral districts. ‘The zamindére collested the revenue, 
and romitted it to the viceregal treasury at Murchidabad. 
Every year, at the time of Puvyé, or annual settlement of 
the revenue (a custom introduced by Murshid Kuli Khan) 
the zamindirs assombled ut the bank of the Seths, in order to 
sottle their accounts, adjust the difference of data or discount, 
and negotiate for a fresh supply of funds, From a report 
on this subject by Mr. Batson in 1760, in Long’s Sedections 
from Unpublished Records, it appears that Jagat Seth had the 
privilege of having his money stamped at the Murshidabad mint, 
on paying a duty of 4 por cont. ‘By which privilege, and 
by his great wealth and influeneo, in the country, he reaps tho 
great benefit arising from the above-mentioned practice (batta) ; 
and the Nawab finds it convenient to indulge him therein, in 
recompense for the loans and exactions to which he obliges him,” 

‘With regard to the dealings of the firm with Muropean 
merchants, an element of confusion is introduced by the cixoume 
stance that the term ‘Seth’ means merely banker, so that when 
dealings with the Sethe aro mentioned, it does not follow that 
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these were the Sethe of Murshidabad. ‘There is, howover, a passage 
in Orme’s History of Hindustan which shows the magnitude of 
their tranenotions with the French, In connection with Clive’s 
attack on Chandernagore, it is stated that ‘ the French bad many 
friends at the court of the Nawib; amongst others the Soths, 
Mootabray and Roopohand (Mabtitb Rai and Sworip Oband), to 
whom the Government of Ohandernagore was indebted for a 
million and-o-half of rupees,’ It may also bo mentioned, in 
illustration of this poiut, that it is believed to this day’ by 
tho poople of Bongal that the Soths advanood largo eums of 
money to the English, prior to the battle of Plassey; and that 
‘the rupeos of the Hindu banker, equally with the eword of tho 
English oolonel, contributed to the overthrow of the Muham- 
madan power in Bengal.’ 

he Selections from Unpublished Records of Gorerument by 
Mz, Long contain a fow allusions to tho Sethe during the rulo 
of Ali Vardi Khan, In 1749, whon the Nawab blockaded 
the factory of Cossimbasar, tho English got off by paying 
him Re, 13,00,000 through the Seths, of which sum they appoar 
to have retained a certain proportion, In 1763, in anawor to tho 
Court of Directors, who wero prossing tho Council to obtain the 
establishment of a mint in Oaloutta, tho Prosidont wrote, ‘It 
would bo impractionblo to offoot it with the Nawab, as an attempt 
of ‘hat kind would be immediately ovorset by Jagat Seth, oven 
‘at tho exponse of a much largor sum than we could afford; he 
being the polo purchasor of all the bullion that is importod into 
provinoo, by which he is annually a vory considerable 
nor?’ ‘Tho President, however, suggested that an effort might 
bo made to cbtain permission direct from tho court of Delhi. 
‘This would roquiro at least Re, 20,0,000, ‘and tho affair must 
bo carried on with tho groatest soorecy, that Jagat Seth’s house 
might not have tho loast intimation of it? In 1768, the your 
after the establishment of the Caloutta mint, wo find Mr. Douglas, 
a large oreditor of the Company, absolutely refusing to take pay- 
ment in Oaloutta sikka rupees, on the ground that “ his fortuno 
would be daily exposed to being curtailed from 6 to 10 por cont. 
at the pleasure of Jagat Seth, who has the sole management of 
the ourrent money of the country, and can al 
fluotuato in such a manner as he goes convenient for his 
purpose.” 

‘After the death of Als Vardi Khan in 1756, the Seths wore 
brought into much closer intoroourse with the English, ‘Cho 
negotiations with Sirij-ud-daula after the capture of Caloutta 
wero to a largo extent.carried on through the agency of the Beths. 
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Unlike some of the other negotiators, tho bankers would sem 
nover to have played, or to have threatened to play, the part of 
traitors, nor to have stipulated for any exosesive sharo in tho 
enormous stm of money which concluded the bargain, Wo 
firat hoar of the Seths as in communication ‘with the English at 
the time when tho fugitive Bengal Counoil mot on board a 
schooner off Falt&, Caloutta was takon on 22nd Juno ; and on 
August 22nd the Council resolved to writo a complimentary lottor 
to Jagat Seth, amonget othors, that ho might intereode for them 
with the Nawab. Tn the consultations dated bth September 
1756, thoro is a good deal of curious information, Uma Oharen, 
(Omichand), for reasons of hie own, hnd refused to forward tho 
lotter to Jagat Soth, Mx, Bisdom, the Dutch Govemor of 
Cossimbazar, and Warren Hastings, who was still pormitted his 
liberty at the same place, sent important news from Murshidabld. 
‘Tho Nawab of Purnea, supported by a faction at Delhi, had 
doolared against Sirdj-ud-daula ; and a quarrel had broken olt 
between Sirhj-ud-doula and Jagat Seth. ‘The Nawab hed 
roproushed the baukor for not obtaining for him tho imperial 
ratification of his offie, and had crdored him to raiso from 
tho merchants threo orores of rupees. Jagat Seth ploadod the 
hardships of the already opprossod people, but reosived a blow 
in tho face, and was confined, Mir Jafar insisted upon his being 
sot at liberty, but in vain. On 23rd November, the Council, who 
wore still at Falts, instruoted Major Kilpatrick to write again 
to Jagut Both, “to let him know that their dependonco was upon 
him, ond upon him alono, for the hopes they had of resottling in 
‘an amioablo manner.” 

After tho axzival of Olive, and the recapture of Caleutta, tho 
Soths are not hourd of until fresh nogotiations were opened ‘with. 
the Nawab, in order to load to tho isolation of Onanderagore, 
“Owing to the exasperation of the Nawab, the Sethe,” says Orme, 
wore afraid to appear openly as friends to the Knglish ; but 
they doputed their ablest agent, Ranjit Rei, to attend the Nawab 
and ordered him to correspond with Oolonel Olive.” ‘Tho treaty 
of February 1767, by which Sirij-ud-daula granted the 
Aemgnds of the English, was effeoted by. this person. After the 
capture of Ohandernagore by Clive, when a quarrel with the 
Nawab ogain become imminout, the first overture for the ove 
throw of Sirkj-ud-daula one from the Sethe, Un 23rd April, 
the day before the same proposals were mado on behalf of Mir 
Tafor, 9 Mubammadan officer, named Yar Latif Khan, asked for 
' scoret conference with Mr. Watts, tho Itesidont at Cossimbazar. 
This man commanded 2,000 horse in the Nawab’s service, but 
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reooived a stipend from the Setbs to defend them on any ooon 
sion of danger, oven against tho Nawab himeolf, He brought a 
proposal for betraying Murshidabad to the Wnglish with the help 
‘of the Soths, which ultimately ripened into tho plot by whioh 
Mir Jafar was raised to tho masnad, It wus in their house at 
Mursbidabid that on 30th Juno 1767, seven days after tho battlo 
‘of Plasaey, tho arrangomonts for carrying out tho peouninry 
Dargain wero concluded, and tho trick of tho red troaty was 
disclosed, ‘Tho position, which tho family continued to oooupy 
under tho now ordor of things, may bo estimated from tho 
following ciroumatanoes. In Septomber 1759, whon the Nawab 
Mir Jafar paid a visit to Caloutia, he was accompanied by Jagat 
Both, aud they were both Invishly outeriained for four days at 
tho exponae of the Company, ‘Tho charges for the Nawab 
on this oconsion amounted to nearly Rs, 80,000; and Arcot 
rupees 17,874 wore expended on tho entertainment of Jagat 
Both, 

It is from about this timo that tho misfortunes of the Seths 
bogan. ‘They had assisted in raising Mir Jafar to the manad, 
but thoy wero unable to satisfy his con‘inuous demands for money. 
One of their quarrols with the Nawab is thus narrated and com- 
mented on by Malcolm, in his Life of Lord Clive:—* Jagat Seth 
and his brother (cousin (?) ] had obtained leave to proovod on a 
pilgrimage to Parasnath, and had commenced their journey, whon 
information was reosived that they were in correspondenco with 
tho Shabzida (who was at that timo threatoning to invade 
Bihar), and had actually furnished him with the moans of paying 
his new lovies, ‘The Nawab, giving orodit to this report, sont. 
to stop them ; but they refused compliance with his onder, and 
procended under the guard of 2,000 men, who had beon furnished 
for their escort, ‘These troops, on receiving a promise of tho 
liquidation of their arreurs, readily transferred their allegianoo 
from the prince to the bankors. ‘The Nawab, even if ho had had 
tho disposition, would probably have found himself without (he 
‘means of conrcing theso wealthy subjects into submission, ‘ho 
prinoipal bankers of India command, through the inucnoe of 
their extonsive oredit, tho respect of sovercigns and the support 
of their principal ministers and generals. ‘Their proporty, 
though often immense, is seldom in a tangible form, ‘Their 

profits enablo thom to bear moderate exactions ; and tho 
Prince, who has recourse to viclenoo towards ono of this class, is 
not only likely to fail in his immedinte object of plunder, but ia 
cortain to destroy his future resources, and to excite an improse 
sion of his character that must greatly facilitate those attompts 
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against his life and powor to which it is the Jot of despots to bo 
oontinnally oxposed.”” 

In 1768, one of the first things Mir Kasim did when war 
broke out betweon him and tho English was to scize the two 
cousins who were at the hend of the firm, Mahtab Rai Jagat Seth 
and Maharaji Swariip Chand, whose attachment to the English 
mado them objects of suspicion, ‘Tho English immediately 
romonstrated against this act, which was, no doubt, intended to 
prevent intrigues between them and tho Seths. ‘The following 
is tho protest from tho Governor to the Nawab, dated 24th April 
1763 :—“ I am just informed by a lottor from Mz, Amyatt that 
Muhammad Taki Kbin wont on tho 2lst instant ab night to the 
house of Jagat Seth ond Swarup Chand, and ontried them to 
Hirajhil, whero ho koops them under a guard, ‘This flair 
surprises mo greatly. Whon your Exodllenoy took the govorn- 
mont,upon yourself, you and I’ and the Soths being assombled 
togothor, it was agrood that, as they aro men of high rank in tho 
country, you shall mako uso of their nssistanco in managing 
your affairs and nover consent that thoy should bo injurod ; and 
When I had the ploasuro of seeing you at Monghyr, I then’ like- 
wise spoke to yon about them, and you set my heart at caso by 
assuring mo that you would on no aooount do thom any injury. 
‘The taking of mon of their rank in such an injurious manner out 
of their home is oxtromely improper, and is disgraoing thom in 
tho highest degroo, It is, moroover, a violation of our agreement 
nd therefore refleote dishonour upon you and me, and will bo 
tho moans of acjuiring us an ill name from everybody. ‘The 
aovementioned gontlemen ware nover thus disgraced in tho time 
of any former Nizims,” As is well known, this remonstranco was 
unavailing. 

Attor the defoat of Udhua Nollah, Mir Kasim's ‘wrath was 
turned against bis prisoners, and tho two Seths, whom he dragged. 
with him in hie flight, woro oruelly putto death, ‘Tradition etatos 
that they wero Aung into the Ganges from one of the towers of tho 
fort of Monghys, and that a faithful old sorvant, named Chun‘, 
bogged that ho might share thoir fate and was thoreupon thrown 
into the river after them, ‘This picturesque story doos not 
appear to be warranted by fact, for not only does tho Satrul 
“Mutathavin stato that thoy wero haoked to piooes by Kasim Ali's 
orders af Bith in the Patna district, but Major Grent, who was 
an offer in Major Adams’ army, states that ho found their 
Dodies buried in one of tho rooms of a house there, Tho 
tradition, howover, sooms to have sprung up soon after their 
doath, for the translator of the Sair-u/-Mfuakharin (Raymond 
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aiias Haji Mustapha), writing about 1786, says—“ Out of 10,000 
boatmen who pass every your bya oortain tower of tho oastle 
‘of Monghyr, there is not a man but will point out the spot whor 
the two Jagat Seths were drowned, nor is there an old woman 
at Monghyr, but would repeat the spooch of the horoioal Chun to 
his mastox’s exeoutioners.” 

‘Tho two cousins wore suoceeded by their two sons, Soth 
‘Bhushél Ohand, the oldest son of Mahtab Rai, who was confirmed 
in the title of Jagat Seth by tho Emperor Shah Alam in 1766, 
and Seth Udwnt Chand, the eldest son of Swarip Ohand, who 
was pormitted to inherit his father’s title of Mahfraja, It 
would appear that the two new heads of tho firm were as 
united in their dealings as their fathore had been; and thet, 
like them, they were commonly regarded os brothers. In a 
letter to Lord Clive in May 1765, they represented in piteous 
Ianguago their distreseod situation, and especially complained of 
the hardships suffered by their younger brothers, Soth Gulab 
hand and Babu Mabir Chand, So far as oan be asvertained, 
those brothers were really scound cousins, boing younger sons 
of the two Seths who had ‘ben murdered by Mir Kasim, ‘hoy 
hhnd been carried off with their fathers, and had boon finally 
handed over to the tender mercies of tho Emporor of Delhi 
and the Wazir of Oudh, Wo find that Mir Jafor, the reinstated 
Nawab of Bengal, had boon induced to intercede for thom 
with the Wazir; but they wore not delivered back to their 
brethren at Murshidabid until a heavy ransom had beon 
paid. Tho Soths roprosented thoir impoverishmont on this 
account to Lord Clive, but he replied to them in tho following 
storn letter, dated Novembor 1765 :— You are not ignorant what 
attention and support I always chowed to your father, and how 
cordially I havo continued it to you and the remainder of the 
family. It cannot, therefore, but bo matter of great concern to 
me to learn that you do not seriously consider what part you 
ought to act, to establish your own credit and tho publio interest, 
Instead of keeping up to tho original intention and nooossity 
of having this treasury under three separate keys, I find all the 
money has been lodged with your femily in your own house, 
and that you have been aosenting atleast to the farming of the 
‘Bengal provinoo under tho rents 1am ascured it will bear. Iam 
informed also that you have boon pressing tho zamindars to 
discharge their debts to your fathers, at tho time when they are 
five months in arrear to tho Government, ‘This is a step I oan by 
no means approve of or allow, You are still a vory rich house ; 
but I grootly fear that tendenoy you soem to have to avarice will 
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not only turn greatly to your dissdvantago, but at the same time 
dostroy that opinion I had of your inclination and disposition 
to promote the publio good.” 

In tho following yoar the Soths laid a claim before the 
English for botwoon 60 and 60 lakhs of rupees, of which 
21 lakhs had beon advanced to Mir Jafar for the support of 
his own and tho Buglish army, Bor this lattor sum Lord Olivo 
oooptod linbility, aud suggested that it should be repaid in 
equal moieties by tho Company and the Nawab, In the same 
year itis inoidoutally recorded that the Council hd beon under 
the nocossity of applying to the Soths for a loan of 1} lakhs of 
rupees, Whon Lord Olive reosived from the Bmperor, Shih 
Alam, tho grant of tho Diwani on behalf of the Company in 
1766, he immediately appointed Khushal Ohand Jagat Seth, 
who was thon only eighteen yeare old, to bo the Company's sarra/ 
or “shroff” ; and in tho troaties of 1766 and 1770, which 
confirm the appointments of two successive Nawabs, Jagat Soth 
ia montion ators who wore entrusted 
with the supremo management of affnirs. 

Tradition dates tho decline of tho Soths trom tho time of 
Khushil Chand, It is said that ho refwsod an annual stipend 
of 8 lakhs of rupoos which was offerod to him by Olive, and 
thnt his own oxponses wore at the xato of one lakh por month, 
Ho diod at the carly ago of thirty-nino; but during his short 
lifetime, ho was tho moat lavish bonofactor of all his family 
to tho snorod Jain hill of Parasnith, ‘Tho prodigal oxpondituro 
of the Soths, as indicated by their religious donations, may havo 
contributed to drain tho inhorited rosouroos of tho family, bus 
tho roal onus» of thoir rain must bo sought in the change whish 
was now taking placo in the Government of Bengal. ‘Tho 
groat famino of 170, which revolationizad the fnaacial condition 
of the country, fit impaired their position ; and, finally in 1779, 
when Warren Hastings transforred to Caloutta tho Khalsa or 
Government Treasury, they ooased to bo any longer the bankers 
of tho Bnglish. Instoad of aooownting for thoir downfall by 
these adequate causes, the Seths themsclves oxplain it by tho 
following story. ‘Tho vast treasures of tho family, they say, had 
been buried under ground by Khushél Chand, and death onme 
upon him suddenly before he was able to disoloso the searet, 
Tn spite of their reduced ciroumstanoes, tho Scths app. 
bave lived ia Oriental stato, for Raymond, tho translator of 
tho Sair-uleMutatharin, says:—" von wo late as the year 1780 
there were 1,200 women: in the-voraglios of the two remaining 
brothers ond about 4,000 porsons of all sorts in their palaoes,”” 
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Like many other membors of the family, Khushal Ohand 
was childloss, Ho adopted his nephow, Harakh Chand, upon 
whom tho title of Jagat Seth was conferred by tho English 
without any reference to Delhi, It is said that he was in 
pecuniary difficultios until he inherited tho fortune of a second 
uncle, Gulab Chand, Harakh Chand Jagat Soth was tho first 
of thofamily who abandoned the faith of his anoostore, and 
embiaood the oreed of Vishnu, Having no gon, and boing vory 
anxious to havo an hoir born of his own body, he had reoouro 
tothe various observances enjoined in such a oaso by tho Jain 
religion, but all to no purpose, At last ho followod the ndvico 
ot a Baivagi and propitinted Vishnu, Ho thon obtainod his 
desire, and beoame a Vaishnava, Harakh Chand left two sons, 
Indra Chand ond Vishnu Chand, who inherited his property 
in equal shares, Indra Chand, the elder, on whom tho title of 
Jagat Soth was conferred, was succeeded by hie son, Gobind 
Chand, who ia said to havo dissipated tho romaining wealth of 
his ancostors, He lived for somo timo on tho sums ho obtainod 
by selling the family jowols, and finally bocamo dependent on 
a ponsion of Re, 12,000'a year, which was allowed him by tho 
Bust India Company in consideration of the sorvioos rendorod 
by his ancestors, Ho was not otherwise rooognizod by tho 
Government, and the title of Jagat Soth boonmo oxtinct, boing 
eat held by his fathor, On tho death of Gobind Ohand, the 
headship of the family, togothor with the ponsion (reduovd to 
Res, 8,000 a your) pasted to Krishna Ohand, tho son of Vishnu 
bond, 
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OHAPTER II, 


‘THE PEOPLE, 


Donxo tho thirty-nino yours which have elapsed sineo 1872, Gxowsx 
whon the first oonsus was taku, tho population of Murshidabad o”2220~ 
hhas inoroasod by 158,170, or 18 por oont.: tho figures of oadh ™™* 

consus ato givon in the margin. 
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shortly before 1881 and caused 
——————— heavy mortality, In tho noxt 
deonde, however, thore was a marked rooovery, the inoreaso 
rooorded in 1901 representing 6-6 per cont. The growth of the 
pooplo, howover, was far from uniform, for in the low-lying tracts 
to the east it amounted to only 8 por cent,, whereas in the higher 
country to the west it averaged 18 per cont., and even rose as 
high as 26 por cent, in thanas Sagardighi and Nabagrim, two 
sparsoly populated thanas which attract immigrants from Birbhiim 
‘and the Sonthal Parganas. 
‘The decade 1901—1910 was one of chequered prosperity, In 
1904 there were 
|oPMaueAa | Donstty| severe floods by 
sqlite | which & consi- 
erable area was 
we | Submerged, 
tar | Next year there 
‘was on epidemio 
28@ | ofcholera, whioh 
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and a demand for labour was created by the construction of 

threo uew railway lines, vis., tho Ranighit-Murshidabid branch 

of the Rastern Bongal Stato Railway and the Barharwa- 

Animganj-Katwa and Ondal-Sainthia branches of the ast Indian 

Railway. 

‘An inguiry regarding tho relative healthiness and unhealthi- 
nese of differont. parts of the districts was made by the Bengal 
Drainage Committeo in 1906-07, and tho conclusions at which 
it arrived woro that :— (1) Tho most malarious thanas aro Bhag- 
wingola, Ménullabazor, Shahinagar, Dauletbazar, Sujigan; 
Hariharpare, Asinpur and perhaps Jalangi; and (2) the lo 
malarious areas aro comprised in the whole of the Kindi subdi 
sion and the thanas of Shamshorganj, Suti, Raghunsthganj, 
Mirzapur and Sigardighi.” ‘Those conolusions are confirmed by 
tho results of the consus of 1911, ‘he Kandi subdivision has 
Aeyelopod at the rate of 9°75 per cont., and all the other thanas 
montionod as least malarious havo an inoroase, exoopt Raghunath 
ganj where tho population is stationary. Shemsherganj, whioh 
mado tho greatest progross botwoon 1872 and 1901, is still grow- 
ing rapidly and has added another 16 por cent. to its population, 
Of the cight thanas mentioned as most malarious, six aro distinot- 
ly dooadent, 

‘The cast and wost of tho district aro cloarly difforontiatod by 
their physioal configuration, ‘Tho portion lying to the wost of 
the Bhigirathi is a continuation of the Ohota Nagpur platea 

ita gonoral lovel is higher than that of tho rost of tho district 

surface is undulating and tho olimate is comparatively dry. ‘Tho 
eastern portion is a delinio tract in which the land is still being 
gradually raised by tho deposition of silt from tho rivers which 
trovorto it, though the action of naturo has been interfered with 
to somo extent by tho marginal embankment along the loft bank 
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of the Bhagirathi, which prevents the inundation which would 
otherwise occur. 


‘Theso conditions affect the density of population, which is 
considerably greater in the olluvial country to the cast of tho 
Bhigirathi than in the lees fortilo country tothe west. In tho 
lattor tract the mean density is redaced by the figures for the 
central fhanas, which, though now growing rapidly, are still 
sparsely inhabited. The most populous thanss lie along tho 
Bhagirathi, four of them having a density of over 1,000 por 
equaro mile, while in foar thanas to tho west there are under 500 
porsons to the aquare mile, 

‘Tho soalo of migration both to and from tho district is com- Mxox. 
paratively small, for 









Daas, tho immigrants ro- 
present only 5°6 por 
entero cont, and tho omi- 
‘Nattrn population Brant bh pee oooh 
of tho population: the 





futual figures recorded at the coorus of 1911 aro. givon in the 
margio, ‘The volume of emigration is growing, the number 
of persons bora in tho district but enumerated outside it boing 
nearly 29,000 more than in 1901. ‘The result of this inorease is 

tho balance of migration is docidedly against the district, 
‘whioh loses nearly 25,000 moro by emigration than it gains by 
immigration. 

‘The north of tho district suffers from dilavion, a good deal of 
land on its southern bank being washed away by the Gangos and 
thrown up on the opposite sido in Malda and Rajehthi. ‘There 
is consequently a movoment of cultivators and others to the new 
alluvial formations, which causes the emigrants to Malda to 
exceed tho immigrants from that distriot by 20,000, whilo the 
Joss to Rajehthi amounts to aoarly 16,000, ‘The exodus to 
‘Milda appears to havo been stimulated by the opening of the 
‘Katihar-Godigari railway line, ‘The number of persons born in 
Murshidabad who wore enumerated in Malds has risen from 
12,000 to 27,000, and the movement has not stopped there, but 
has extended to Purnea, which in 1901 contained under 1,000 
natives of Morshidabad but now has 5,000, ‘Phere isa fair 
amount of immigration from Bih&r and Orisen and the United 
Provinces, But with the exception of the Sonthal Parganas, which 
contributes 15,600 immigrants, comparatively little of this is 
permanent, for though the immigrants stay for some yoars, «.g., 
in the service of zamindars, they form their matrimonial oonnec- 
tions in their own country and ultimately return thither. 
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Towss, Altogether 94 por cont, ot the poople live in villages, and the 
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urban population amounts to 
only 83,483 porsons. There 
are six towns, as shown in the 
mongin, their average popula 
tion boing 13,914, ‘Tho most 
progressive town is Borham- 
pore, the distriot headquarters, 
the inhabitants of which havo 


increased by 7 por cont. sinos 1901; tho subdivisional hond- 
quorters of Kandi and Jangipur have also registered increases. 
Murshidabid and Azimganj, a municipality in its suburbs, aro 
both decadent, sustaining continuous ond steady docline of 
population since 1872, In both towns tho oarthguake of 1807 
overthrew a groat number of buildings, which the people have 
not boen able to replace, and the untouched ruins give 
to the visitor an uncomfortable improssion of poverty ond 


decay. 


ymtiors, ‘The omsus village corresponds to the mausa or survey unit 
of aren, and not to the residential village, io, 0 continuous 
collection of houses, bearing a common name, with its dependent 
hamlets, ‘The two may, of course, corrospond, eg. whore the 
mausa contained ouly one village at the time of the survey, and 
no other village has since been built ; but in other oases a mauza 
may contain several residential villages, which have sprung up 
ssinoo the survey was made, Altogether 1,879 inhabited villagos 
(in the oonsus connotation of the term), with an average population 
of 686, wore returned in 1911. Of tho rural population, 20 por 
cont. reside in villages with under 500 inhabitants, 63 por cont. 


in villages with a population of 500 to 2,(00, 28 per cont, 
lation of 2,000 to 6,000 and 4 per cont. in 


villages with » poy 








in 


villages containing 5,000 or more people, 

‘Tho following acoount of the villages is quoted from Colonol 
Gastrell’s Report on Murshidabad (1860). Though more than 
50 yoars have passed since it was written, conditions have not 
changed. “Neatly overy one of the permanent villages is buried 
in thick jungle of bamboos, treos, underwood, and long rank 
woods ond creopers, If, on raising a new villago, the people do 
not find troes available to build under, they plant them of all 
Kinds to afford themsolves shade, and to their frail tenements 
proteotion from storms and the strong north-westers which precede 


the rains, ‘The humidity of the atmosphere and rioh soil 





oon 


supply a flourishing orop of brushwood, grass and gigantic weoda 
ofall kinds, Holes aro dug in all directions for earth to raise the 
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houses, ‘Theso, filled with water by the first rains, supply onoh 
man with wator at his door if ho wishes it. ‘Then, in course of 
timo, whon tho jungle is fall-grown, the wind totally oxoluded, 
and tho pools of stagnant water are coated over with thick 
Rroon conforea, the Bengali may bo soon enjoying himself, and 
keoping out tho mosquitoos by filling tho insido of tho houso 
with smoko, Easily ontontod, lay, and not ovor-burdonod 
with woalth, tho poasants chooso the ovils thoy consider tho 
Joast, and habit scoustoms thom to look on their village os 
porfootion, 

“‘Thoy offor a strong contrast in their choioo of sitos to tho 
Santals, thoir neighbours, somo of whom are domioiled in tho 
north-west of tho distriot. ‘Wheso latter invariably solect. tho 
highest and driest spot for their villages, and oorofully out and 
keep down evory partiolo of jungle in and about them, growing 
only a-fow useful trees in the long contral road, either for shade, 
fruit or oil-sceds, Buch Sautal’s house is a complete little farm 
enclosure, holding the ownor’s dwelling house, granary, cow and 
pigeon-houses and pig-sty, ‘Their villages oxtend in one long 
lino, with houses built on each side of the ro 
or manjli’s house being generally in the contre. 

‘Tho huts of the poorer olasses, in tho north-west portion of 
‘Morebidébid, aro built with mud walls and thatched with rice 
straw. In other parts of tho district a framework house of 
bamboo is usually made first, ‘The floor is thon raised of mud, 
woll rammed to the necessary height to afford protection from 
inundation. In some places tho walls ore made of mud, enclos- 
ing tho uprights; in others plaitod grass or matting or slips 
of bamboo aro used instond of mud, and are sometimes covered 
again with a coating of clay and cow-dung, Sometimes the gable 
onds aro left open at the top for ventilation, but the generality. 
aro closed up, In the low lands near the Ganges the houios 
aro tomporary constructions. A light thatch and lighter walls 
suffico for tho wonts of tho inhabitants, who remove their 
proporty, as ¢oon as the river waters riso high mough to ondauger 
thoir huts, 

‘Tho Muhammadans number 713,162 or 62 per oont, of tho rex 
population, and the Hindus 649,201 or 47 per cmt, ‘Chore ®10¥% 
fro 14,419 Animisis, while the Christian community has only 
413 reprosontatives, In addition to these, thero axe 999 mombers 
of minor roligions, including 975 Jains, 16 Brihmos, 5 Buddhists, 

2 Jows, 1 Parsi and 1 Sikh, 
‘Tho Musalmans prodominato in tho Sadar subdivision, whore Hinde 


thore are three of them to overy two Hindus, and also in tho rte 
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Jangipur subdivision, whore there aro four followers of tho Prophet 
to overy threo Hindus, ‘Tho two religions are in equal strength in 
the Lalbagh subdivision, and the most distinctively Hindu sub- 
division is Kandi, where there are noatly double as many Hindus 
as Musalmins, ‘The growth of the Musalmén population is more 
sapid than that of the Hindu, for sinco 1881 the formor bas 
inoroased from 48 per cent. to 52 por cont, of the district 
poptlation, wheroas tho latter has fallon from 52 to 47 por 
‘cont, 
Prima facia, it appears natural that the Muhammadan capital 
of Marshidabad should have attracted a largo number of Musal- 
mins to the district, but it is noteworthy that in Murehidabad 
itself and in the immediate suburbs Hindus predominate. Tho 
fact is that the oreation of this capital was of a comparatively 
lato date, and until tho time of Murshid Kuli Khan tho climate 
of Bongal was rogarded as so unhealthy that servioo in it was 
rogarded by tho Mughal noblos as a sentence of banishment, 
‘Marshid Kuli Khan himself sought to prosolytize by force, ono 
of his regulations being that any zamind&r who failed to pay his 
xovenuo or make up tho arrears due should be compelled to 
embrace Islam with his wife and family. This order cannot, 
however, have affected the bulk of the population or any but a 
limited class, ‘The strength of the Musalmin population must be 
due to other oausos, and it may certainly be connected with tho 
goneral goographioal distribution of their oo-religionists in Bengal. 
At is in the alluvial river basins of the Gangos and Brahmaputra 
that the Musalmans_are found in greatest numerical strongth, 
‘They outoumber the Hindus in every distriot of the Presidency 
Division oxoept the 24-Parganas; in North Bengal they consti- 
tute two-thirds of the population, andin East Bengal they are 
‘more than twice as numerous as the Hindus. On the othor hand, 
‘Hinduism provails in the districts to the wost of the Ganges and 
Bhagirathi. In Murshidabad district their distribution follows 
the same general role, for they are most numerous in the flat 
alluvial traot to the east of the Bhigirathi. 

numbers, therefore, of the Muhammadans in Murehidabad 
cannot be attributed to the planting of the last Musalm&n capital 
‘on the banks of the Bhagirathi, The court of the Naw&b has 
eon equally destitute of effect in determining the sect or other 
characteristics of the general Muhamamadan population. The 
‘Nawab Bahédur himself is a Shiah, and there is no other Musal- 
‘smin family in the district which oan compare either in position or 
wealth with the leading Hindu santadérs. ‘Tho great raajority of 
the Mahammadan population, however, are not Shiahs, but Sunnis 
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of the Hinafi soot, though some of the poorer cultivators have 
embraced the doctrines of the Farazi sect. 

Of tho Animists, 10,847 aro Santals, mostly immigrants from Aniniet, 
tho Sonthal Parganas who have settled in tho Sigardighi, 
Nabagrim ond Asinpur thanas of the Lalbigh subdivision 
and in tho Mirzapur thane of the Jangipur subdivision. ‘Thero 
aro also 1,619 Oraons, 371 Mundas and 105 Koras, whoso 
roligion was roturnod as Anis In addition to these, thero 
aro 3,540 Santals, 988 Oraons, 939 Koras and 194 Mundas, 
who claim tobe Hindus, but of whom it may safely bo predi- 
cated that their Hinduism is not far removed from tho Animism 
of their brothron, ‘Tho Oraons aro also commonly known ng 
Dhéngars, a name mooning merely a contrest Inbourer, or 
Bunas, a gonerio designation for the aboriginal tribes of 
Chota Nagpur. Both these Intter names date back to tho time 
when they wore employed as labourers by the indigo fnotories, 

‘Tho figures for Christians include 83 Europeans, 25 Anglo. christians, 
Indians, 3 Armenians snd 302 Indian converts. Various Christian 
missions havé from time to time establithed stations in the 
district, but have not met with much success ‘Tho only mission 
now at work is a branch of the London Missionary Society, whiol 
bogan work in 1824 and has 202 adherents according to tho 
consus figures, It maintains a high school at Khagra near 
Berhampore. 

‘The Jains, thongh not numerous, are an influential section gains, 
ofthe community owing to their importance as bankers and 
Iond-holders. The wealthy up-country merchants, commonly 
called Kayahs, who aro settled at Aztmganj, belong almost 
exclusively to this seot ; the number enumerated in that town is 
795. Thoy have almost monopolized tho trade of the district; 
and aro indeed among the wealthiest merchants in Bengal. As 
stated in the Jast obapter, the great banking family of tho 
Tagat Seths wore originally Jains, but Harakh Soth beoamo 
a Vaishi Other Jain families migrated to Murshidabad 
from Bikanir in the cighteonth century. ‘Their temples aro 
conspicuous on the banks of the Bhégtrathi, and thro of 
tthe temples at Parsanath have been constructed at the expenso 
of the Murshidabéd Jains, who continue to fulfil their duties 
asfounders through their panchayat or committeo. Tho groat 
majority also of the Jain imagés at Parasnith bear Sanskrit 
insoriptions, showing that they were dedicated by various mombors 
of the family of Jagath Seth, between 1765 and 1816 A. D, 
‘Pao Jains domiciled in the district are mostly Oswals by caste, 
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Oaerss ‘The marginal statement shows the Hindu castes, and in the 
caso of the Musalmins the social 











cuoxn  ——_, Suiugr’ groups, numbering over 25,000. 
Chin Kaibastiaoe Mabisign #0001 More thon ninetenths of the 
id 400g Musalmins are Shoikh, this 
Chain 37.064 boing now o oommon: dosignn- 
Bean Bazt tion for practically all who 





cannot olnim to bo Saiyads, 
Pathans or Mughals, or who do not bolong to somo well reoognizod 
funotional group, such as Jolnhas or Kulus, ‘The only other 
Muhammadan groups with any considerable numorioal strongth 
aro tho Pathins (10,602), Jolahas (10,008) and Suiyads 
(7,427), 

‘Tho chiof Hindu onstes aro those charactoristio of Contral 
and Weat Bengal, with tho exception of tho Chains, ‘Tho lattor 
havo a limitod geographical distribution, tho only other plaocs 
whore thoy aro numorons boing Malda, which oontains 44,000 
of thom, and Bihir, whoro thoy aggrogato 82,000, ‘Thoy avo a 
Jow casto, whose ocoupations aro mainly oultivation and labour. 
Pwo other castes which aro more or loss pooulinr to this district 
‘aro the Pandaris and Ohisitis, ‘Tho Pundéris or Puros, who aro 
slso found in Biebhiim and Malda, are agrioulturists, vogotable- 
growors and silk-worm rearors by cooupation. ‘They aro thought 
by some to bo an offshoot of tho Pod east, tho cause of sopara 
tion being tho adoption of an oscupation not followed by tho 
main body of the caste, Both the Pods of the 24-Parganas and 
the Puros of Murshidabid aro said to “oxhibit in physical 
‘appearanoo an approach to the aboriginal typo’.”” They themsalvos 
disclaim oonnootion with the Pods, and as a proof of rospootablo 
origin aro anxious to bo known by tho grandiloquont dosigna- 
tion of Pundra Kehattriya, ‘They forbid widow marriage, and 
follow tho ordinary obsorvancos of middle-class Hindus, ‘Tho 
hisatis, who are found in Malda as woll as in Murshidabad, 
are olso cultivators and silkeworm rearere, ‘Tho namo Ohasiti 
ig not confined to them, but is also assnmod in this district by 
the Ohasidhobas, who number 14,272, out of « total of 67,626 
for the whole of Bengal. They sro a oultivating onste who are 
anxious to disclaim any previous connection with the Dhoba 
caste, and thereforo aro boginning to adopt the name of Satehkei 
in the place of their old namo, which thoy are afraid may 
be taken to imply that thoy wore orginally Dhobas who took to 
cultivation. 























‘*Hunter’s Statistical Aecount of Hengal, Volume IX, page 64. 
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Among the lower castes the old systom of self-government 
still ns considerable vitality. Tho mombers of the oasto Go" 
thomeolves adjudicate upon matters affeoting tho purity or 
solidarity of the caste, and inflict puoishments upon fellow 
mombers who aro proved guilty of offences against tho caste laws. 
‘Tho sontonce is passed cither by a mays, ie a general meoting 
‘of tho ouste mon, or is the decreo of a committee of elders; its 
ultimate sanction is oxpulsion from the community, which 
nuturally doponds on the unanimous congont of all belonging to 
it, Asarulo, tho onto councils deal with individual offences 
already committed, and do not prosoribe rules for future conduct, 
‘hoy ‘aro tribunals rather than legislative assemblies, ‘There 
‘re howover excoptions to this rule, such asthe goueral ordinance 
puscod a fow yours ago by tho Muchis of a number of villages 
in this district (Manikoogar, Kalitala, Boldango, Audiran, Chum- 
rigicha, Dayanagarand other villages). A roport which appeored 
in the Statesman of 16th February 1909 states :—* Tho Muchis 
convened a meeting for the purposo of considering what 
stops should be taken to save themeclves from tho unenviable 
notorioty they nd gained by somo of thom being cattloe 
poisoners Moro than two hundred oobblore assombled with 
their priosts at Beldanga, ‘Their first business was to try thoso 
of their onsto mon who bed boon guilty of poisoning onttle, 
It was at first proposed that the guilty persons should be 
ostracized altogether. But this proposal was negatived, aud 
the guilty mombers ovoroly warned against roourronce of 
the crime, They wore algo fined and ordered to roll on tho 
ground in tho prosenoo of the gathoring and shake thoir heads 
fs a sign of punanoo. Finally a dooumont was signed by all 
prosont holding themselves linble to a fine of Re, 101, if they 
poisoned any onttle or aided and abotted any ono alse doing the 
same.” + 

‘Who authority of the onste councils in this distriot appears to 
‘bo weaker than it is in other parts of the country, such as Bihar, 
and. their verdicts are not treatod with the same unquestioning 
respoot. On this poiat the District Census Oficor writes :—“ ‘Tbe 
caste Panchiyats are daily losing influencs, ‘The members, in 
the majority of onges, do not moto ovt justice as fairly as thoy 
used to, ‘The Panobiyats have become amenable to external 
influenoos, and in the dischargo of their dutice distinguieh botween 
tho rich and the poor. Ostracism has lost its old terrors. A man 
who cannot get admission into tho sooisty of his own villago 
oan leave it and enjoy equal privileges in other plaoos. A. spirit 
of individoal independence has been born, and mon who used 
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silently to bow to the decisions of the oaste Panchayat are now 
ready to defy it, For orimos such as adultery, ote., for which 
there is a romedy in law, no one, unless he is very poor, onres to 
efor his caso to a casto Panchayat. In some places, whore edu- 
cation has spread, tho oasto Panchayatshave boon replaced by custo 
Samitis (+.g., the Mahishya Samiti, the Sadgop Samiti, oto.), in 
which tho formalities of moetings are observed ouding with ‘tho 
drawing up of rosolutions. ” At presont the Panchiyats deal 
mainly with such matters as the broach of caste rales regarding 
cating, drinking and marriage, or the adoption of some oooupation 
which is looked upon as degrading. They also uphold discipline 
in the caste, punishing suoh offences as abusing a Mandal and even 
mutual abuse among relatives, and cases are reported of their 
effecting family partitions. ‘The following sketch of the system 
ag still in force among a few of the onstes of this district 
sufficiently explains tho general organization and mothods of 
procedure. : 

‘The Bagdis regulate their affairs by means of caste councils 
(Panchaysts), which may gxercise jurisdiotion over one villago 
or over several ecording to the strength of tho 
casto in any locality. Sometimes also, when a village is split 
up between two antogonistio parties, each has its own 
Panchayat, ‘Phere is a headmaa in each village called the 
Mandal, who holds his office by hereditary right, When a 
Mandal dies, his heir sucoseds even if a minor ; in such a con- 
tingonoy, howover, he is assistod in the discharge of his duties by 
some close relative. If the heir is disqualified for the post by 
absence from the village, incompetence, eto., the assembled 
villagers eleot another man. When an offence against onsto laws 
hhas boon committed, the looal headman is informed. Tn placos 
where the Panchayat has authority over severe! villages, there is 
ono man in suprome authority, who is called the Parganait Mandal 
or Pradhan. There aro also sometimes two subordinate officials 
called the Barik, who carries out the orders of the Mandal, and 
the Gorait, who summons the members to meetings. When an 
offence has beon committed, the village Mandal is informed, and 
ho in his tara informs the Parganait Mandal if thero is a union 
of villages. ‘The Parganait Mandal tries the case with the help 
of the Mandal and two or three other Bagdis of the village in 
which the acoused man resides. Lf, howover, the Panchayat 
governs only one village, the Mandal decides the case with twoto 
five other leading villagers: in his capacity as President ho is 
called the Pradhin. When important cases affecting the whole 
Bagdi community have to be disouseed, there is a larger mecting 
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composed of tho Ponchiyats of all the neighbouring villages. 
This is onlled a Baisi, meaning litorally a Panckéyat of 22 
villages, When o Baisi Panchayat is convened, the Mandal 
of tho villago in which the acoused resides puts the case before 
tho meoting. 

‘When a Panchayat bos met, the oulprit ia called on to 
explain his conduct. If he pleads guilty, it only remains 
to deoide on the nature of the punishment, Otherwise evidence 
is taken, and the whole caso is thrashed out, Tho proceedings 
are not rogulatod in any strict way, and the trial is frequently 
noisy, not to say uproarious. ‘The usval punishments are fines 
and outonsting, which’ may be cithor tomporary or permanent, 
A woman found guilty of grave immorality (6g. liaison with 
a mun of another caste) is outeasted, and her husband shares her 
sentonce if he takes her sido. If he doo: not attempt to soreen 
her, ho has to perform prayaschitia before being re-ndmitted to 
caste fellowship. ‘The fines aro expended in providing a foast 
for the mombers or in toddy for thom to drink. If a delinquent 
is contumacious, 4,9., does not pay up or refuses to undergo his 
punishment, he is outonstod till he comes to his senses and make 
full submission. 

The functionaries of the Ohains are the Pradhin or local chain. 
hendman and a subordinate culled Barik or Parimanik, who 
executes the orders of the Pradhan and summons members of the 
caste to Panchfiyat meetings. ‘Each Panchayat has jurisdiction 
over 0 village or a diti, ie., a group of villages. Appeals from 
the verdicts of those Panchayats lie to the Bais Pauchayat, 
Sometimes too all the Diti Panchiyats most at « Chourasi 
Panchayat, literally a meting of 84 villages. At the Baisi and 
Ohaurési Panchayats tho tribunal consists of a President 
(Pradhan) and four village Pradhins, two being supposed to bo 
“zeprocontatives of the aocused’s side and two of the other side, 
‘Pho aooused himself stands with folded hands wearing a oloth 
round his neck while they disouss the case, In addition to 
inflicting fines or deorooing excommunication (temporary or per- 
manent), the Panchayats sontence delinquents to corporal punish- 
ment or to perform some humiliating task, e.,, the Parimanik 
holds his ear and makes him roh round the assembled meeting, — 

‘The Sheikhs have no permanent offioisls or regular organiza shoikbs 
tion like that in force among the lower Hindu castes. They 
merely hold Panchayats when the oondust of any menber of the 
community renders it necessary that ho should be subjected to 
punishment. Such Panchayats are generally held on the Jama 
sy, and are composed. of mon whose age, position, eduoation or 
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influonoe qualify them for tho exercise of judicial powers, Ita 
man is adjudged guilty, but proves contumaoious, he is not only 
outoasted but beaten by his relatives. 

In addition to acknowledging the authority of these occasional 
tribuuols, the Sheikhs obey tho flats of spiritual rulers, Over 
cach group of villagos there is n maul, enjoying the title of Pir, 
who nots as on arbiter in religions questions. He imposos flues 
on tho villagers who aro his disciples, of which he keeps part for 
himself, whilo tho remainder is distributed among /akire, Should 

* ho strain the obedience of his followers to broaking poiut, thoy 
havo a right to supersede him and oall in a neighbouring Pit, 
Yas axo ‘The most important fairs and religious gatherings are as 
BELALOUE follows:—(1) The Tulsl-Bihir Mele, whioh is held at Jangipur 
iat, in May, ond also at Nashipur in the Lalbagh subdivision, ‘Ihat 
atJangipur lasts a month and is attonded by about 10,000 people, 
(2) Tho Koshabpur aela in tho Kandi subdivision, which 
laste seven days and is attended by about 12,000 people. (8) ‘Tho 
Gangisnan Mele at Manganpara in tho Sadar subdivision, which 
is held on the first day of Magh, when some 10,000 visit tho 
place to bathe in the sacred river. (4) Tbe Puriuhat ond 
Kalstola Medas in the Kandi subdivision, ‘The latter Insts only 
aday and attracts about 14,000 people. (5) The Kiritoewari 
Hela held on every Tuesday during Magh at tho temple of 
Kiriteswari, 5 miles wost of Lalbagh. (8) Meds at Banoswar in 
Mirzapur thane during the Sivaritri and Chitra Sankranti 
festivals: they last two days and attract about 7,000 people, 
(7) A mela held ot Lalgola during the Ratbjatra festival, which 
is attended by about 10,000 people. Minor religious gatherings 
aro:—(I) The Chaltiamaltia Meds, in honour of Rama, is held 
at a spot about a mile south of Berhampore, commencing on the 
9th day of the month of Ohuitra (March-April) and lasts for 
about thitty days. (2) Sbarveswar Mé/s is held at Dhuliau in 
April, in honour of the god Siva, and lasts for eight days, 
(8) Joyadeva Thikur's Mele is held ot Sagardighi in January. 
(4) Kapileswar Meisis held in May at Saktipar, in honour of 
Kupileswar, ono of tho many names of Siva, Other fairs of loss 
note aro Ananta Baruth’s Mela at Mangalpur in Docomber 
‘and Ramnabami Mela at Mirzipur in March, 
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‘Treenx is Vittle detailed information regarding the goneral Gams 
honltbinoss of tho district till half a oontury ago, but the some- 2%o 
what soanty references to its climate which aro found in existing 
records, though mainly concerned with the towns of Murshidabad 
and Berhampore and their neighbourhood, aro sufficient to show 
that for the last 100 yours it has had a somewhat evil reputation, 
“Dhoro aro,” it was observed in Hunter's Statistica’ Account 
(1876), “ oortain spots in tho diatriot which have boen dosolated by 
fovor within the prosont contury, and whioh still romain desertod, 
Of theso the most conspicuous is Cossimbasar, whero tho old 
stagnant channel of the Bhagirathi still attests the onuse of the 
postilonoe which ovorthrow this onoo flourishing city, It is anid 
that the plaoo was depopulated by a malarious fever in 1814, tho 
year whioh immodiatoly followed tho change of course of tho 
river, ‘Thoro are still a fow misorable inhabitants, who haunt 
tho bonks of the Oossimbazar lake, as the stagnant pool is yot 
called; but thoir sickly oondition oan never bo ameliorated until 
cithor that lake be drained, or a ourrout of frosh wator be diverted 
into it, Birnagar, tho rosidonoe of tho oolobrated Rani Bhawini, 
in anid to havo been destroyed in tho bogianing of this century 
by asimilar oatastropho. ‘Tho village of Mirzipur, in the thana 
‘of tho anmo namo, has also beon ruined by fover; though in this 
case the causo of the malaria was not equally manifest, Prior 
to 1862, Miratpur was considored a vory healthy place, and had 
a large population, chiefly composed of silk manufacturers and 
weavers, But in ‘thet year a viralont outbreak of malarious 
fever took place; and it is said that in a fow months half the 
inhabitants oither died or left their homes, Medical relief was 
at length sont, and tho mortality greatly diminished ; but at the 
prosent time tho villago oannot boast of single healthy person, 
‘A neighbouring village called Belghita has met with the same 
fate. Both those two villages have dirty holes and old ponds, 
with innumerable clumps of bamboos and other tross on the 
sides.” 

Further evidence of tho unhealthiness of the district is given 
in Colonel Gastroll’s Geographicat and Statistical Account of the 
Murshiddbad District (1860) :—Tho distriot of Murshidabad 
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cannot bo called healthy. The western side of the Bhagtrathi 
has moro claims to the title than the enstera, but on neither bank 
do tho inhobitants appear robust and strong ; they aro all wenkly= 
looking and short in stature, Fevor and cholora are tho gront 
soourges of tho distriot, more especially in tho towns and villagoa 
on tho Bhagirathi, and above all in the city of Murshidabid and 
its onvirons. In faot, in the largo bazars oases are to bo found all 
the yoar round. As a general rule, tho months of March, April 
and May, proooding tho rainy weather, and October, November 
and half of Decomber, which follow the oossation of the rains, 
aro tho most unhoalthy months, No sooner doos the Bhagiratht 
fall sufficiontly low to allow the yi? waters to drain off into it, 
than sicknoes commences all along the river banks, It is to this 
influx of jhil water that tho natives themsclves attributo the sick 
nose g0 provalont before tho oold season has fairly sot in, When 
to this is added tho numerous half-burnod bodies that are daily 
thrown into tho river, which is thon almost a chain of stagnant 
pools, there is little cause to wonder at the sicknoss of those who 
habitually use this water for drinking and cooking purposos,”” 

A special inquiry into the state of the distriot was made by 
the Bengal Drainage Committee in 1906-07, in councetion with 
which an investigation into the prevalenos and distribution of 
malaria was oaxried out (in January and February 1907) by 
Captain G. B. Stowart, 1.at,s,, and Lioutenant A. H. Prootor, 1at.s, 
‘Tho areas visited by those two officers wore (1) a strip of land on 
etch side of the river Bhagirathi from Gorabazar on the south 
to the retired line of the Bhigirathi embankment on tho north, 
(2) that part of the Bhagwangola thana which lies outside 
tho retired line of the embankment, (3) the Hariharpira thana 
and (4) the Lalgole thana, The prevalence of malaria was 
asoortained by taking the sploon rates of children under 12 
yoors of ago. Altogether, 4,744 ohildron wore examined in 70 
Villages, and 1,062 were found to have oularged sploons, giving 
4 sploon rato of 41 por cont.: this, it may bo remarked incident. 
ally, was a lower rato than that obsorved in vither Nadia or 
Tessore, 


‘The aotual mortality duo to malaria wis ostimaatod by inquiries 
{nto tho real oause of the illnessos of 242 porsons who had boon 
returned as dying of “fever,” Tho result was to show that 
malaria, either acuto or chronio, was the cause of ono-third of tho 
deaths, 21°6 per cont. being due to aoute and 186 por cont. to 
cbronio malaria, Dysentory and diarrhoea were xesponsiblo. for 
15°3 per cent. of the so-called “fever ” deaths, and 1°6 por cent, 
wore attributed to tho Leishman-Donovon infeotion. Regarding 
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tho latter the investigators remarked: —‘ This diseaso is extremely 
diffioult to separate from ohronio malaria by the method of 
questioning the relatives of decensed. persons, but it appoars to be 
present only in small amount in this distriot, ” 

Other causes of death were bronchitis (107 por cont), 
pneumonia (4°1), phthisis (6'4) and typhoid (2°). Noarly half 
of tho deaths that were due to eoute malaria ooomred 
among ohildron under five years of ago, ond about half of 
the deaths caused by malaria among children undor 10, The 
Intter aooounted for no less than two-fifths of all the deaths 
inquired into, 

‘Tho marginal statomont shows the spleen rates recorded in 
the different villages according to their situation, Tho high rate 

of villagos on dry land which 
is not flooded annually was asso 
ciated with thick junglo, oolleo- 
tions of casual water and dirty 
tanks in the villages, ‘Tho rato 
for bil villages was roduood by 
tho inoxplicably low figure 
i roturned for throo villagos on 
ive rien wo | tho ‘Dolkar Bid; and it was 
pete romarked that the averago (80) 
for tho other villages“ pro- 
dubly xoprosenta tho usual provalonco of malaria in the Oi! villages, 
at any rate on the east side of the Bhigirathi river, more accur 
iy than the average of 49 for the whol class,” ‘Tho oxplan- 
that are flooded annually was 
that “probably the majority of such villagos aro inundated 
annually by the overflow of the Bhigirathi, whioh thoroughly 
washes out the village and its surroundings, and sinks rapidly 
with tho fall of the river, and also that a large proportion of 
theso villages are very froe from jungle.” 

‘Tho general conclusion arrived at by the offioers who oon. 
duoted the investigation was as follows :— 

“Malaria appoors to be prevelont, and there is a largo 
mortolity direotly due to malaria over the whole area visited, 
but partioulorly in tho area lying south of tho retired line of the 
embankment betwoon tho Bhigirathi river and tho Gobra 
Nollab, and in the Hatiharpira thena. ‘Tho area lying north of 
the retired lino of tho embankment appoars to bo more hoalthy, 
‘Average sploon rates have been shown to bo highest in villages 
with tho mort jungle, and also in villages and areas whore tho 
sinking of the subsoil water sinoo the rains has beon least, It is 
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probable that it is to tho combination of these two factors that the 
Inrge amount of malaria isduo, and not to either of them by itself.” 

‘With referonoo to the report submitted by the investigating 
officers, and also to tho facts disclosed by the consus of 1901 and 
by the thana statistion of vitel ocourrences, the Drainage Oom- 
mitteo came to tho following conclusion: 

“Taking tho avorage aunual district death-rate from fevar 
(19011905) as 29-7 por mille, it may be concluded that the 
thanas which exhibit a rato of 26 and under are fairly healthy, 
and those in exooss of 40 noticonbly the roverso. ‘The healthy 
thane of Khargion, Kandi, Barwin, Gokaran and Bharatpur 
(constituting the Kandi subdivision) occupy a compact block in 
the south-west comer, while Roghundthganj and Mirzipur, along 
with Shamsherganj, Suti and Sigardighi (the rates for which 
are only slightly higher) lie to the north-west—all (except 
Roghundthganj) to the west of the Bhagirathi. The only other 
thanas on that side of the river are Nabagrim, which is neither 
specially healthy nor the reverse, and Asinpur, which falls within 
the area of high rates, ‘The foverish thonas group themselves in 
a well-defined tract, running north to south slong the east bank 
of the Bhagirathi from’ Bhogwangol, through Manullabazar, 
Shahinagar, Daulatbasax, Asinpur (wost of the Bhagirathi), 
Bujiganj and Gortbazar. ‘Tho average annual mortality from 
fevor (1901—1905) in theso thanas runs higher thau any rates in 
either Jessore or Nadia, with tho one excoption of the Gringni 
thaoa in the latter, whioh exoeeds the rato of Bhagwangola only. 
Hroriharptra adjoining to tho east is only slightly less unhealthy. 
‘The eastera portion of tho district, Gowas, Jalangi and Noida, 

ands inidway in point of health between the two areas above 














variations in the total population recorded in the three 
consusos, especially during the decade 1891—1901 (the figures for 
the earlier ton years were affooted by epidemio fever), corroborate 
these conclusions in a marked manner, ‘The district as a whole 
showed a fair increase in population at the last consus (+6°6 per 
cent.), but all the noticeably unhealthy thanas, with the exception: 
of Bhagwingola and Harihorpare, and Gorabasar and Asinpur, 
which were practically stationary, showed a folling off, although 
it is to be xomerked that the declining prosperity of the trade 
which used to contre around Murshidabid and Cossimbazar 
has also contributed to this result. ‘The ouly other decrease in 
Suti, which is a healthy area, was duo to emigration, not illness, 
“Parning to the totals of births and deaths during the five 
years 190105, we gut further evidence to the sumo effect, All 
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the eight thanas mentioned above as particularly feverish show 
an excess of donths, with the exception of Bhagwangola, in 
which tho increase was, howover, small. ‘The only other thanas 
similarly situated aro Jalangi and Noada, which have not been 
classed 08 specially unhealthy, although tho fover rato in tho 
former (367) is considerably above tho district rate. The 
hoalth conditions of the distriot being so well defined, the local 
opinion as to their distribution accords with what has been said 
above. 

«Tho recent investigation of Captain Stewart and Lieutonant 
Proctor touched rapidly the most unhealthy tracts as above 
dofined, and it ie in aocordance with the conclusions slready 
Grawn that tho tract comprised in the Manullabazar, Shahénagar, 
Davlatbazar, Sujiganj, Goribazar ond Horiharpara thanes 
yialded tho high average spleen rato of 626. . . The presence 
‘of Leishman-Donovan infeotion was not to any extent deteoted, 
but this pronouncement should be sooepted with caution in view 
of the decided opinion of Major Nott, 11,3, who know tho 
district well, given in the annuel sanitary reports for 1904 and 
1006, that this discaso was unquestionably very prevalent. 

“The facts then may be summarised as follows:—(0) Some 
portions of the district are oxtremely unhealthy, more so than 
Tesoro or Nadia ; other portions are comparatively healthy. (2) 
Fovor is similarly distributed. (c) Local investigation has shown 
that the fever is malarinl, but the presence or absence of 
Leishman-Donovan infeotion is an open question. (d) The most 
malarious thanas are Bhagwingole, Manullabazar, Sbahinagar, 
Sujaganj, Gordbosar*, Hariahaxpira, Asinpur and. perhaps 
Talangi. (¢) The least malarious areas are comprised in the 
whole of Kandi subdivision and in tho thanes of Shamsherganj, 
Suti, Reghunathganj, Mirsipur and Sagardighi.” 

‘A further inguixy, which lasted six months, was made 
during 1908-09 in five representative thanas, viz, Sujaganj, 
Daulatbazar, Shahinagar, Bhagwingola and Shamsergenj, by 
‘Major W. H. 0. Forster, r.1.8., Professor of Pathology in the 
Lahore Medical College, who was placed on deputation with the 
Bengal Government. Ono of the principal objects in view was to 
‘ascertain the extent to which Kala Asdr prevailed. Tho spleon 
rate (which was ascertained by examining children under 12 
years of age) was found to range from 1 per cent. in Sham- 
sherganj to 55 per cent. in Shabinagar. Tho thanas in which 
the highest total mortality was roturned also had the highest 
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spleen xato as shown in the margin, ‘Tho spleen rate was also 

highor in di? villages than 
in villages situated away 
from the banks of Lils, being 
42°6 in the former and only 





feo rat | ola mortality. 
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splenomegaly (enlargoment 
of the sploen) and to fever, 
the value of the splonio index sen indication of malarin was 
rogarded as on open question, ond special attention was paid to 
tho endemio index, which consists of ascertaining the percentage 
of children under 12 yoars of age who have malaria parasites in 
their blood. It is, in Major Forster's opinion, “tho most 
valuable test for determining tho intensity of malaria in any 
area, Whilst the splonio index is open to tho objection that it 
includes oll forms of splonomegaly, whether malarial or not, 
the endemio indox, os a test for the prevalonce of malaria, is not 
open to any such objection.” Observations based on the endemio 
index nd the spleon rates led Major Forstor to draw the 
following conclusions — 

(1) That thore is a dofinite relationship betweon spleno- 
megaly and the total mortality of the test thanas, 

(2) That tho total mortality of the test thanas is largely 
‘tho result of the operation of the causes of spleno- 
mogaly. 

(8) That, measured by tho ondomio index, the test thanas aro 
not strikingly malarious, 

(4) That there is not the relationship between spleen rate 
and endemio index which one would expeot to find if 
‘the spleen rates were entirely duo to malaria, 

(4) That the spleen rates in the district aro not due solely 
to malaria, 

Ho explained the disorepanoy betwoon tho spleon rate and 
endomio index as being duo to Kala Azar, As this disease had 
Jong beon recognised by the Civil Surgeon, Colonel Nott, 1.68.5 
who could skilfully distinguish clinically between a case of Kala 
Asér ond maloria, Captain Forster worked with him at the 
Berhampore hospital and verified the diagnosis by splenic 
puncture. ‘Ho found that half the villages inspected by him in 
Sujégenj thana and a quarter in the Bhagwangola thana were 
infeoted, and that the disease seomed to be most provalent in the 
area lying between the Bhagirathi and Chota Bhairab rivers, the 
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area of greatest intensity being between the Bhégivathi and 
Gobra Nullab, It was unusual, however, to find moro than two 
houses in a villago infected, and he never saw moro than four 
typical oases in any village. Further, ho was of opinion that the 
disease was gradually dying out in tho district, that it was 
no longer epidemic, but had assumed an endemio character, and 
in many oases ran a chronio course; and he was inolined to 
beliovo that there was a comparatively high recovery rato result 
ing in adult immunity. Briofly, bis conclusions may be sum- 
marized as follows :— 

‘The feature of the vital statistics of the district is a steadily rising 
morlulity, which is principally duo to the causes of splenomegaly, 
For practical purposes, tho causes of splenomogaly in this district 
aro malaria and Kala Azar. ‘The question is—Which of them 
is tho cause of the rising mortality ? While admitting that there 
js a good deal of malaria of the very worst type (malignant 
tortian) in the distriot, he hold that tho steady rise in mortality 
‘was due to Hala Azar spreading slowly from one part to another. 

A few subsidiary points in Major Foretor’s report, which aro 
of some interest, may be niontioed here:— 

(1) “Phthisis is not common in tho villages. Roughly it may 
bo said that the largor the village, the greater the probability of 
cases of phthisis being prosont. In municipal towns, however, 
a different stato of affairs provails, aud oases of this disease aro 
very common indeed. An interesting clinical point in connection 
with this digonso ie the very rapid couree it rans as compared with 
cases under similar conditions in Europe. 

(2) “The only type of fover at all provalont was that asso- 
ciated with enlargement of the spleen. 

(8) “It was ascertained that in 1607, in addition to fover 
with enlarged spleon, there had been a great outbreak of small. 
pox, particularly in the Bhagwangole thena.. It appeared that 
the chaukidars wore in the habit of returning deaths from this 
disease under the head of fover to avoid the inconvenience of 
making daily reports, which are roguired in cases of epidemic 
disoase. 

(4) “Whilst it appears from observations on tho ondemio 
index that the distriot of Murshidabad is not strikingly malarious, 
it must be remembered that the season 1908-09, during which 
these observations were made, was a remarkably healthy year in 
the whole of the Presidenoy Division, On the other hand, the 
previous season was ono of the worst on record, and if the total 
mortality of that season had boon largely due to the ravages of 
malaria, one would have expeoted to find more marked traces of 
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the malaria epidemio than were brought to light in the coureo of 
this inquiry. During a malaria epidemio, and for some timo 
after, ono commonly fiuds that infected children have all three 
ve in this diatriot mixed infeotion was 
the exooption, rogaril to the vatiotios of malaria parasites 
in the district, it will be noted that, as in tho onso of the Tessore 
istrict, malignant tortian is the commonest variety.” 

Major Forster’s views as to the prevalonce of Kala Asdr aro 
not scoopted ky Major A. B, Fry, rat, Special Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner for Malaria Reseroh, Bengal, who critioizos thom 
as follows in his First Roport on Malaria in Bengat (1912) :— 

« Major Forster basos his boliof that a loxgo amount of the 
splenomegaly is duo to Hale Azar on the faot that he found a 

index, which in his opinion did not aooord with tho 

then existing epleon rates, Major Forster records that 186 
blood films from pationte with ferer gave an endomio index of 34°9 
per cont. and thet 1,000 blood films collected from selected fewer 
cases by Sub-Assistant Surgeons and examined in Calcutta by two 
Assistent Surgeons gave on endemio index of only 18 per cont. 
My figures uro very different, ‘The films collected from selected 
fever cases during November gave an index of 79 and 82 per 
cont. Even the blood films taken fairly at random and at odd 
seasons, as a sample of the child population, give rates consi 
bly higher than Major Forster's, I therefore oriticizo his 
method, In the first place his films were oollectod by Sub- 
‘Assistent Surgeons, I fried this 1,000 blood films were collected 
for me by 24 Sub-Assistant Surgeons, each of whom was provided 
with specially cleaned slides, and each one was individually 
practised by mo in tho art of taking films, Out.of these 1,000, 
only 418 were usable, and they were very bad, boing much 
hemolysed, Now in Major Forster's report there is no remark 
that all bad films were scrapped, but 1,647 wore examined with 
an infection rato of 9°49 per cont. 1 think it possible that a lan 
number of slides too bad to be of any use were classed 
by tho microsocpists in Calontta, A second possible explanation 
in tho fact that the year 1908, when Major Forster was at work, 
‘was the loost malarious of any yoor for 20 years, which is quite 
enough to account for the high spleon rate (residual) and vory 
low endemio index. I thivk that Major Forster’s argument 
pased on low ondemio index therefore fail 
“Touring from village to village, it is impossible to make 
splenio punctures. I have oon many chronio Kala Asdr onsos in 
Patna and Purnea districts, and find nothing approaching the 
number in this Division, If Hala auir is ut all rife as a fatal 
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diseaso, a fair number of advanced wasted cases must be seen. 
‘Thoy are oxtremely raro in Lower Bengal. In my preliminary 
report I wrote that two places in Murshidabad district, viz., Tarake 
pur and Choa*, wore hot beds of Halu Asar, I judged on tho 
ground of an enormous proportion of large epleons and extremely 
Tow ondomio index, I have had thoso plaoes under observation 
for 1} yours and find that no deaths have ooourred, and all tho 
chilazen aro recovering and their spleons aro much smaller though 
‘endomio index is very low. Whey appear to bo residual sploons 
from an earlier outbreak of malaria, I am of opinion, therefore, 
thal splenomegaly is chiefly duo to malaria, and that tho small 

error due to Kalr Azar may snfoly bo noglooted.” 
As rogerds tho distribution of malaria, Major Pry fads that 
tho disenso is hypor-ondomio 
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ment; the thanas are clamsifed acoording to tho provalance of 
the disease, Class 1 showing tho aroas in which epidemics aro 
moat froquent and Class 5 thoro which havo the groatost immunity, 

‘The following note on the types of fover prevailing in the 
distriot was writton in 1906 by the then Civil Surgeon -—~ 

‘A. roferonoo to tho death ratos of the various thenas will Tx>es or 
indioate the portions of the distriot in which the higher mortali- 
tios from fover are mot with, but in moro gmeral torn it may 
bo stated that the half of the distriot lying to the east of the river 
Bhigirothi has a much higher death rate than the hilt to the 
west, and that, on both sides of that river, the thanas lying to 
the south of the district roturn lower death ratos than those on 
the same side of the river to the north: the subdivision of Kandi, 
extending in the south of the distriot from the Bnagirathi to the 
borders of Uirbhiim, is, in this respect, much the most healthy 
part of the distriot, It will be noted that this portion of tho 
Aistriot comprises most of tho country known as the Rarh, which 
is much more undulating and better drained than the eh lying 
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botween the rivers Bhagirathi, Ganges and Jalangi. ‘The highest 
doath rates from fever are met with in the four thanas of Shahi- 
nogar, Manullabezar, Daulathazar and Buogwingola, which are 
situnted betwoon tho Bhagirathi to the wost and the Ganges 
(Padma) to tho north and cast, 

“Phere is no reasonable doubt that throughout tho district 
tho majority ofthe deaths recorded from fever aro really due 
cithor to malarial fovor (including its complications and soquele), 
‘orto the yot as imporfootly undorstood fovor which has boon 
provisionally named cncheotio fover, i, the fover which is 
Aistinguishod by tho presonce of Leishman-Donovan bodios in the 
blood, and is, acoording to our prosont knowledge, idontioal with 
tho ala Avar of Assam, ‘This will bo referred to Intor, after 
noticing tho evidence of the presonce of other specific fevers, 
whioh, if not of importance in considering tho doath rate, are of 
considerable clinical import, It sooms hardly novessary to remark 
that a peroontage of deaths aro roturned under the head of fovor 
which have boon. duo to systematic disoaso, of which a riso of 
temperature is ono of the most apparent symptoms, ‘These 
include tuberculosis, which cortainly in tho towns is very pro- 
valent, pneumonia, influonzs, and evon infantile contagious 
Gisonsos, such ns monsles, 

“Tho spocifle fovors which aro mot with, exoluding mal 
and cacheotio (Leishman-Donovan) fovors, aro ontorio fov 
filavial fever and, more doubtfully, a continued fever, noit 
entorio nor malarial, which corresponds to the urban typo of 
fever desoribed by Orombie, and which is as yot tho subjoot of 
much disoussion ; the mioroscopioal pathologists mostly dony its 
existonco, and the olinioians foal, on tho othor hand, that there is 
a disoaso having a fever of a continued typo, which is soldom 
fatal, but of which tho pathology has not yot been workol out, 
some belioving it tho justly oalled paratyphoid, 

“ Bnleric fever.—Lt in impossible to give any opinion whether 
this disouso is at all common in tho villages amongst tho ordinary 
agrioultaral population, and whether the theory is a true one that 
the majority of mative children suffer from typhoid fover in a 
mild form in eatly life and then become immuno. ‘There is no 
ovidence whatever of such boing tho onso, but it is impossible to’ 
ony that such may be tho case, and that it has as yet esoaped 
detection, As regards the towns, and cepecially as regards 
Berhampore, ite presence both amongst the Buropean and native 
population has been definitely sscortained. As regards Kuropoans, 
the xooord is not @ very bad one, ‘The European troops were 
moved finally from the cantonments before the days of acourate 
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diagnosis of fover had arrived, but tradition points to their having 
sufforod more from dysentery and chronio forms of fover than 
from enteric, But within the last ten yours reliablo information 
from Buropoan sources points to somo ten onses of onterio having 
been dingnosed dofinitely by tho Civil Surgoon of the time, and 
of those one or two wore futal. During the last 2) yours 
that the writer has seon practioally every onso of continued fevor 
among Kuropoans, there has only beon one caso of which there 
hhas boon any reasonable suspicion that it was entorio, 

«Amongst natives, the jnil records show one death in 1908 
verified by post-mortem, ‘Tho writer’s own obsorvations do not 
point to it being frequent amongat tho bettor class of native 
residents, He has, howover, ventured to diagno definitely a 
fow ones in consultation, and one or two oases amongst. police 
constables. ‘hero have been uo oases in tho jail hospital and 
vory few in the charitable dispensary which gavo iso to any 
suspicion. The hot wenther months, March to June, have beon 
the time when the oases diagnosed ns enteric, and those givi 
rise to a doubtful diegnosis, have mostly occurred, As regards 
Europeans, it may be noted that the population of lato years has 
boon much reduced, and very few of thoso remaining are of tho 
most susooptible age. ‘The water-supply, on tho whole, during 
the last five or six years has been good. 

“Fevers of Alarial origin-—Two vatioties exe notiood, and, 
although no doubt both varieties are pathologically identical, yet 
they present well-marked and easily recognized differonoes— 

‘(1) A disease which is charactorized by a high fever of a 
continued type lasting generally threo or four days and reourzing 
at irregular and ofton longthy intervals. In this typo there is a 
distinct initial vigour, and it has a superficial rosemblanco to a 
pernicious form of malarial fover, but a moderate enlargement 
of the inguinal or femoral glands is always detectable, and, on 
examination of the blood, filarial embryos aro almost always 
found. This typo ‘of fever is not associated with elephantoid 
enlargement of tho lower oxtromities or enlargement of tho 
genital organs, It may bo that in a laterstago such may develop, 
Dut obvorvations and inquiries from pationts who have enh 
enlargements point to it being uncommon to have such a prolimi. 
nary stago, and doubtless the blooking of lymphatios is not « 
necessary result of the prosenoe of adult filaria, ‘Tho lariat 
embryos that have boon found are usually the Filasia Nocturna, 
but varieties corresponding to Filaria Ozzardii have beon dotocted 

+2) The regularly recurring attacks of fevor associated with 
enlargemont of the lower extremities or genital organs. ‘This ig 
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the typo whioh is popularly belioved to recur at the same phaso 
of tho moon, ‘That there is some truth in this is believed by 
‘most medical practitioners who have had considerable acquaintanoa 
with the disoaso” 

“Thoro ia a belief amonget medion) practitioners that filarial 

Aisoases axe largely confined to poople living within five or six 
miles of tho river Bhagirathi, but I myself have beon unablo to 
ontirely corroborate this view, . 
Kfolariat fovers.—In tho town of Borhampore the typo is 
‘most commonly malignant tertian, the temperature ourve being 
of a remittent type. All olinioal v aro mot with in the 
town from mild onsos lasting for threo or four days to tho severest, 
malignant typo 5 thus, comatose, algide and hyperpyrexial forms 
aro frequently met with. ‘Cypioal intermittent typos are rare 
in tho town, and it must bo said that it is rather the excoption 
than tho rule to find malarial organiems in the peripheral blood, 
though from the clinical symptoms there is no doubt of the 
malarial cboracter of the fevor, In tho mufassal villages, on 
the other hand, typical intermittent types aro quite common; 
quotidian, tertinn and quartsn fevers are all met with, Ina 
‘considerable number of villages within easy reach of Berhampore 
quartan fover is quite common: this is rather against tho usual 
experience in Lower Bengal, Out-patiénts come to the dispen- 
sary, and, without prompting, aoourately prognosticate the day 
of the onset, and volunteor that they aro freo from fover for two 
ays, ‘These quartan oases are met with at all times of the your ; 
they attract partioular notice in tho earlier months of the year 
whon other forms of malarial fover aro uncommon, 

“Both simple tertiana ond well-marked double tortians are 
moderately common in villagers coming to tho Berhampore 
dieponsary, though well-marked simple tertian is less 0 than 
non-typal varieties, All these types of intormittont aro very 
amonable to treatment by quinine. ‘The spleen is commonly 
, but of a different charactor to the enlarged spleen of 
cuchootio fover. ‘The following aro villages in tho vioinity of 
Borbampore from which well-marked oases of quartan fever 
habitually presont thomeelvos:—Nawada, Sailadinga, Bohira, 
Pulinda, Mebdipur, Basudebpur, Haidarpur, Gajidherpur, 
Panohitia, Sialmara, Majdo, Uttarpira, Rukanpur, Karigasi, 
Kaya and Palospuku 

“« Qhronie Cacheotio fever.—A. largo numbor of onses of tho type 
of disoaso which was formerly oalled malarial oachexin attend: 
the hospital and oan be met with on the roads; and no doubt in 
the moro unhealthy villages to tho cast of the Bhigirathi a 
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considerable proportion of tho inhabitants aro affeoted, In 
Berhampore itself few, if any, such cases ooour ‘Tho symptoms 
‘aro marked oachoxia with pigmontation of the ekin, groat aniomia, 
great oulargoment of tho sploon with much induration, and a 
Jong continued fever of an irregular character and gonorally very 
Jow dogreo. ‘Tho cuses aro very protracted, but generally ond 
in death, dema of tho extromitios and diarchoa being tho 
torminal symptoms, ‘Thoro is no doubt that thoso oases aro 
idontioal with the disoaso called onohootio fover, and on examina 
tion no doubt the Loishman-Donovan bodies would be found, 
hoa and Daulatibid sond somo of tho most sevore and typical 
‘ous0s to tho Berhampore Dieponsary.”” 

‘ho record of infirmities which was mado duriog the oonsus tyme 
of 1911 shows that tho district contains 1,023 insane persons #0. 
{including inmates of the lunatio asylum), 885 donf-mutes, 1,627 
Blind persons and 780 lepers, ‘Tho murginal statement shows 
—————_| th ratio of the afflicted of each 
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boon excluded, 60 as to obtain 
only the incidenoe for the district-born population, Blindness is 
more common than in any other distriot of Bengal, while tho 
inoidence of leprosy is the highest outside the loper-oontres of 
Burdwan, Birvhiim and Binkura. The proportional figures for 
insanity and deaf-mutism, however, are below the provinoial 
average, In the decado 1901-10 altogether 1,717 successful 
operations for cataract wore performed in the dispensaries; this 
‘was the largest numbor performed in any distriot in Bengal, 
‘Where are five charitable 
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‘Tho Borhampore Dispensary, which was started in 1885, 
has boon groatly improved, during the presont century, by the 
addition of a female ward for in-patients, the construction of a 
cottago ward and the addition of a soparate out-door dispensary 
from a donation of Rs, 6,000 given by Raja Jogendra Nartyan 
Ray Babidur of LAlgolA for tho purpose. With tho help of a 
further gift of Re. 5,000 from tho same gentloman, a now 
poration room has been built, which is woll equipped in every 
detail, Further, an oye hospital has been constructed; the Raja 
Bahadur has given Rs, 20,000 for the building and kis, 64,000 
for the waintenanoo of 16 beds in it, In addition to these 
munificont donations, he hns given a lakh of rupoos for tho 
tupkoop of the female portion of the hospital. New buildings havo 
‘also boon eroated to provide quarters for the Assistant Surgeon, 
tho nursing sisters, the lady doctor and some of the hospital 
gorvants, ‘Tho hospital has been fortunate in soouring tho 
forvicos of throo Italian nursing sistors to look after the patiente, 
fand has thereby largely enhenoed its populority, It is a third 
‘Goss dispensary. Its inoomo in 1911 was dorived from the 
following souroes :—Municipal grant Rs. 2,650, District Board 
grant Re. 5,000, Government grant Re, 9,076, private aubscrip~ 
fions Rs. 86,678 and other sources Rs. 7,874. 

‘The Murshidabsd (Lalbagh) Dispensary has also beon greatly 
improved of Into your a8 regards accommodation, equipment and 
general working, Quarters have boon built for the stall. Tt has 
Sttached to it a Indy doctor, for whom quarters havo been 
Juilt, ond it appears to be gaining both in attendance and 
popularity. Ttisa third class dispensary. Tts income in 1011 was 
Thade up os follows: —Municipal grant Rs, 2,867, District Board 

nt Re. 180, Government grant Re, 1,295, private subscriptions 
Res, 1)186 and other sources Is, 181, 

‘Tho Jangipur Disponsary was first founded in 1864, and ro 
orgavized in 1873, Upto tho latter dato it had boon meroly 
qenall and nob very offciont establishment in connootion with 
{ho subdivistonel lock-up, But at tho commencomost of 1878 
a mooting was held of the inhabitants, who guarantood a local 
subscription of Ra, 600 por anoum, and forwarded a roquest to 
Government for a soparato dispensary under ‘a special doctor. 
Tt isa third class disponssry. Its incomo in 1011 was obtained 
from tho following sores :—-Munioipel grant Re 2,100, Distriot 
Board grant Rs. 1,500, Government grant Re, 679, privato subs 
seriptions Re, 997 and other souroos Re. 1,118. 

‘ho Asimgonj Dispensary was founded in 1866 by Rai 
‘Dhanpot Singh Babsdur, ond was transferred to a new building 
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in 1909. This building was ereotod from a donation of Re. 15,000 
given by Rai Dhanpat Singh Naulikha Bahadur, who made a 
further gift of Re: 2,000 for out-houses, besides giving Re, 1,800 
for lovelling the sito and Re, 1,000 for the equipment of tho 
Gisponsary. It is a thitd olass disponsory. Its inoomo in 1911 
was ag follows:—Municipal grant Re, ‘2,247, Listxiob Boord 
giant Rs, 120, Govornmont grant Rs, 188, private subscriptions 
Rs. 1,641 and othor sources Rs. 3, 

‘ho Kandi Disponsnry, tho full title of which is tho Kandi 
Girish Chandra Hospital, owos its ostablishmont to tho gonerosity 
of the late Kumar Girish Ohandra Sinha of Paikptra, who 
Doquoathed tho eum of Rs, 1,26,000 for its construction and 
maintonanco, It was built at a cost of Rs. 19,000 and 
‘was openod in 1888, It is maintained from tho intorest of tho 
endowment, which amounts to Rs, 1,60,400 invested in Govern= 
mont promiseory notes, supplemented by an annual grant of 
Rs, 600 from the local municipality, In 1908 a now outdoor 
block for melo pationts was erected, and a tak for the use of the 
hospital was xe-cxoavatod, 

‘Thoro is a contral lunatic asylum at Berhampore, which is zrxamo 
accommodated in part of tho old barracks. It was opened in Anzux. 
1874 (prior to which tho asylum was in on old unhealthy build 
ing ab Maidipar, three miles from the civil station) nud was 
enlarged in 1905 at a cost of throe lakhs. It has accommodation 
for 683 malo and 127 fomale lunatics, but, in spite of this, it is 
overcrowded and has for some yours past been condemned ag 
below tho standard of modorn requiremonts, 

Tnoculation for small-pox appoars formerly to haye boon a ysgorxae 
common practico in MurshidAbad. Forty yonrs ago the Civil mo. 
Surgeon wrote:—'Phoro is a large number of Hindus and somo 
‘Musslmans from Bibor and the North-West residing in tho 
istrict, who sbsolutoly rofuso to have thomselvos and thoir 
children vacoinated, ‘These people therefore suffer most; and 
whon smell-pox gots among them, it oontinuos for a long timo, 
Thoy do not isolate tho attacked to prevent contagion ; they bay 
tnd sell, and wash oud go into tho infocted houses, utterly 
rogardless of tho result One woman told me lately: “If Kait 
takos my child, sho will. It is mot our custom to offond her by 

fon’ Stopping inoculation has had one good offect 
tho inooulators are now taking to vaccination as a moans of 
living.” 

Tho praction has not yet died out, foreven 10 years ago it 
was reported :—Vacoination is compulsory only in the towns, and. 
the people in tho villages (as is gonerally the praotioo with the 
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people of Bengal) aro inoculated from the virus of small-pox _ 
token from human pationts. ‘The operation is performed by 
village barbers or mon who aro held in ropute in the village for 
curing small-pox.” ‘The statistics compiled annually show a 
steady inoreaso in the number of suocossful vaooinations, viz., from 
£87,080 representing 82 por mille of the population in 1900-01 to 
46,240 or 37 per millo in 1910-11. 
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CHAPTER V. 
AGRIOULTURE. 
The whole district, with the oxcoption of tho small Germs 


portion which lies to the north of the entrance of the sows: 
Bhigirathi, is divided into two treots of nearly oqual size 
by that river, ‘Tho characteristics of these two divisions 
aro quite distinct both as regards the configuration of the 
country and the kind of crops cultivated, as well as the sort 
of woather required for their cultivation. ‘Tho Bagri or eastern 
half is, as @ rule, low and subject to inundation, but the 
alluvial soil is vory fertile. ‘The principal crops are aus or early 
rige and jute, and when they are off the ground abundant oold- 
woathor crops are raised; but in the low lands to tho south. 
east, over tho tract known as the Kalantar, practically the 
only crop is aman or winter rice, which depends on floods for 
sucoeesful cultivation. In tho Rarh or western portion, 
on the other hand, and algo in thana Shimshorganj and the 
northern part of thana Suti, tho lsd is generally high, but 
intersected with numerous bil and old bods of rivers. Winter 
rice is tho main staple grown on the hard clay of tho Rirh, 
and the cold-weather crops are few, but mgar-cano, mulberry, 
toba0o0, potatoes and various vegetables are also grown. 

Owing to differences of situation and surface, and of 
the nature of the crops grown, these two portions of the 
district ore differently affected by tho weather. ‘Thus, for the 
eastern half, early rains are neoded in April and May for 
the propor cultivation of the ave crop, and steady but not 
too heavy falls until the orop is reaped in August; a 
premature break-up of the rains is undesirable, as also aro, very 
heavy falls when the cold-weather crops are in the ground ; 
finally, somo rain is wanted during the cold season. For aman 
rieo, the great staple of the western half of the district, it 
is not so important that there should be early rain, though 
it is of advantage that the land should be prepared in 
good time for the reception of the secd. What is wanted 
above all is steady rain in the months of July, August, Septom- 
ber and the early part of October, Without long intervals of dry 
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scorching weather : this {s especially tho oase when the seedlings 
ave been travsplanted from the nurseries 

‘Tho country to the west is highly oultivated and, exoopt for 
bid and marshes and a fow patches of jungle, there is compara- 
tively little waste land : even the bods and banks of the nullahs 
‘and Bils, as thoy dry up, aro tilled to tho fullest extent, ‘Tho 
fiolds of tho high Innds aro nlmost oxclusively devoted to tho 
produotion of rico, ‘Tho land, where sloping, is torracod each 
fild having » bank round it to retain tho water for tho 
rico orop. Whoa rain is defloient, tho fields in the vicinity of 
tanks, which abound in the wostorn portion of tho distriot, are 
fmrigatod from them. ‘This part of tho country is prottily 
wooded with mango, banyan, pipad, sakea and palm troes; and 
‘on somo uncultivated patches of Iand custard apple and gaman 
Dushes form a thiok underwood. ‘The produce of tho northern 
Tow lands consists of abundant and luxuriant orops of different 
Kinds of paddy, gram, peas, mustard, different kinds of puleo, 
mulberry, pan, yams, and in the vioinity of villagos different sorts 
of vogetables, In the Bagri or castorn half largo orops of rod 
chillies are grown, ‘The principal trocs are those shove enu- 
morated, together with babul, jack, sa/riam, tamarind, papaya, 
del, kath, guluria, plantain, jomalyota, dsan, fan-leat and date 
palm trees and mangoes. 

Tn the vicinity of the bil, doro dian, a coarse grained rioo, is 
planted largely. As tho Oi? water dries up, this is transplanted 
{nto the bit lands, and is harvosted in the latter ond of March 
‘and April. ‘The long sloping banks of nullahs and wldls yiold 
good orops of mustard, wheat, and other grains, ‘The richest soil 
End that Least liable, from height or locality, to inundation, is, 
chosen for tho cultivation of mulberry and is oalled tué land, 
‘Tho folds thus sclootod require a fresh layor of good earth every 
gooond year. In the course of time they thus become raised 
‘bove the surrounding country five or six foot high, still furthor 
seouring tho young plants from being drowned by the lodgment 
‘of water. ‘Iho average rontof such land is from three to five 
times that of any other, excupt pan gordens: these oommand 
the bighost ront of all, for vory rioh soil, well raised, is required 
for the growth of pan, Sugar-one cultivation is oarried on to 
‘mall extont in the west and south-west, Date palm trees aro 
chiefly oultivated for the properation of toddy, but little date- 
sugar being mado in tho district, 

‘Artifical irrigotion is largely practised in the Rarh, and but 
scldom in the Bagri, In tho former tract, owing to the conforma. 
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tion of the country and the quality of the soil, the orops are almost 
dependent upon an artificial supply of water; whereas, in tho 
slluvial land betwoen tho Ganges and the Bhigirathi, tho rainfall 
and the annual inundations of the rivers furnish sufficient 
moisture for tho orops. Irrigation is conducted oither from tho 
bids and tanks, or by leading the water from natural channels. 
Trrigation wells and artifoial oanals do uot exist, 

‘Tho machinory omployed is of a simple charaoter. Whore tho 
dip ie gront, a buokot is slung at ono end of along bamboo, and 
other ond ia woightod, gonorally with a lump of stiff clay, 
machine, which is known as dienkii, is dipped and worked 
by acinglo man, Fora small lift the donga or hollowod-out 
palm-treo is used, ‘Tho smaller end is fixed on a pivot botwoon 
‘two posts, on a level with the channel into whioh tho water is to 
bo poured, the larger end being dipped into the water below. 
‘fo thie is attached, from above, a long bamboo, weighted with 
clay at the further ond, in order to oounterbalanoo the water in 
the dip-end of th douga. ‘This engine oan be worked by one 
man, ‘he aiuni, or small bamboo and reed basket, is also used 
for the.eame purpose, It is mado of a vory flat shape, and is 
slung by four strings. ‘Two mon, one on either side of the water- 
cut; tako a string in each hand, and by altornately lowering and 
raising the basket ewing up the water expeditiously into the fields 
above, 


























svoral kinds of soils are recognised, Mathad or methel is a 
clayey soil, which i 

muddy after rain, ‘There aro various sub-divisions aocording to 
colour, consistency, eto., 9.5 Hunde mathdi is black and tenacious, 
dagh mathal is brown, and ranga mathad, which is found on the 
wort of tho Bhigirathi is red with a tingo of yellow, . 
common name for loamy soil is doa, of which several varieties 
aro reoogninod, such as poli (light brown), sampati (ush-coloured),. 
doma (dark red), oto. ‘These are all very fortilo and produce all 
kinds of orops, -Mefebali ia the name for a sundy loom: if it has 
a largo poroontago of eand, it is called. donabdli Balicor belo in 
sandy soil found on the banksor in tho beds of rivers. It is 
unprofitable till a clayey elt has beon deposited, when it bears « 
high value, and is chiefly used for vogotables, 

Cultivated Zand, as distinguishod from soi, is arranged in threo 
classes with roforenos to their dogrocs of fertility, viz, dual or 
fitst olass, doem or second class and siyum or third lass. Apart 
from these gouerio groups, six distinot classos aro recognised, vis, 
(1) sali, (2) ado, (8) Jedanya, (4) olan, (5) dit tut, (8) matha 
tut and (7) gohuni, 
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Of sali land thero aro throo kinds, First class ea and 
will boar three crops in the year—a arop of rice, a arop of hiceari 
(Lathyrus sativus) and a orop of dif (kashta ti?) : this ti has a sood 
somewhat lighter in oolour and larger than tbat of the Avishna fi 
‘or black ‘i? (Sesamum orientale). Sadi land of tho eooond class 
is alittle poorer in quality. ‘The best afi land lios a little lower 
than that of sooond clase, and therefore, when rain falls, gets all 
the silt of tho higher levels. It is also ensior to irrigate, Sai 
land of the second clase yields two crops, aman xico and tif, the 
out-turn being about one-third less, ‘Whird class s4/f and is 
situated still bigher, ‘The yiold of rico is still emaller than that 
of sooond class saii Jand ond about half that of first-class lend, 
High lands oapable of bearing cold woathor arops are oalled sona 
in distinotion from low aaii rice lands. 

Doland bears aus or autumn rice, and also the following 
crops :—bat of gram, musuri, pens, wheat, tsi or linseed, mustard, 
Mlesari, til (Seemmum orientale) and sugar-cane, Do land is more 
coveted than sa/i, and commands a higher rent, because thera is 
fa greater choice of oropa and therefore less risk of total failure, 
It is divided into two classes. In the first olass,, rice is 
cither sown broadoast or (more usually) transplanted from the 
nursery. ‘The provess is tho same as for dmen rico; but the 
‘aus vivo ripens earlier, and is out in September ox October. 
Tho laud is then manured aud again ploughed, and a cold- 
woather crop (any of those mentioned above, except fil and 
sagar-eane) is sown brondoast and ploughed in, Alter the cold- 
wonther orop is taken off tho ground, the land is frequently 
manured again and ploughed, and is then sown with Ail 
‘When this has boon reaped, the tina for rico sowing hes come 
round again, Sugar-cone is grown on do land as a single 
crop. 

‘Second class do land is not so easily irrigated as the Grst 
lass, and is also inforior in yield. ‘The same crops may be 
grown in thisas in do land of the Arst class; or, instead of tho 
cold-weather orops mentioned above, onions or garlic may bo 
raised. 

JTedanga is a bigh, poor land—niras, ov juiceless, is the word 
used to desoribo it it is found near homesteads, and also in tho 
open piains. ‘The orops grown upon it are ar/ar (Cytisus oajan), 
ton or Indian homp (Crotolaria juncea), and baigun or brinjal 
(Solanum melongena). Orchards or groves of maugo, jask and 
other fruit troos are also to be found on this land. Other orops 
aro not grown, Tho land is difficult of irrigation, and beara but 
one orop in the year, 
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Olan is land covered with silt along the xiver banks. It is very 
fertilo, but liable to inundation, as its name (olan, low) indioates. 

It is gnerully devoted to the growth of ouourbitaooous plants, 
such as tho following :—tarmus or water-molon, kankur, (du, 
wohhe, karala and khoro, 

Mulborry lands aro of two kinds, known as dit (wé and mavhad 
lat, ‘Tho first ishigh lad noar the village, and is partioularly 
favouruble to mulberry oultivation, Matha? tut is high land in 
tho open, away rom the villages; it is not 90 strong as the 
ii tut. 

Acvording to tho statistios for tho year 1911-12, tho not Anu 
cultivated area is 906 square miles, or two-fifths of the district 22% 
area, A considerable portion of the acil bears double crops in the ‘ox, 
your, the aroa cropped moro than onoo amounting to 882 square 
miles or over third of tho cultivated area, Current fallows 
aocount for 682 square miles and cultivable waste (other than 
fallow) for 417 square miles, while the sree not available for 
cultivation is 285 square miles. 

Rico is by far tho most important crop, being raised on Parxer~ 
788 square miles or 87 per cont, of tho cultivated area. "4 
Other coreals and pulses oooupy 248 square miles, tho ©” 
grontor purt of which is under gram, wheat and barley. 
Murshidabad is ono of tho fow Bengal distriots in which whoat 
and barley are produced to any considerable extent. Oilseeds, 
such as linseed, (i/or gingelly, rape and mustard, have a total 
‘area of 56 square miles, and juto of 43 square miles. The aren 
sown with juto varies according to the seasons and the price 
obtained for the fro ; and tho figure quoted is considerably below 
the normal, which is 62 squaro miles, Sugar-oano and tobuooo 
aro onltivated to a small extent, 

‘Pho rioo orop is divided into two groat classes, known as Rice, 
4man and aus, ‘Tho aman ox haimantik is tho principal orop of 
tho district, and vonstitutes the bulle of the roo that is consumed, 
by tho well-to-do classes, and oxported to foreign moxkets, It is 
sown in July and August, occasionally ns lato as Soptembor, and 
reaped in Deoomber and January, It generally undergoes ono 
transplantation, but sometimes it is allowed to grow up as itis 
sown brondoast. Well-watered or marshy lands oro best suited 
to its cultivation, though it oan be grown ov high lands, ‘Tho 
us orop, which is somotimes also called dhadai, from the nomo of 
tho month in which it is xeaped, is sown in April and May and. 
harvested in August and Septomber, It is a coarser kind of rice, 
and is chielly retained in the district as tho food of the lowor 
classes, It is usually grown on dry land, and nover in the 
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marshes. Convenience of imigation is the ciroumstance that 
mainly governs tho soleotion of land for its oultivation: fields 
whioh border om rivers or Ahdis aro most froquontly choson. It is 
sown brondeast and not transplanted, ‘Thero is one variety of 
‘tho aus orop, the cultivation of which differs considerably from 
that which has beon just dosoribed, It is distinguished from tho 
common diadai by the name of kartiki, and is also known as 
jhanti, It is sown in July and roapod in October. Tt grows for 
tho most part on moist lands, and is sometimes transplanted, 

‘There aro two minor orops known as loro and jali. "Tho boro 
isa conrso kind of marsh rice, sown in’ January or Pebruary 
‘and reaped in April, May or Juno. Tt grows on swampy lands, 
the sides of tanks, or the beds of dried-up water-coursos. ‘Tho Jali 
rice is not much cultivated. It is sown in spring amd reapod 
during tho rainy season, It grows on low river banks, which 
romain moist evon during tho hot months owing to subsoil 
poroolation. 

Rico, whon in the sood, is onlled dy or diohan; whon it 
germinatos, ankur ; tho young plant is yiwali; the full-grown 
plant, gaohh-dhan ; just bofore it is in the ear, ¢éor ; whon in onr, 
phuia, Tho grain until it is husked is known as dhan; aftor 
husking it beoomes chau? ; and whon cooked it is bat or ann 

ho preparations made fromm rico aro—(1) Kéai, which is 
poddy or unhusked rice moroly parched, tho husks separating 
from the grain during tho proooss of parohing ; (2) murki, which is 
Khai dipped in boiled gur or molasses ; (8) muri, a peouliar kind of 
husked rico fried; (4) o#frd, unhusked rioe which, aftor boing boiled, 
is husked and beaton flat; (5) ciaul baja, ox ordinary ‘parched 
rico; and (6) pistak, or home-made oakos of parched or husked 
rico ground into flour. Pistak or pitha includes tho following 
varisties :—(L) puli; (2) saru chakdi, which consists of ground 
rioo mado into thin ehapdtie; and (8) malpua, which is composed 
of ground rico fried in oil or git, togethor with plantains and 
awootmoats, 

Cereals other than rico comprise whoat and barley (both 
of which ere sown in October and November and reaped in 
March avd April) and the following ooarsor grains—(1) biura, 
(2) ching, (8) hodo, (4) marua, (5) kowdin, (6) sial noja and (7) 
4yama. Theso seven are all sown in April or May and reaped. in 
August or September. For eating they aro cithor boiled entire 
like rice or ground into flour, Maixe (biuéfa), oats (sai) and 
bajra aro also oultivated, but only to a small oxtent, 

Gram (chand, chiolé, or but) is sown in Ootobor and 
November and reaped in February and March, The pulses 
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cultivated are of various sorts, and include (1) common kalai, 
which is sown in October and reaped in Jenuary, (2) mds-kaldi, 
sown in September and reaped in January, (3) mug, sown and 
roaped at the same time as the precoding, (4) ariar, sown in 
April and reaped in March and (5) musuri, sown in Ootobor and 
reaped in Fobruary and March. Zirti Kalai is sown in August 
and reaped in December and January. Kiesdri is also sown in 
October and reaped in February and March, ‘Tho kleadri crop 
is sown among tho rico, as it begins to ripen, in moist and 
muddy laud, ‘This orop requires no caro, and ripons in Philgun 
(Bebruary-March), when it is cat and threshed, 

‘Mustard (sarie/d) is sown in October and reapod in Deoome oit-sceds 
ber and January. Linseed (¢isi) is sown in Ootober ond reaped. 
in Fobruary ond March. Sesamum (ti) is sown inJuly and 
August ond reaped in Decomber and January, 

‘Tho actual quantity of Jand given vp to jute varios oonsi- Jute, 
dorsbly according to the prices which the produce commands in 
tho market, but on the whole it shows a stendy tendency 
to increas. In 1901-02 tho normal acrenge under jute was 
only 21,700 acres, the actual area under the orop in that year 
being 24,000 acres, whereas the corresponding figures for 101.1. 

12 aro 39,800 ond 27,700 acres respectively. 

‘Tho seasons for sowing and growth aro the samo as for ave 
or carly rice, After tho usual ploughing the sood is sown 
brondonst from the middle or end of March to tho beginning of 
Juno, and the plant is generally out from tho middle of August 
to the middlo of Ootober, by which time it has attained a height 
of five to ten fect. ‘he stalks, when cut, are made up into 
bundles and immersed in ome pool, tank or stroam, and left to 
steop ; this prooees is called retting. Whilo tho bundles aro 
under water, they are examined from time to time to #00 how far 
docomposition has proceeded As soon as it is found that the 
bro will peel off easily from the stom, tho bundles aro taken 
out, and the stalks are beaten or sbaken in the water till the 
glutinous substence in the bark is entirely washed away. 
‘Tho fibre is then dried in the sun, and, when dry, is mado up 
into hanks (gant) and sold to agents, who consign it to the jute 
presses and mills. 

Mulberry cultivation is of oonsidernble importanoe in Murshid- Mrsomzsa- 
abad. ‘The plant (Morus indica) requires a light soil above flood ™™°* 
level with good drainage. It is propagated from cuttings and Mulborry 
cultivated like s shrub, ‘The plants aro arranged in lines 1} to fim." 
2 foot apart and are pruned so as to prevent them reaching a, 
hoight of more than 1} to 2 feet, In the way the plants are 
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Jnid down in lines and rogalarly pruned, tho cultivation resembles 
that of ton. Pluuking of leaves goos on throughout the year, but 
the ohiof seasons are April, Juno and November, ‘Tho mulberry 
fields have gonorally embankments round them, which gives thom 
fa ourious ohest-board appearance, The principal contres of 
cultivation are called yuars, 

Vor mulberry oaliivation, tho ground is first ploughed threo 
‘timesin Bhidra (Avgust-Soptember), and is afterwards dug up 
with tho hoe, and well manured, In Aswin (Septembersotober) 
tho outtings are planted, the ground watered, and the earth 
pressod down; in ten or twolvo days tho outtings bogin to 
sprout, In Kartik (Ootobor-Novembor) the ground mast bo 
dug and the plants earthed up. In Obaitra (March-April) a 
top-lrossing of mud from the bottom of a tank is spread ovor 
the field. During the hot wonthor irzigation must bo kept up, 
‘and during tho rains tho field must bo weoded monthly. In 
Bhidra (August-Soptombor), aftor tho Grst your of growth, tho 
plants should be pruned, 

‘Phe orop sky one, for, should the worms die, the 
mulborry loaf becomes a drug in tho market, Mulborry flelds 
fare more valuablo than any othors, oxoopt the little plots on 
which pan is grown but, as the quality of tho silk mainly depend 
on a full supply of good and frosh loaves to tho worms, the 
demand for mulberry constantly fluctuates acoording x’ silk- 
worms aro plentiful or otherwise. Whon worms aro plontiful, 
tho loaf fotobes a high price, and the gain to the mulberry 
growor is groat; when the worms fail, it is meroly used as 
fodder for oattle, 

The cultivation and manufscture of indigo used to bo an 
industry of considerable importanco in Murshidabad. Tt 
flourished in the first half of tho ninoteonth century, but fell 
oft after tho indigo riots of 1860, of which an account is given 
below. ‘ho disturbanoos wore particularly disastrous to thi 
istrict, which witnessed the riost serious onso of loss of life 
whioh ‘took plaoo in an attack upon a factory. ‘Tho industry, 
though badly shaken, survived till tho early years of this 
century, when it was extinguished by tho riso in the cost of 
labour aud the competition of the cheaper aynthetio dye mado 
in Gormany. The proprietors of large concerns have now 
sold their lands or liave become receivers of rent from lands 
which grow country produce. Many rained factories may 
be soon in various parts of the district, but moro especially 
in the Bugri or eastern half, whoro the principal concerns wore 
ooated. 
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During the first half of the ninetoonth century the district 
became dotted with indigo concerus, owned by Kuropean 
capitalists or by proprictors backed by money advanced by 
agents in Caloutta. ‘he high prices which the dye fetched in 
tho market ensured large profits, and money was plentiful with 
the planters, ‘The ryots eagorly took advancos to grow tho 
plant, and its cultivation steadily increased. After 1850, 
howover, the prospects of the industry brome overdonded, 
Thoro was a real and widespread discontent umong tho culti- 
vators, which was the resultant of several combined onuses, As 
tho concerns increased in size, the European managers and 
assistan(s could give lees porsonal supervision, and their under- 
lings had more independent control, which they used to cheat 
and flecce the oultivators. ‘The latter sunk into a state of chronio 
indebtedness to tho fnotories on acoount of the advances which 
wont on in the books from father to son. ‘These were a source 
of hereditary irritation, whioh became inflamed whenever bad 
seasons obliged the planters to put pressure on the cultivators 






















tomaie them pay up; and for some years previous to 1860 
thore had been bad harvests and high prices, which made them 
feel the pinch. Added to this was the fact that there hed bem 


‘a iso in the price of ordinary country crops, which made their 
‘cultivation more paying than that of indigo, while theraiyats were 
precluded from growing them by their engagements to the 
factories, At the same time the construction of tho Hastern 
Bengal State Railway line led to a sudden rise in the price of 
Inbour, with which the planters failed to keep pace ; and some of 
the badly managed factories had recourse to illegal practices to 
enforeo the cultivation of indigo. ‘The unrest was fanned by 
agitators, and a rumour having been started that Government 
itself was opposed to the cultivation, the ryots at length boy- 
cotted it, 

At first, all the planters suffered equally, tho good with 
the bad, and for some time wore at the moroy of tho culti- 
ators, ‘Those of them who had acted on their own judj 
ment, and town their lands with indigo in the terms of the 
contracts which they had entered into with the factories, wore 
soizod ond beaten by mobs of angry pensants, Tho Bonga) 
Government endeavoured to arrest the movement, and eventually 
passed Act XI of 1860 “to enforce the fulflment of indigo 
‘contracts, and to provide for the appointment of a commission of 
enquiry.” This commission eat during the hot weather of 1860, 
and its report was submitted in August of the same year, ‘The 
general oonclusion at which it arrived was that the oause of the 
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vils in the aystom of indigo cultivation as then practised was to 
be found in the fact that the manufacturer required the ryot to 
fornish tho plant for a payment not nearly equal to the cost of 
its production, and that it was to the systom, which was of very 
Jong standing, rather than to the planters themselves, that blame 
attached, ‘The only remedy recommended by the commission 
which it was in the powor of Government to apply was « good 
and effective ndministration of the law as it stood, 

‘Phe moral effect of the temporary At of 1860, and the public 
asmrance given to the ryote that proved grievances would bo 
romedied for future sonsons, was such that most of the plantors 
were able to complote their spring sowings, but as autumn camo 
on the stato of affairs bocamo vory critical, Lord Canning 
wroto:—"I assure you thal for about a week it oaused mo 
more anxiety than Ihave had since the deys of Delhi,” and 
“I folt that a shot fired in anger or foar by one foolish planter 
might put evory factory in Lower Bengal in flames.” ‘Towards 
tho end of September the Govorument of Tndia authorized the 
isso of @ notifloation in tho affooted districts to disabuso the 
minds of tho rural population of the exronoous impression that 
Governmont was opposed to the cultivation of indigo. ‘They 
wore nssnrod that in future thoir right to freo notion in 
rogard to indigo, as in regard to all othor orops, would bo 
rospooted, All partios wero warned against having rooourse to 
violont or unlawful proooedings; and Government announced its 
intontion not to re-enact the temporary Jaw of 1860, Roports 
that tho ryots would oppose tho Oolober sowings led Govern- 
mont to strengthen tho military polioo in th indigo distriots, and 
to sond two gun-boats to the rivers of Nadia and Jossoro, and 
Native Infantry to tho hewlquartors stations of theo two 
distriots. Purther tops wore taken to, provont disturbanoos 
during tho noxt sowing sowson, For a long timo howover 
there was a complete overthrow of the industry in the indigo 
distriots (Murehidabad, Nadia, Jossore, PAbna and Faridpur). 
By dogroos, as the oxoitement cooled down, thoso factories which 
had beon most carefully managed before the disturbances 
recovered ; and eventually most of the concerns which were well 
backed by oapital succeeded in weathering the storm, ‘They 
wore, in faot, carried on until tho invention of synthetio indigi 
redvoed the prio of the natural dyo to such an oxtent as 
practioally to dostroy the industry. 

In the south-west of tho district, at the confluence of the Mor 
and the Dwarka rivers, there is a tract of low-lying country, 
known as the Hijal, whioh is usod for pasturing cattle. During 
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the rains it is covered with water, avd producss aur and boro rico 5 
but during the dry season the Gotlas drive thither mamerons herds 
of cattle, Besides tho Hijal, thero aro numerous smaller spols of 
pasturage ground soattered over the district, 

Cattle fairs are held at Panchamdi and Talibpur in the 
Kandi subdivision and ooonsionally at Bhibta, Lalgala and 
Boldanga in the Sadar subdivision, 

‘An agrioultural and industrial exhibition is held at Banjotia Aom 
every year in the middle of Februory, at which prizes ore QUPURAY 
awarded to successful oxhibitors. ‘The oost is borne by Maharaja 0%. 
Manindra hondra Nandi of Cossimbozar, and the Gorernment 
Agrioaltural Department generally makes a grant of Rs, 250. 
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OHAPTER VI. 


NATURAL CALAMITIES, 

is any dotatled xooord is that 
ot of 1769-70, which was a calamity of tho frst magnitude in this 
and the neighbouring districts. ‘Tho following nooount is taken 
mainly from the statomonts made at the time by Mr, Becher, 
Resident at the Darbar of Murshidabad, which aro quoted in 
Bir Goorge Campboll’s Memoir on tho Ramines which affected 
Bengal in tho Last Century. Tho first allusion to the ime 
pendivg distros was mado in August 1769, when Mr, Booher 
reported “tho alarming want of rain which has provailed through- 
out all the uppor parts of Bengal, both tho last and this season, 
and partioularly the latter, to a degroo which has not beon known, 
in the memory of tho oldest man.” On 26th August ho add 
“There is gront reason to approhend that in all the distrio! 
0 northward of Nadia tho crops of rico will bo very short 
indeod, Sinoo the season for rain began, thoy havo hardly had 
any; and if God doos not soon bloas this country with plentiful 
showers, the most fatal consequences will onsuo—not only a 
roduotion in tho revenues, but a scone of misory and distross 
that is a constant attendant on famine.” All through the 
closing months of 1769 tho drought continued, and the worst 
antioipations were realized, 

Tn tho boginning of February 1770, tho Resident, in conjuno- 
tion with the authorities of Murshidabad, arranged to havo rioo 
distributed daily in tho city at six places, at halé a goer to exch 
persov, ‘Tho Governmont, in reply, informed him that ho might 
be assured of their concurrence in monsures for the roliof of 
the poor, and earnestly recommonded hia taking every step 
towards that purporo, On the 30th March he stated that tho 
distriota which had more particularly suffered by the unfavour- 
abloness of tho season wore Purnea, Rajmahél, Birbhiim, and 
part of RajehSbi, ‘Tho mensures of relief which he adopted were 
advancos to xyots, remissions of revenue, and distributions of 
food. A little later he said that he had intended to proooed on 
tour, but was deterred for the present, being “rersuaded that, 
though my humanity may be ehocked at the numberloss scones of 
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distros that would present themselves to my view, little would 
romain in my power to oontribute to their comfort, while God 
pleases to hold from thom the blessing of rein, and tho country 
romaine parched and unfit for cultivation, The distros of the 
inhabitants does not only proceed from scarcity of provisions, but 
in many parta thoy aro without water to drink.” His Assistants 
wore out in their distriots, and all told tho samo painful story, 

In the beginning of Juno wo have another report from the 
Resident at Murshidabad, “ Up to tho ond of Marck,” ho says, 
«tho xyots hoped for rain, but God was pleased to withhold that 
Dlossing till tho latter ond of May. ho scone of misory that 
intervened, ond slill continues, shooks humanity too much to bear 
desorption, Certain it is, that in sovoral parts tho living hava 
fed on the dead; andthe number that have perished in those 
provinocs which have suffered most is oaloulated to hay boon 
‘within those fow months as 6 to 16 of the whole inhabitant 
On the 18th of June ho writes, ‘ Misory and distress increase hore 
daily; rico at six and seven soors for the rupoe, and there have 
been several days lately when thore was not a griin to be 
purchased. A happy precaution it was, ordering a supply of rice 
from Backergungo; without it, many of the Company’s immediate 
attendants even must have starved.” 

Tn July the distress reached its climax, On tho 12th of that 
month the Resident, reported as follows :—'The representations 
have hitherto made from hence, of the misery and distress of 
tho inhabitants for want of grain and provisions, were faint in 
‘comparison to the miseries endured in, and within 80 miles of, 
the city, Rice only three seers for a rupee, other grain in pro 
portion, and oven at these exorbitant pricee, not nearly suffdient 
for the supply of half the inhabitants; 90 that in the city of 
‘Murshidabid alone, it is oaloulatod that more than five hundred 
fro starved daily ; and in the villogos and country adjacent, the 
numbers said to porish oxoed boliof. Tyory endeavour of tho 
Ministors and mysolf has boon oxorted to lesson this dreadful 
calamity, ‘Tho prospect ot the approaching crop is favourable ; 
and wo have tho comfort fo know that the distress of tho inhabit 
ants to tho northward and eastward of us is greatly reliived from 
what they have before suffered. In one month we may oxpeot 
relict from our present distresses from the new harvest, if people 
survive to gathor it in; but tho numbers that I am sonsible 
must perish in that interval, and those that I see dying around 
mo, greatly affect my feolings of humanity as aman, and make 
mo asa servant to the Company very approhensive of the conso- 
‘quences that my ensue to the revenucs.”? 
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Rain came at tho end of July; but, as ofton happons, the 
Jong-continned drought was succeeded by disastrous floods, ‘Tho 
excessive rainfall caused muoh sickness among the people; 
and at the height of the famine small-pox had broken out, to 
which the young Nawab himsclf fell o victim. As late as 
Soptomber, ‘it was reported that the people noar Cossimbazar 
wore suffering from want of food. In October the prospoot 
brightonod; and onthe 14th December the Government could 
inform the Court of Directors that the famine had entirely 
coased. 

‘Pho measures adopted to relieve the starving population in 
the city of Murebidabid appear very inadequate when judged by 
the modern standard, The account of tho Backergunge rico 
roocived shows only Rs. 1,24,506 oxpended on its purohaso, 
‘A further eum of Rs, 87,000 was sanctioned for the gratuitous 
distribution of rico; but of this sum tho Company was to pay 
only Rs. 40,000, or loss than half, the remaining portion boing 
defrayed by tho Nawab and his Minist ‘This sum was 
however, far exoooded; and Mr. Becher writes pathetically to 
beg the Oounoil to believe that “neither humanity nor policy 
‘would admit of a stop boing put to the distribution ovclier than 
was dono.” He continues, “I have only to observe nat these 
gentlemen (Muhammad Reza Khan and his officers), independent 
of this distribution, helped to preserve the lives of many by thoir 
charitable donations, as, I believe, did evory man of proporty 
in theso parts. Indeed, a man must have had a hoart of stone 
that had the ability and would ha fused his mite for tho 
rolief of such miserable objects as constantly presented themselves 
to our view. I understand it to be estoomed good policy in all 
Governmonts to prosorve the lives of the people; on this prinoiple 
of humanity the distribution of rioe took place.” 

In tho famine year of 1866 the district of Murshidabid lay 
just outside the limits of oxtromo suffering. ‘Tho neighbouring 
districts to the south, Nadia and Burdwan, experiencod all the 
severity of the dearth; but in Murshidabad itself no lives were 
Jost from starvation, and Goveroment relief was never required, 
‘Pho following paragraphs are taken from the Report of the 
‘Famine Commissioner: 
“Pho pressure of high prices was much felt in this distriot, 
rice selling at from7 to 9 seers per rupeo in part of June, 
Tuly,and part of August; but very great relief was afforded 
by native liberality. ‘The rich Hindustani merchants it 
the neighbourhood of Murshidabad (Rai Dhanpat Singh and 
others), and several of the wealthier residents of that oity and 
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of the sister town of Berhampore distributed food largely to the 
poor; and a rich and benevolent widow, the Rani Swarnamayi, 
distinguished herself by great liberality at several different 
plaocs. Up to a certain date it was hoped that there would 
‘be no actual famino; but in the comrss of July it was found 
that much looal distress was beginning to appear in the south- 
eastern corner of the district adjacent to Nadia, ‘Tho looal 
committee, presided over by the Commissioner, immediately sent 
ont food, and an active nativo officer was specially deputed to 
asoortain the facts and superintend tho operations, ‘The distress 
‘was for a short time very considerable, butit was relieved by an 
ample distribution of food, Eight feoding centres wero established, 
‘and at one of thee the number receiving rations was at one time 
as high as 1,800 porsons, mostly women and children, ‘Tho plan 
‘was adopted of giving to each three days’ unoodked food at a 
time, and thus much of the inconvenience of the feeding oontres 
was avoided ; but, of course, this required fuller supplios and 
better superintendenoo than was available in the districts where 
the famine was most severe, ‘The indulgence does not seem to 
have been abused, for as soon as the early rice orp was out, the 
istross consed, and tho reliof operations wore discontinued, ‘The 
relief in this district was entirely supplied from private funds, 
‘without any aid from the North-West fard, the Government, or 
any other external source.” 

The faina of 18°4 was alo flt only to slight extent fn roots of 
tho district of Murshidabéd, which agsin lay on the borderland 
of tho distressed area, ‘l'ho prioo of rico undoubtedly rose vory 
high, and the oxport of this grain irom the river marts of the 
district towards the north-wost entirely consed ; but the crisis was 
tided over without recourse to relief operations on a grand soale, 
‘Tho intervention of Goverment was limited to the grant of an 
extraordivary sum of Rs, 75,000 to the Distriot Road Coss Com- 
miittes, which was devoted to constructive works whorever a 
domand for Isbour arose, Charitable reliet was also given in- 
Aireotly from this source, and no further operations wore required 
to mitigate the distress. Further Sa to the conditions 
obtaining in this famine are given, for comparativo purposes, in 
the following account of the famine of 1897, which is condensed 
from the final report of the Collector (Mr. B. V. Levinge, 1.0). 

‘The conditions prevailing prior to the commencement of rantoect 
distress in 1897, and the causes which led up to it, were some- '897- 
what similar to those which preceded the famine of 1874. 
‘There were the same antecedent failures or partial failures of orops, 
and the same conditions as to rainfall, but prices at the latter end 
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of 1896 aud in 1897 wore much higher than in 1874. hore was 
this further difforoneo, that in 1874 the distress affected chiefly tho 
Rarh country on the western side of the Bhagirathi, on which 
aman ox winter rico is grown, whoroas in 1897 the affected aroa 
‘was that portion of tho Sadar subdivision whioh lies to the oust 
of tho Bhagirathi and is known as tho Bagri, together with a 
narrow atrip on the wost of tho river in the Kandi subdivision, 
Over the groster part of this tract the obiof crops are tho aus or 
carly rice, followed by a cold-weather crop, but on the low land 
to the south-enst of the district, over what is known as the 
Kalantar, the only orop is aman xiee, which hiexe depends entirely 
on floods. 

Short xainfall and tho lownoss of the rivers in 1895 led to a 
partial failure of tho antumn and winter crops of that year and 
of the Hiadoi crop of 1896, the average outturn of which did not 
‘exceed 8 annas, while in parts of the affeated tract it completely 
failed. In 1896 thoro wos an carly oossation’ of the rains, and 
the rivers wore so low that only a small portion of the Kalantar 
was flooded, ‘Tho result was an almost complete failuro of tho 
tive crop over a portion of the Kalantar and a partial failure 
in the Rarh, which was only saved from being a complete failure 
dy a good fall of rain in tho middle of September. Owing to 
this rain, the onttum of winter rice in the Rarh was about 9 
annas, but the average outtun for tho district did not exoced 
7 annss. Tho difficulties of the people were increased by 
the failuro of tho March “bund,” which kopt many of the silk 
filatures in the affected area closed at a time when distress was 
becoming soute, and by the almost total failure of the mango 
exop, tho outturn of which did not exceed 2 annas, 

‘The statement below compares tke oultuns of the various 
crops in 1895-96 and 1896.97 with those of 1873.74;— 
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‘Thoro is no doubt that conditions in 1897 wero worso than 
in 1874, for not only had the provious failure of crops boon 
greater, but prices were much higher than in 1874. Tho 
poor aug orop in the Bagri in 1896 was practically exhausted 
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before the dman harvesting commenced, and in many villages 
the people had to draw on the Rarh for their supply of rice even 
as carly as November. ‘The first indications of distress appeared, 
about December, in an inoreasing number of beggars, in numerous 
petitions for employment or relief, and in thousands of applioa~ 
tions for agricaltural loans, which poured in continuously for 
tho next three months. 

‘Tost-works were opened in Fobrusry, tho maximum wages 
which the workers were allowed to earn ina day being 1 annas 
for a task of G6 cubio fect. In spite of the soverity of the task 
and the small wages allowed, the nambers rapidly increased, and 
people who had nover done ‘this sort of work bofore came to the 
relief works. ‘Towards the ond of April it was found neoessary 
to convert tho test-works into ordinary relief works under tho 
Famine Code, The distribution of gratuitous relief was com- 
monced in March in Barwa and Bharsipur thanas, tho most 
severely affected portion of the district. ‘Tho distross was felt 
chiefly by the londlees and labouring classes, and by those who in 
ordinary years depend on the charity of their richer neighbonrs 
for subsistence. ‘The closing of soveral of the silk flatures in the 
Barwa and Bharatpar thanas also deprived numbors of Labourers 
of employment at a time when it was most neoded. 

By tho middle of Juno the distress was at its height, and the 
price of common riso ranged from 6 to 7} seers per rupee in the 
affected area, Now relief contres were opened at Nawada at the 
end of April and later on at Jalangi. The whole of the Sadar 
subdivision was moro or less affected, and where circles wero 
not opened, relief was administered by private persons and 
members of the Reliof Committeo. It was not until the pros- 
pects of the aus crop wore assured at the end of July that the 
pressure began to abate, and the relief operations were gradually 
relaxed. By the end of August when the new aus came into 
the market, prices began to fall, and the necessity for relief was 
virtually af an end. 

‘The eeriously affected portion comprised an area of about 
205 square miles, with a population of about 125,000. The 
percentage of the population of this tract in receipt of gratuitous 
relief was 229, while in the most affeoted portion, viz, tho 
Dadpur circle, nearly 4 per cont. were thus relieved. ‘Test and 
regular relief works helped to maintain an aggregate number 
of 884,000 adult malo units at a cost of Re, 66,000, inclusive 
of establishment charges, which amounted to Rs. 6,000. Tho 
work consisted of the raising and repairs of main roads, the 
construction of village roads and the excavation or re-excavation 
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of tanks, Substantial relief was given by private persons 
whose publio spirit the Collector acknowledged as follows:— 
trict is fortunate in possossing many wealthy and publio 
ited samindéxs who are always ready to o0-operato liberally 
in any mousuros for the reliof of distross. A largo numbor of 
tanks have been excavated all over the district, and specially in 
tho Sadar subdivision, by private individuals; and, although 
T havo no statistios of theamount expended and the number of 
persons omployed, it is probable that some 5,000 or 6,000 porsons 
havo thus found employment at a time whon the distross was at 
its greatest. Where so many have been conspicuous for their 
charity, it is diffoult to particularize, but I may specially mention 
the late Mabdrani Swarnamayi, whose death ooourred on the 
25th August, tho very day on whioh the roliof operations 
closed in this district; the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabi 
Rai Sitab Chand Nohor Bahédur, Rai Budh Singh Dudburia 
Babidur of Asimganj, Bibu Jogendra Narayan Rai of Lalgola, 
Bibi Rani Mena Kumari and Babu Narpat Singh ond many 
others. ‘There oan be no question that, had it not been for all 
this privato charity, Government relief operations would havo 
been required on a far moro extensive scale.” 

‘No non-working dependants were relieved on the relief works, 
and no Government funds were expended in gratuitous relief, 
‘The whole of the gratuitous relief and of the roliof in exobange 
for work was conducted by the members of the Distriot Oharit- 
able Relief Committee, assisted by official agency, and was mot 
from subsoriptions raised within the district, supplemented by a 
grant of Rs, 10,000 from the Oeutral Oommitico in Oaloutta, 
‘ho total expenditure of the (ommitteo on gratuitous relief, in 
sound numbers, was Rs, 46,000, of which rather more than 
Rs, 18,000 represoutod tho salo-prooseds of jute string and silk 
and cotton cloth worked up in retura for the relief granted. ‘The 
total number of porsons rolioved by the Committeo was about 
720,000, which is oquivalont to 120,000 porsons rolioved for 
80 days. Regarding tho work of the Committoo, the Ovllector 
wroto:—"' Tho relief of spinners and weavers of coarse silk is 
spocial foaturo of tho Committeo’s operations. ‘These are among 
tho poorest of tho population of tho district, and oven as early as 
Novombor Inst tho probability of great distress among them was 
specially brought to my notice. Tho coarse silks, culled matkas, 
are worn ohiofly in tho Maritha country, but, owing to the 
prevalence of tho plague in tho Bombay Prosidency, the matkae 
weaving industry suffered an almost total collapse. As these 
‘weavers aro not cultivators and have no other means of livelihood, 
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the distress among them was very great. The Committee gave 
employment to 160 families of weavers (consisting of about 
700 persons), and through them, directly and indirectly, to 
1,200 spinners. To Mr. Mukharji is duo the credit of the 
‘nooess of these operations. He induced the weavers to wearo 
coarse silks in imitation of Assam silk, and these have beon 
readily bought up both locally and in Calontta.” 

‘The following statement gives the salient statistics of this 
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Floods are of common osourrence in’the distriot, especially #zooos. 
in the low-lying Bigri or eastern half, which is situated between 

the Bhagirathi and the Ganges. ‘Thece inundations are caused, 

not by exoess of local rainfall, but by the rising of the rivers 
before they eator the district. Owing to the course of the rivors 

and the general slope of the country, which ia on the whole 
towards the rivers, rise in their waters can rarely affect the 

whole of the district ; and the floods that ocour have seldom been 

0 serious as to oause a general destruction of the crops. 

Tn tho western part of the district, where the rivers partake 
more or loss of the nature of hill torrents, and are subject to 
sudden snd dangerous freshets, they often overtop their banks, and 
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flood the adjoining land in a single night, their fall boing as rapid 
as their rise. During tho latter ond of August 1884 the Mor 
burst one of its embankments, and flooded tho town of Kandi 
and tho surrounding country, creating considerable alarm but 
doing little damage, oxoopt to the roads. ‘The inundation Insted 
only twenty-four hours, during which timo the greater part of the 
‘town was under water to a dopth of two to throe feet. ‘Thore is 
no doubt, however, that the action of the flood, apart from the 
slight inoonvenience and damage to property inseparable from 
such a sudden inrush of water, was distinctly beneficial, ‘The 
rainage channels, which aro very imporfectly cleansed in ordi 

years, were thoroughly flushed, while many tanks woro purified 
by an accossion of fresh water. ‘The cultivators also benefited 
Jargely and reaped such orops as they had not had for years, 

‘Tho earliest flood of whioh I have boon able to find a detailed 
record is dosoribed as follows in the Oaleutia Gazette of 2vth 
September 1785:—“ We aro sony to learn by lettor from 
Murshidabad that, in consequence of the unusual height of the 
river (which has been such as was never known in the memory 
of man), the groat river had overflowed its banks and Inid the 
country between the city and Bogwangola entirely under water; 
and had, by the channel of Ackbarpore Lake, even penetrated 
the eastern parts of the city; that from the same unfortunate 
cause some of the dykes on tho Cossimbazar river had likewise 
given way below tho Berhamporo cantonments; and that the 
water from these two sources having joined, had overflowed all 
that part of tho country and had cone up to the walls of tho 
Cossimbazar filature,” 

Serious floods are known to have ooourred in the yours 
1828, 1834, 1838, 1848, 1856 and 1866; but the flood of 1823, 
which the Collector dosoribed as the most destructive on records 
was tho only one that may be said to have caused any general 
destruction of the crops. No definite information, however, 
is now forthcoming as to its extont, Suoh is also the case with 
tho inundations that ooourred in subsoqnent years until 1870. 

In that year the embankments at Lalitékuri on the Bhagirathi 
gave way, and the flood water swopt across the district into Nadia, 
In the Bagri, or eastern half of the district, a great portion of 
the aus rice crop was destroyed by the floods; aud nearly all the 
man rios growing in the low lands was submerged and Jost. 
‘The rice crop, however, in the Rarh or wostorn half of the distriot 
was good, ond the oufturn is stated to have been above the 
average. Tho cold-weather orops in many parts of the distriot 
wore destroyed by a third rise in the rivers. Although tho crops, 
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especially rice, were deficient, there was plenty of food in the 
district for those who could procure it. This, however, was by 
no means an easy matter for many of the suffering cultivators, 
who were living on mdchans, or bamboo platforms raised above the 
waters, It was found nooesstry to undertake relief operations. 
These, however, only entailed an expenditure of Rs. 3,000, for the 
land in many parts was benefited by tho rich deposit of silt lefé 
by the receding waters. While tho orops in low-lying places wore 
almost entirely dostroyed by submersion, the peasants elsowhere 
‘were congratulating themselves that the tloods hind brought down 
an abundant supply of water, which enabled them to raiso n larger 
quantity of rice from thoir lands than they had obtained for 
several years past. On the moro exposed lands in the north, the 
destruction of the growing orops was great, but the aouthem part 
of the distriot, whioh is by its situation inaccessible to any over. 
wholming rush of flood water, bore an unusually fine harvest, 

‘There wore also high floods in 1885 and 1890, In the former 
year the embankment broached at Lalitakuri on the 28rd August, 
‘and water passed through it until the end of Soptember. or 
three weeks tho discharge through the breach was at the enormous 
rato of 50,000 oubio feot por second, and on Lth September the 
‘Talangi rose nearly 29 feet above its lowest hot-woather level, 
In 1890 thero was a similar inundation due to tho Lalitikuri 
embankment bursting again, Therewere also heavy floods in 1904, 
when the whole of the Lalgola thana in the Jangipur subdivision, 
the Bhagwingola thana in the Lalbagh subdivision, and parts of 
the Sadar and Kandi subdivisions woro affected. Some fifty 
villages in the wost of the Lalgola thana and the whole of the 
Bhagwangola thana wore submerged owing to breaches in the 
embankwent, and the water did not. subside till after » month, 
Great damogo was done to the aus and dmav orops, and grants 
of money and advances of agricultural loans had 10 be made for 
tho relief of tho distressed. ‘Tho last severe inundation ooourred in 
1907, when the Lalitakuri embankment gave way in the Lalbagh 
subdivision, and there was a partial failure of the winter rice 
erop. 

"Phe Publio. Works Department maintains along line of x, 
embankments along the Bhagirathi, tho object of which is to xm 
prevent the country on the oast bank from being flooded by the 
spill of that ‘river, It oannot he gainsaid that both the railway 
and the country are protested from inundation by these embank- 
ments, but the propricty of maintaining them has been oalled 
in question on the ground that the land which would 
wise bo flooded is thoreby deprived of its supply of fort 
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silt, while tho river, being confined to its bod, deposits its silt 
there, and thus gradually raises itself above the level of the 
surrounding country. It ia also reported that water-logging 
coours in the north of the Lalbagh subdivision during the rainy 
season, when water rises abovo the lovel of tho houses in villages 
below the Government embankments. ‘The prineipal embank- 
ment extends from Bhagwingola to Plassey and is 57 miles long. 
Othor lengtha of embankments maintained by the Publio Works 
Department aro from Kulgiichi to Bhogwangola, 16 miles, and 
from Bhagwangola to Dadmati, 10} miles. 

‘There are also a vumber of marginal embankments main- 
tained by zamindars in order to prevent tho sivers overflowing 
their banks ond flooding the country below them. Whey are 
occasionally breached; but great as is tho immediate injury 
caused by such acsidents they aro often accompanied by com- 
Pponsations. Frosh and rich deposits of silt oro usually brought 
in by the inundation, fertilizing and raising the soil. ‘Tho 
reverse effeot, however, is sometimes produood, for a layer of sand 
may impoverish what was before productive land. 

‘That the private embankments aro not always in an offcient 
state, and that breaches are easily caused in them, is apparent from. 
tho deseription given in Colonel Gastrell’s Report on Murshidabad :— 
“ Accidents to these Jandhs often occur; xats are particularly 
destructive to them ; oattle passing and repessing out them ; and 
the inhabitants nogloot to repair the broach in timo, ‘Tho fishor~ 
men of the interior Oile and Kids havo also often the orodit of 
coming in the night and making emall outs in them, to secure a 
fresh influx of fish from the large rivers to supply their fishing 
grounds, A very small injury eufficos to destroy a dandh in a 
single night; the ond of a sharp bamboo thrust through is quite 
enough.” 

Tho early MS, reoords of the Board of Revenue are full 
of letters concerning the ombankments of Murshidabad. It was, 
in theory, the duty of the neighbouring landowners to meintain 
them in good order, and to repair the brenohos which were caused 
y the floods almost evory suocessive your. As a matter of faot, 
the Government was habitually compelled by the default of the 
vamindére to undertake the work, and was left to reoover the 
expenditure from the partios primarily liable as best it could, On 
some occasions money was advanoed to the zamindars, but more 
commonly a special officer was told off to make the requisite 
repairs. In tho year 1800, the Uolleotor was directed to furnish 
tho Suporintendont of Embankments with Rs, 82,788 for the neoos- 
sary repairs of that year; and was authorized to put up for sale the 
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lands of the zamindars, in order to roodver the balance due on this 
count for the precoding year. In the samo year, the Government 
‘undertook tho construction of # new embenimont at Kaligichha 
at its own ost, and gavo compensation to the zamindars for tho 
Innd thus soquired, It would appoar that this was tho first 
embankment in Bengal constructed with pakkd (masonry) sluioes, 
for it was ropresontod as a model on this aooount to the Collector 
‘of Jeasore, In thoeo days extraordinary monsures woro demanded 
to protoot the exposed city of Murshidabid. ‘Tho banks of tho 
Bhigirathi just above the oity wero the especial charge of tho 
Suporintondont of Embankments, who sooms to have beon in some 
sense independent of the ordinary exeoutive official, whothex called 
Ghiot or Collector, and to have boon entrusted with tho general 
sanitary suporvision of tho city.* 





* Tn 1800, the Superiutondeut of Embaukmonts wroto a letter to the Bowed 
rogarding tho romoval of eortaln hovses; and in tho following your ho prevented 
‘nroport roypoeting tho fling upoof hollows in the elly of Murhidabed, 
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OHAPTER VII. 


RENTS, WAGES AND PRIORS, 


‘Tax ronts paid by tho cultivators vary acoording to the 
fertility and situation of their land, and aleo according to the 
cxops grown, ‘They diffor widely in different parts of tho 
district, boing lowest in the Sadar and Jangipur subdivisions 
and highest in tho Kandi subdivision, where rice and whoat 
lands bring in from Re. 7-8 to Rs, 18, and mulberry and sugar 
cano lands from Rs. 12 to Rs, 24an acre, In the Sadar sube 
division, on tho other hand, the rent of sic and wheat lands 
ranges botweon Re. 1-2 and Re. 9, of land growing pulsos 
botwoon Rs, 2-4 and Rs. 8, of sugar-oano land botwoon Rs. 8 and 
Re, 7-8, and of mulberry Ind betwoon Rs, 1-12 and fe, 12 an 
ore, ‘The renta paid in tho othor two subdivisions aro as follows. 
In the Jangipur subdivision, rico and wheat land fotchos from 
Rs, 8-12 an oro upwards, mulberry land from Ro, 1-12 to 
Re G8, and land boaring pulso orops from Rs, 8 to Rs, 312, 
Jn tho Lalbigh subdivision, tho rent of rioo and whoat land 
ranges from Rs, 6 upwards, whilo tho averago ront of mulborry 
land is Ra, 7-$ and that of pulso land Rs, 2-4, As thero has 
not yot been a gonoral sottlomont of the district, which would 
furnish acourato information regarding the actual rents paid, 
thoro Agures are only approximate, ‘Ihe average inoidonoo of 
ront throughout the distriot is about Rs, 8 por oultivated nore, 

‘Tho utbandi tonuxo, which is also known under tho expros- 
sive namo of fasli jam, is found in the south of tho distriot, 
mostly in didras, ‘ho poouliarity of this tenure oonsists in tho 
ciroumetanco that the cultivator only pays rent for tho quantity 
of land that he may happen to havo cultivated during tho year; 
ifit lies fallow, uo rent is paid, ‘Those tenures aro usually 
croated for short terms, and are then renewed, often at rack rents, 

Produce xents aro also paid under the barga or Uhdg system, 
‘The baryaite, who abound in every part of tho district, form a 
special class of tho agricultural population, ‘They possess rights, 
which amount almost to a metayor spooies of tent, in the lands 
which thoy oultivate. ‘Tho conditions of their holding are, that 

retain a fixed sharo of the produce, which is usually ono-half, 
‘and supply both seed and cattle for cultivation, Such is the genoral 
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outline of tho Bhdg system, which admits of many variations of 
detail. ‘The owner of the land and the dargait may contribute 
in varying proportions to the expenses of oultivation, and their 
shares of the outtun may vary in a corresponding proportion. 
‘The marginal tablo, showing the daily wages paid for different W sox8. 
lasses of labour 
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receives a much 
higher wage. With these figures may be compared those 
of 1872-73, when the daily rate of wages was—masons 3 to 
4 anvas, carpenters 4 annas, blacksmiths 4 annas 9 pics, male 
coolies 2 to 24 annas, and female coolies 1} anna, Half a 
contury ago the scale of wages was even lowor, for tho returns 
for 1858 show that cvolies received about Rs. 8 per month; 
agricultural labourers, Rs. 4, paid partly in food; smiths for 
agricultural implements, Rs, 6; smiths in towns, Rs, 6-8; brick- 
layers, Rs, 6-8; carpenters in the country, Rs, 6, and carpenters 
in the towns, Rs. 6-8. 

‘Agrioultural day-labourers, who are largely employed in 
cultivating the lands of others, are paid money wages in the 
majority of cases, and always in the sowing season ; but at 
harvest time they reocive a cortain share of the crop. When 
‘so remunerated, they are called Arishans, The krishans, though 
receiving a portion of the produce, supply their manual labour 
only, and do not contxibuto in furnishing either the cattle or 
‘any portion of the seed, nor have they any interest whatover 
in the land. They are to bo carefully distinguished from the 
bargaits already referred to, 
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Statistios of the prices paid for various articles of food in each 
subdivision during the last fortnight of March from 1898 to 
1912 will be found in the B volume, which forms a statistionl 
appendix to this volume. As is well known, there has been a 
goneral riso of prices during tho prosent century, with one notable 
cxooption, tho prico of salt having fallen considerably owing to 
tho roduotion of the duty, Prioos woro partioularly high in the 
five years 1906-10, after which they fell, and ronched the 
maximum in 1908, whon oommon rice sold at 7 score 15 chittacks 
per rapeo (during tho Inst fortnight in March) in the Sadar eub- 
division, at 7 seers 12 chittacks in Lalbagh, at 9 seors 8 chittacks 
in Jangipnr anil at 8 scors 4 chittnoks in Kandi, ‘Tho avorago 
prio was but little higher in tho famino of 1897, whon it was 
74 to 8 soors, and was much loss in the famine of 1874, viz,, 12 soors 
2 ohittaoks.* 

That tho people should be able to withstand tho pressure 
of such prices without any roliof boing necessary appears to 
show that their resouroos and staying power have increased 
groatly. If furthor proof of this statoment bo nooded, it may 
be mentioned that in 1871 tho Collector reported that famine 
rates would be reached whon ordinary rioo was selling at 10 soora 
per rupeot: at that point tho ordinary irate of Inbourors’ 
‘wages (Rs. 4a month) would, ho considered, bo insufficiont to 
provido tho nooossarios of lifo, and Govornment aid would bo 
roquirod. ‘Tho rato of 10 seors por rupoo was, howover, reached 
in each of tho yoars 1907-09 without any scarcity onsuing. 

Previous to 1870 the price of rice stood at what now soem 
oxtraordinarily low figures. It a line be drawn aot the yoar 
1855.56, it will be found that the average price of common rice 
for the twenty yours preceding that date was 48 soors 1 ohittack 
for the rupee, while in the subsequent fourteon years the price 
averaged 27 soors 54 chittacks for tho rapos. Tt may not be out 
of placo to mention hero that, acvording to tho Muhammadan 
chroniolers, the prico of unhusked paddy in tho oity of Murshida- 
bid during the rulo of Murshid Ruli hin, in tho carly part of 
tho eoventeenth century, was four maunds for the rupee. 

Weronts ‘The standard of weight is universally the seer, of which the 
‘itwonna, fractions and multiples ao always constant. ‘Tho soor iteolf, 
howover, varios groatly in difforont parte of tho distriet, ‘Those 
variations are commonly exprossed in terms of the fola; tho told 
is tho weight of o rupee, and is thus ultimately the theo- 
retioal unit of weight, ‘Che standard seer, which is equivalent 


‘or tho pricon in each month during thove two famines, oo tho table in tho 
precoding chaptor, 
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to 2-205 pounds ayoirdupois, and contains 80 fo/as, is in use in 
the towns. In the villages, tho soor is usually estimated to 
contain 824 Jolas; but in some parts of the Kindi subdivision it 
contains only 584 to/@s, and in other parts 60 folds, ‘The denom- 
{nations of the gear aro as follow:—4 havohide = 1 obhalak; 4 
elhataks = 1 pod; 4 pods = 1 soor; 5 oors = 1 paseri; 8 paseris 
= 1 meund, 

Pho monsuro of distanoo is:—18 jurul (inches) = 1 Hath 
(oubit) 5 2 halia=1 gas (yard) ; 2 gases = 1 nal or Ratha ; 20 kathan 
or 80 hatha = Leni or bight; 88 rosie = 1 kos (two miles) ; 
4 kos = 1 joyon, ‘Tho abovo torms aro primarily applicable to 
linear measure, ‘The tablo of squaro monsure, which is based 
upon them, ia:—16 elihataks m1 Adtha ; 20 kathae=1 Bight, ‘Tho 
standard Dighd ig precisely oquivalont to 14,400 square foot, or 
1,600 square yards, which is ono third of the English aore, ‘Chis 
tigha is roported to be the ono most commonly adopted in all parts 
of tho district. In pargana Plassoy (Palisi), howovor, a second 
Ligha in in uso by the vide of tho standard bighé, which is exti= 
mated to oontain 17,666 square foot, or 1,963 square yards, 
‘oquivalont to °405 of an aore, A.second looal bighd is said ‘to bo 
in foroo in oortain villages of pargana Kumaxpratip, oomposod in 
the rogular way of 80 /iaiha, but euch of theso haéfa is 19 instead 
of 18inches, ‘This digi would thorofore contain 16,888 square 
foot, ot 1,878 square yards, oquivalont to °888 of an aore, 

‘Moosures of quantity propor aro not much in use, a8 commodie 
ties, almost without oxcoption, aro sold by woight and not by 
quantity, Paddy is howover sold by quantity, in baskets, oach 
cof which contains « certain recognised volume or opacity, ‘Tho 
Aonominations of the paddy baskets aro as follow:—20 Aatuar 
6 bis == 1 pauti ot kahan, 

‘Tho Huropown measuro of timo is in uso in the towns, ‘Tho 
Indian measures of time are thoso: 74 dandas = 1 prahar; 
8 prabars = 1 dibdordt (o day and night) ; 7 diba-rat = 1 saptata 
(a week); 2 sapldhas = 1 pakeha (a fortnight). ‘The mas, or 
month, varies from 29 to 82 days. ‘The atea’, or year, consists 
of twelve months or 865 days, When compared with English 
standards, the danda is made equal to 24 minutes, and the pratar 
to 8 hours, 
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OHAPTER VIII. 


INDUSTRIES, MANUFACYURES AND TRADE. 


‘The votwrns of occupations made at the consus of 1011 show 
that 953,000 persons or 70 por cont. of the population are 
supported by agriculture, 157,000 or 11 per cont. by industries, 
106,000 or 8 per cent, by commorco (including transport) and 
18,000 or 1 per cent, by tho professions and liberal axts, 

Of those maintained by agrioulture, 12,000 subsist by inoome 
derived from the rent of agricultural land, i.e, consist of landlords 
and thoir families, 673,000 aro cultivators and 251,000 are farm 
sarvants and field labourers, or their dependants. ‘Taking the 
figures for aotual workors only, thoro are 3,000 landlords, 196,000 
cultivators and 94,000 agrioultural Inbourers : in othor words, 
thoro are 15 landlords and 482 ogrioultural Iabourors to evory 
thousond cultivators, In addition to these, thoro are 62,000 
persons supported by tho allied pursuits of pasturage and cnttlo- 
Kooping, including all those engaged in the oaro and koop of 
farm-stook, such 08 brocders and herdsmen, and also thoso who 
soll mill, ‘gt and buttor—for it is usually a mattor of ohauoo 
whothor « man who keops cows is retmmed as a cattlo-keoper 
or a milkman, ‘The aggregate of those who obtain a livelihood 
by fishing is 84,000, viz, 23,000 who wore roturnod as fehormen 
‘and 11,000 a8 fish-doalors. ‘The two latter groups may be taken, 
‘as connoting the same ovoapation, for though somo livo by fishing 
only, and others rotail but do not oatch fish, the groat majority, 
‘at loast among the Hindus, cntoh fish and also sell them. ‘Tho 
Musulmins, though they catoh fish, are usually not fish vondors, 
or 46,000 persons, or over a fourth of those supported 
‘by industrial oooupations, are engaged in, or are dependent on 
thoso engaged in, textile industries. By far the most important 
textile industry is silk spinning and weaving, which is the means 
of; livelihood of 27,000 porsons: of these, 14,000 are notaal 
workers, Cotton spinning and weaving, onos so important a 
factor in the economic life of tho peasantry, now supports only 
16,000 pereons, of whom 6,000 are workers. ‘The domestio work 
‘of rico pounding and husking, which is carried on almost exclu 
sively by women, accounts for 31,000 persons, ‘The total number 
cof those who come under the head of “‘Ivansport” is 20,000, of 
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whom 5,000 are boat-owners and boatmen and their families, 
‘Work on the roads, e.g., as ourtmen, paiki-bearers and labourers 
engaged in road construction and repair, with their dependunts, 
provides for 18,000. Servioo in the publio foreo and in different 
branches of the publio ndministration furnishes noazly 12,000 
persons with their daily brend, or 6,400 leas than tho professions 
‘and liboral arts. 

‘Tho roturns for actual workers under this latter head ary 
inloresting as showing how small a fraction of tho population 
are ongaged in professional, artistic and goientie pursuits, eithor 
because they aro not sufficiently well educated or bocauso tiny 
are debarred by want of means, opportunity or training, or by 
traditional custom, from following them, or because they do not 
find thom suffofenily attractive or Iuorative. ‘Tho total nnmbor 
of workors in the professions and liboral arts is only 7,447, nearly 
a third (2,128) of whom consist of porsons having somo religious 
avoontion, such as priests, religious mendioants, temple eorvante, 
oto. A largor numbor (2607) is roturned as engaged in 
modioal pursuits, but 1,500 of them are ordinary midwives; tho 
totual number of medion proctitionors, including dentists, 
‘oulists and veterinary surgeous (who may be iguorant oattle. 
doctors), is only 921. 

‘Pho logal profossion has ouly 64 adherents, ivoluding 
lawyers olorks and touts, in addition to barristers, plondors and 
mukhthrs, while those who are groupod together under the head 
“Letters, Arts and Scionces” aggrogato 1,204, ‘his lattor 
Aiguro oannot bo rogarded as a luxgo one, loring that 
thoro are over 1} million persons in tho district, and that 
tho head comprises a wide rango of purmnits, «.g., musio, 
painting, acting, danoing, architecture, enginooring, oto. It may 
bo noted, moreover, that the grost majority of those returned 
under this head consist of musicians, aotors, dancers and singors, 
many of whom have attained no high level in axt, and that tho 
total of the remainder, including authors, artists, photographers, 
astrologers, astronomers, botanists, architeste, surveyors, onginesrs 
and their omployés, is only 65 

Domestic servioe provides for 32,000 persons, whilo the 
number of those living on private income is 2,000 and of those 
engaged in or dependent on unprodustive pursuits, such as 
beggars and prostitutes, 12,009, 

‘The statistics of ocoupntien compiled from the returns mae Ixroe 
at the census, while indicating the main functional distribution 28 
of the people, furnish mengre information concerning indivi- 
Ayal industries and manufactures. To remedy this defect, qu 
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industrial census was held in 1911, conourrently with the general 
oonsus, ist, the owners, managers and agents of industrial works, 
omploying 20 persons or more, subwitted rotums in which, 
inlor alia, tho number of their employés at the date of the census 
was entered, ‘Those returns, of course, only roforred to the state 
of affairs on that date, when vome coucorns may have boon closed 
and othors not in full work, while others, on tho other hand, 
may have bad a largor numbor of operatives than usual, 

Even #o, tho xesults are suflicont to show, beyond possibility 
of a doubt, that there aro few large organized industries in the 
district, ond that, with the oxooption of tho silk industry, thoir 
operations have no pretenoo to magnitude, Altogethor, thoro 
wore only 26 conosrns employing 6,080 hands, and of thoso 
28 wore silk iilatures with 4,907 omployés, ‘Tho remaining 
threo concerns consisted of an oil mill, a brick and tile 
manufactory and a faotory which was classified under the 
hend of iron and steel works; the aggregate uumbor of their 
employés was only 173. 

‘The silk industry bas been the prinofpal non-agricultural 
> industry in Murehidsbad for tho last threo conturics. It was 
this which attracted the East India Company to tho district, 
where ils enterprise was stimulated by competition with the 
Dutoh, French and Armenians. The centre of the industry 
was Cossimbazar, where the Company started a factory at about 
1658, At first the operatious wore on a small soale: nocording 
to Bernier, the Dutch omployed 700 or 800 persons in their 
factory at Cossimbazax, and the Maglish and other merchants aa 
many more, It soon began to develop with European capital and 
organization. In 1670 a factor * woll skilled in sill” was sont out 
from Kngland to Oossimbazay, and in 1681, when the Ohief was 
Job Charnock, the futuro founder of Calcutta, out of £280,000 
sont out by tho Enst India Company as “ investment” to Bengal, 
£140,000 was assigned to Ovssimbazar, From this timo forward 
the Oumpany made unromitting olforts to foster eorioulture 
and extond the trade in silk, unl by 1776.“ Bongal silk drove 
all competitors, oxoopt Italien and Ohina silks, out of the 
‘Hoglish market, *”” 

‘Tho valuo of tho trade to this district may bo realized from 
the faot that, in tho time of AIT Vardi Khtn, raw silk to 
the valuo of 87} lukhs was annually entered in the Oustom 
House books at Murshidabad. This is exclusive of the Buropean 
invostmonts, which were not ontored there, as being either duty 
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free or paying duty at Hooghly. As regards the European 
investments, we find that, in 1763, out of a total of 40 lokhs 
required as “ ndvanoes for investment,” the Cosimbagar aurangs or 
filutures demanded 9 lakhs, or as much as any other two 
agencies excepting Coloutta itself, Colonel Rennell again wrote 
(cir, 1779) as follows: Ocssimbazar is the gonoral market of 
Bengal silk, and a great quantity of silk and cotton stuffs are 
manufactured hore, which aro ciroulated throughout gront part 
of Asin; of tho unwrought silk, 300,000 or 400,060 Ibs, weight 
is oonsumed in the Huropoan manufactories.” ‘Tho filatures and 
machinery of the Company nt this time wero estimated to bo 
worth twenty lakhs of rupoos. Another important contro was 
Tongipur, where silk filatures wero establishod as early as 1778; 
it was dosoribod by Lord Valontin in 1802 as “tho groatost silk 
station of the Kast, Indian Company with 600 furnsces and 
giving omploymont to 8,000 persons.” ‘The Company continued 
its operations until 1835, when it gavo up its commercial 
monopoly. After this, largo European firms, such as Mosers, 
Watson & Oo., James Lyall & Oo, Louis Payon & Co, 
and the Bengal Silk Company, camo into the fled. 

‘Tho following ncoount of the industry, which was given in 
tho Statistical eyorter for May 1876, is of intorost as showing 
tho proportions it had then attained : it must, however, be remom- 
bored that at that time the district contained the Rampur Hat 
subdivision, which has since been transferred to Birbhiim. 

“Phere aro 46 Hlatures belonging to or under the management 
of Buropoans in Murshidabtd distriot, and 67 filatures belouging 
tonatives. ‘Cho number of basins in the former is not less than 
8,500; and in tho lnttur not loss than 1,600, making a total of 
5,100 basins, In addition to those, thore aro somo 07 small 
filatures worked by natives in thoir homes, containing about 200 
basins, Computing according to the houso valuations recorded 
under tho Road Coss Act, tho value of the whole of the flatures 
may be set down at not leas than Rs, 4,50,000. ‘Hach basin is 
worked by two persons; the total number of persons employed is 
thus 10,600, One-half of these represent tho skilled workmen; 
thore is besides a lorge number of poons, overseers and clerks, 
‘The quantity of silk mavufnotured youtly oamnot be accurately 
ascertained, but it probably amounts to 8,000 maunds 
(246,000 Ibs.) in an ordinary year, Estimated at a low prioe, say, 
Re, 14 per seer, owing to the unfavourable state of the market, 
the value of tho sill produocd will bo found to amount to the 
large sum of Rs. 16,80,609. ‘The amount paid to rearers of silke 
worms’ on this quantity of silk is about Rs. 10,80,000, and to the 
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spinners about Re, 1,£0,000. If to thoso sums is added the cost of 
establishment, Rs. 2,40,000, tho expenditure involved in manufae- 
turing the product of an ordinary year will be found to amount to 
about Rs. 16,00,000, ‘The figures refer to spinning only. 

“The weaving of silk cloths forms another branch of the 
industry of considerable importanco. Looms are found in no loss 
than 197 villages, and tho number of weavors in the wholo distriot 
may be computed af 1,900, besides the adult mombers of their 
families, who generally assist them in weaving. Last. year from 
eighty to ono hundred thousand piooes of silk wore woven, the 
value of which could not have been less than Re, 6,00,000, ‘Tho 
amount spent amongst weavers for wages was about Re. 1,00,000, 

“‘the oxtont of the mulberry cultivation may be estimated at 
50,000 Lighas (17,000 acres), en ostimate more probably under 
than above the mark.” 

‘Pho Slatistieal Reporter, in giving this aocount, stated that 
tho industry was rapidly declining, and this view is borne out 
by a comparison of the figures with those of 1872 whon the total 
numbor of filatures, both large and small, including those worked 
by Indians as well as those under European management, was 
estimated ot 834 (of which no less than 110 wore in tho Barwa 
thana) : the Collector, while giving thoso figures, reported that 
the industry hed greatly declined duxing the provious thirty or 
forty years. 

‘Dho decline of the industry has not beon arrested, but has 
proceeded still further. In 1903 Mr, N. G, Mukharji (in his 
Monograph on the Silk Fabrics of Bengal) estimated the annual 
production of silk fabrics at 2 lakhs, and concluded that ite 
prospoote were brightening, but the census shows this oxpeotation 
thas not been realized, In 1901 there were, according to tho 
retums of occupations, 28,960 persons supported by silk epioning 
and woaving, while 10,041 subsisted by rearing silk-worms and. 
gathering coooons. ‘Tho number was reduoed at the census of 
1911 to 27,%38 and 6,803 respectively: as alrondy shown, there 
were, at tho time of this consus, 23 flatures at work, in whioh 20 
or more porsons were employed, and the aggregate number of 
their employés was 4,907, Buropean firms aro finding it more 
difficult to pay their way even with power looms, and in 1908-09 
the Bengal Silk Company was obliged to oloso its factories and 
stop work. 

‘Tho indugtry hos suffered from the heavy proteotive tari 
against mamtifactured silk imposed by the French Governmont 
sinco 1892, which hus affected the export trade in Aordhs vexy 
projudicislly ; other contributory causes have been oxtensiye 
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impoxtations to Europe from Japan and China, the abundant 
yield in Italy and tho indifforent quality of tho local silk. 
‘Tho competition of foroign silk has algo aflooted tho internal trade, 
Tho most potent causo of tho falling off in the manufaoture 
is bolioved to bo disease among tho ilk-worme, From the end 
of 1886 to 1896 Mr, Nritya Gopal Mulcharji was engaged in 
inquiries and oxporimonts with the object of combating silk- 
Worm opidemios and introducing honlthior methods of rearing 
silk-worms, Ho was suocessful in rearing seod-cocoons under 
tho Pastour aystom, which wore far suporior to tho native secd, 
nd his pupils in charge of privato nursories which he started were 
ablo to make tho business pay, Tn 1899 the work was taken ovor 
by a committeo of silk merchants, but in 1908 the control was 
rommod by tho Dirootor of Agrioulture. ‘Tho operations wero 
thon placed under the supervision of the Bengal Silk Committoo 
presided over by him, the offoor in immodiate chargo being tho 
Superintondont of Sorioulture, Bengal, whoso hoadquartors are ab 
Borhamporo, 

A contral nursery with seven rearing houses and a mulberry 
plantation of 62 dighas has boon started at Borhamporo, 
which js undor tho management of an Assistant Superinten- 
dont, and thero are other contral nurories at Ohandonpur, 
Kumérpur, ond Mabmudpur, ‘The Goverment nursories provide 
pure soed, and supervisors aro sont round to the rarer’ 
villages to show how ailk-work opidemios oan be chooked by tho 
disinfection and fumigation of tho rearing houses, By those 
moans considerable progress has boon made in eradicating 
Aisoases among silkeworms, in distributing healthy seed and so 
improving tho quality of the silk produced, ‘Tho ohiet kinds 
of Indian silkeworms that are now being reared under tho 
Pastour system are tho Wisddri and Ohotapaiu. In order to 
asoortain whethor bettor results oan bo obtained with other species, 
a Brenoh oxpert, Mr. B, D, Lafont, was appointed in 1912, 
undor tho title of “ European Professor in ohargo of Sorioultural 
Resoarch,” to conduot exporimente in hybridizing Juropoon with 
Indian seeds ; the experiments were onrxied on by him for a your, 
‘and sinco then have been continued by the Superintendent 
of Berioulture, A school of serjoulture has also heen opened 
at Berhampore with the object of diffusing eoientifio methods 
of rearing silk-worms among the rearers, The sons of bond 
‘fide vouvers only aro ndmitted to the school and receive o your's 
training. ‘They are thon examined, and, if suovessful, are given 
Rs, 250 for tho purchase of microscopes, for the oonstruotion of 
a rearing-house aovording to the new methods, eto. 
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‘Though the industry has declined and European silk merchants 
aro being foreed (by competition and hostile tariffs in Europe) 
to wind up their business, the emall local flatures (Janata) owned 
by tho lass known as khangru-roolors still have a large 
outturn, ‘They axe said to take up all the cocoons produced at 
higher ratos than the European filatures oan afford to pay, aud 
tur out a large quantity of cheap picoo-goods called kordis and. 
mathaa whioh find a market in India, and more especially in the 
Punjob and the Maratha country. ‘Tho weavers in tho village 
of Mixzipur alone produond 34,750 yards, valued at Rs, 1,82,790, 
in 1909-10, and- the produoo of their looms was oven greater in 
1907-08, emounting to 40,000 yards, valued at Re. 1,89,850. 
Mulberry-growing snd coooon-rearing are oarried on chiefly in 
thana Barwin in the Kindi subdivision, thana Raghunathganj 
in the Jongipor subdivision and thana Ravinagar in tho Sudar 
subdivision. ‘Tho chict oontros of tho wehviug industry aro 
thana Mixzipur in the Jangipur subdivision and thenas 
Hariharpira and Daulatbozar in tho Sadar subdivision, Tho 
dest silks are made at Mirsapur. Other important oantros are 
Baluchar, Islampur, Kadai, Saidabéd, Beldanga ond Hariharpara, 
‘Though Baluchar has given its name to a special class of silks, tho 
weavers do not live in the village iteelf, but in the surrounding 
villages. The prinoipal oontres of the trade are Berhampore and 
Fiaganj. R 

Cocos ‘There are three Lranches of the industry, viz., ooooon-rearing; 
ond Jands. si}k-recling and cloth-weaving, As regards the first, there are 
thres seasons, locally termed hands, for hatching tho oges, 
spinning and gathering tho cocoons, viz., the November sand, 
from lst October to end of February, the March Jand, from lst 
March to 80th June, and the July (or barsat) band, from Ist July 
to 80th Septomber. ‘The firat is the most important, for tho silk 
‘worms thrive best in the cold season, und the silk is then botter 
in quality and much more valuable. ‘The Maroh Jand is not so 
good, and the rainy soason bond tho worst, Coooon-rooring is a 
“small-holding ” industry, each rowrer having a few Dighas under 
mulberry in addition to the land growing ordinary crops. 

‘After they have finished spinning, the cocoons are cither 
(1) taken to the nearest at for salo or (2) killed’by exposure 
in thin layers to the sun and reserved for sale until the paitare 
or agents of the flatures oome round, or (3) stoamed (in baskets 
covered up with cloth under which a pot of water is kept boiling) 
and reeled off into silk, or (4) if formed in a very healthy manner, 
they are bought up for soed by travelling roarers going about 
in quest of seed, 
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arka cloth is made from the silk pulled off before the cocoon Afatta 
is reeled and that left after reeling, and also from piereed cocoons, *?™™"5* 
Empty cocoons acoamulate in every coooon-rearer's house after 
seeding is finished, ic., after the moths have out out of the 
cocoons and laid eggs. ‘These empty cocoons cannot be recled 

off info silk in the samo manner as wholo cocoons with dead 
chrysalids inside them. ‘Thoir number is great, for each cocoon 
rearer makes, on an average, four attempts every year to rear 
covoons, and it is estimated that he uses an avorage quantity of 

one kahan (1,280) of seed-coooons each time. Many rearers use 

as much as five or six kahane of seed cach time, but the majority 

use only half a kakan of seed, and the avcrage is taken to be one 

Aahan por orop or four kdhaxs por annum. ‘The groater portion 

is epun into a course thread and utilized for weaving matka cloth, 
HMatka spinning and weaving givo occupation to the poorest 
Women and the least artistic of tho wesvers. Che spinning is 

‘only camled on fora few days in every band, and women aro 
novor employed on it all the year round. 

‘More than half the quantity of mulberry ocooons is spun into XAaurw 
thread by the oountry method of reeling; thisis oalled kiamru, *P*98+ 
Biangru or tank silk. Khamru-recling preveils chiefly in the 
Tangipur and Kéndi subdivisions. The klonru eilk is produced 
for tho Indian market. 

Silk reeled in filatures aocording to European methods is Filsure 
called filature .silk and is nearly all exported to Europe, Even. “+ 
ness of size throughout the skein, elasticity of thread, oolour and 
appearance are looked to. Many small flatures, producing 
silk of nearly as good quality as that produced in European 
filatures, ere owned by Indien merchants, The principal 
Slatures of tho Bengal Silk Company were situated at Babalbona 
and Rangamiti, and those of Messrs. Louis, Payen & Co, 
at Gadi in the Jangipar subdivision (now closed), Bajarpara in 
the Kéndi subdivision, Gauripur, Sajapur and Nardyanpur, 

‘As regards the general position of the weavers, the follow 
ing review is quoted from a district monograph prepared in 
1908 : 

“The method on which many of the rearers carry on their 
business is industrially a bed one. The flature-owners and their 
omployés in many cases advance money to them, and buy their 
cocoons at a price fixed according to the current rates in the silk 

Tnterest boing charged, the rearers frequently got into 
financial difioalties. ‘Those who work on their own capital are 
in a much more favourable position. ‘There ssoms no doubt that 
the silk-weaving industry is on the dedine. ‘I'he importation 
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of foreign stuffs has, of course, a great deal to do with this, 
Another ronson lies in the lack of entoxprise displayed in 
disposing of native fubrios, Whore thore is an attempt at 
advertisoment, it usually moots with grent success, It would 
bo a splondid thing for the trade if middle-class Bengalis with a 
small oapital wore to hewk round the silk produots of Mirzipur 
and other places. At tho time of tho famine tho sufferings of 
somo of tho weavors of this distriot wore much allevinted by the 
offorts of a native gontloman, who advantageously disposed of 
thoir goods in Onloutia. Itis a pity that more onorgy .is not 
displayed in this direction, hore is no doubt that as a 
class thoir condition is not prosperous, and that they aro dooply 
involved in debt, ‘thoy do not, as a rule, work for thomselves, but 
for dealers who advanoe them matorial and pay thom so much 
for their labour, Somo of theso dealors employ a very large 
number of weavors, I am told that in Kandi subdivision somo 
woavers found tho industry so little profitable that they have 
entirely given it up, and in many onsos {akon to agrioulture. 
Others in tho same subdivision have abandoned the weaving of 
silk for that of ootton,”” 

‘Tho following description of the principal kin 
Munhidabad silk fobrios is givon by Mr. N. @. Mukhayj 
Monograph on the Silk Fabrios in Bongali— 

Olas A.—Sabrios made with ordinary looms, such as may 
bo used for wonving ootton oloths also. ‘Under this olass oon 
(a) plain fabrics, cithor bleached, unbleached ox dyed ; (J) striped 
fabrics ; (2) chocks; (d) bordered fabrics ; (¢) printed fabrion ; 
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(A) banka, 
“Clas B—Barrion mado with naksha looms for weaving 
figurod ‘silk 
Glass O.—Embroidered and other hand-worked fabrics,” 





“Olas A (0)—Plain fabrics exo usually made with khomru 
silk and rarely with Glaturo-mado silk, etka silk is also mado 
uso of for special purposes, Mirzipur weavers usually obtain 
‘Malda khamru, ond eomotimes very high class native filaturo- 
reeled dhali or barapaiu silk. ‘Tho best fabrics aro made of thie 
latter kind of silky ‘The following silk fabrics fall under this 
class :— ‘ 

(1) Gown-pieces.—Tho raw silk used for gown-picces is 
twisted and bleached, and sometimes dyed, before woaving. White 
‘gown-pieces aro woven in four different stylos—(a) plain, (2) twill 

illed (ferehi or Aipali), (0) striped and (d) cheoked, Coloured 
gown-picoes axe usuclly mado cither plain or of drill, Tho 
dimonsions are usually 10 yarde by 42 inchos. Sometimes tho 
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width is mado 44 inches, 45 inches or even 54 inches. ‘The prioo 
of gown-piccos varies from Rs. 12 to Rs, 40 per pico. An extra 
thick gown-piecs, 10 yards by 42 inches, made out of flature~ 
reeled barapdis silk, is valuod at Rs. 45 or even Re. 50. Tho 
cheaper kinds are made of untwisted thread, and should be styled 
kordhs rather than gown-pieoss. The only difference between 
a kordh and a gown-piece made of untwisted thread is, that 
for the latter bleached thread is used, while for the former un- 
bleached thread, iz., raw-silk as it comes from the ghai, is used. 
Gown-piecss are in uso among European ladies for making 
dresses, and by Bengali gentlomen for making coats, chaplons and 
ehogas, 

(2) Korahs.—These aro the cheapest silk fabrios, which form. 
the staples of export to Europe, where they aro used mainly for 
lining purposes. Kordhs are genorally woven 7 yards by 1 yard, 
and sold ate rupee per square yard, They are made out of 
unbleached and untwisted thread, and they are bleached in tho 
piece after they are woven. ordis are also woven 10 yards by 
42 inches like ordinary gown-pieces, and worn as tarie by 
females. Like gown-pieoes, korahs are valued by the number of 
warp threads (called shana), 2,400 warp threads per yard making 
the best gown-pisses and kordis, while 1,200 or 1,000 warp 
threads per yard make the poorest gown-piccss and kordis, ‘The 
price of Aordés varies from 6 aunas to Re. 1-8 par square yard. 
High class forts aro used for making ladies’ blouse-jackets and 
other garments, usually after dyeing. 

(8) Silk musline or Adwai pisces are very fine fabrios made 
with filature-recled dhali silk, Silk muslins are looally used by 
rich men for making shirts, costs or ehapkane, which they wear 
in the hot weather, Adwdi saris being similarly used in the 
zenins. It is only highly skilled silk weavers who can turn out 
ouperior silk muslins. 

“<(4) Handkerchicves—These are made either with twisted 
yarn or with raw silk, and are sometimes made with dark blue 
or red borders. A high olsss Mirzipur handkerchief 2 feot 
square costs a rupee. Poor klidm hankerchieves 18 inches square 
‘may be had for 4 ennas each. 

(5) Alieéne or thick elddars are usually worn double by 
Bengali gentlemen of means. Each chadér is 3 yards long 
andj ar 1f yerdo wide, ‘They sce, aa aruls, twilled, ani 
sometimes they are coloured. The price varies from Re, 25 
to Rs. 85 per pair, An ornamental bordered aliean, first woven 
for Mabérdja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore by Mrityunjay Sarktr 
of Mirsipur, now sells for Rs. 50 » pair. 
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(G) Plain white dhotis and jore (i.e dhotis and chadars 
woven in the same pico alternately) have a considerable sale 
throughout Bengal, as they aro required for ceremonial purposes. 
‘Who father of a bride or bridegroom wears a jor at the marriage 
coremony of his ohild, High-claes priesta also woar jovs, 
Jore axe worn at the aradha (funeral feast) ceremony also. 
Plain white diofis aro worn by rich widows when they go to 
s00 their frionds, A jor usually cost Rs. 16, and a dioti Re. 8 
to Re, 10. Tho lengih of a dioti is 19 oubite and of a jor 
16 oubits, and the width 45 inches. 

(1) Mekhlas—Theso are o spocial kind of korah which aro 
exported to Assam. ‘There thoy are converted into women’s 
skirts, sometimes after being embroidered with gold thrend. 

(8) Matkaa—he matka diotis and edris mado in Marshid- 
Abid are much coarser than those made in Rajehabi. ‘hoy aro 
largely exported to the Martha country, but locally they aro 

| also worn by elderly men, by widows ani by the poor women 
of the villages where they are woven. ‘They aro made 4 to 8 
yards long and 40 to 45 inches wide, and thoy oan bo had 
for Re. 3 to Re. 5 por picos. They aro also woven into the 
chadar size (3 yards by 14 yard), and in this state oxported to 
Aseam, Loonlly these okddara are worn dyed to a very limited 
extent. 

(9) Matka and kiamru yarns are- sometimes used mixed, 
ices twisted kinmru silk going to make the warp and the matka 
silk going to make the woft, for weaving thick piooes suitable 
for making men’s suits, Those are sold for nbout Re, 2 
a yard, There are two styles of these mixed fabrios—one 
plain and tho other twilled and striped (ie, of Mlejurohhari 
pattern). 

“(10) Imitation Assam silk.—These were introduced in this 
district by Mr. N. G, Mukharji in connection with the famine 
operations of 1897, About 150 families of poor matka-weavors 
came for relief, ond the only kind of work they were capable 
of was coarse woaving, About Rs. 11,000 wore spont for their 
telief, including cost of materials, and the fabrios they wore 
made to weave realize’ by sale about Rs, 10,000, Massrs, 
‘Whiteway, Laidlaw & Oo, patronised these silke largely, and 
they have sinoo bevome vory popular. About Rs, 60,000 worth 
of theso silks are now exported annually from Berhampore, and 

the importance which this new industry has already achieved 
thas given riso to a hopo that under fostering oare the silk- 
weaving industry of Bongel may be deyeloped in other directions 
also, ‘The imitation Assam silks, or Murshidsbid ondis as they 
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aro now called, are sold specially by ono Berhampore firm (8, 8. 
Bigchi & Oo.). Tho piccos aro uenally made 7 yards by 27 
inches, as originally advised by Mossre. Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co., 
and they aro sold for Rs, 6 or Rs. 7 por pisos. They are just 
sufficiont for making one ordinary suit of olothes. ‘hoy aro 
also woven doublo tho width, 

“Class A(b),—Striped fabries—Gown-plooes with coloured 
stripos aro made in two styles, called respootivaly rekits and a 
Rokhis axo plain white or coloured gown-picoos (usually 10 yarde 
by 40 inches) with some dark coloured lines or double lines. 
‘Tho ground of rekhiy may bo cither plain or twill. Dhoris havo 
broader stripes, usually of more than one colour. According 
to the oolowe of the widest stripe, a dhurd may be oithor (2) red, 
(J) yollow, (6) groon, (d) purple or (e) baneeh (chooolato coloured). 
‘These five standard Kinds of dari aro woven for the Arabian 
market. The kind of dhari approoiated looally is not ro highly 
coloured, Liko rekhis, dharis aro Woven in 10 yards by 40 
{inohos pieoos, and aro gold for Ra. 15 to Re, 18 or Rs, 23 to 
Re, 25 por pieoo, the hoavily-starched, bigh-coloured pieoos 
boing cold cheaper, while the thick woven, lighter-colourod 
ppiooos made for tho looal market aro sold for tho highor 
prio0, 

« Class A(o).—~Checks aro divided into five kinds of fabrios— 

(1) Oharkhanae or chooks where tho squares or oblo 
of diverse colour, ‘These, like rekhis and dharis, aro made in two 
stylos—ono euited to Arab taste and the other suited to local 
taste, ‘The former (oalled chavkeras) aro more highly coloured 
and hoavily starched, and aro cheaper fabrios sold for Rs. 18 to 
Rs, 10 por piooe, while the lattor aro oloser woven superior fabrios, 
sold for about Rs 25 a pice. Wino flimay chooks are woven in 
the Baluchar circle for the uso of Jain ladies nnd Jain children 
of Baluchar and Asimganj, who ate habitually to be seon in 
Auras snd paijanas made of such cheap sill, They are made 40 
inohes wide and are sold for Ro. 1-8 per yard. ‘These fino and 
flimsy cheoks used to bo mado at Ohandrakons and othor villages 
in tho Arambagh subdivision of Hooghly, and the Baluchar 
‘woavers have simply taken ovor the industry. 

“@) Oharkhdnas or checks, which consist of white ground 
‘and coloured square outlines, the squares being of various sizes as 
in tho provious case, ‘The lines aro cither double, triple or 
single, and the ground is either plain or twill. ‘The dimensions 
and prices aro the samo as in the provious case, i. they aro 
usually made 10 yards by 40 inches and priced at Rs, 20 to 
Re, 40 por piooo. * 
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(3) Matras,—Theso aro of a standard Arabio pattern, like 
aharia, rekhis ond chaukaras. ‘They ave striped like dharis, bub 
all along the odges of tho stripes aro studded rows of littlo 
squares or oblongs, ‘Tho dimensions are the samo as in diaris, 
rekhis and chaukaras, Matras exported to Arabia cost a rupoo 
moro than the other styles also made for the Arabian market. 

(4) Phutikaé checks axo woven for the Rangoon market, 
‘The linos aro white, and tho ground is either red or yellow or 
groon or purplo or danesh (chooolate), which nro the five standard 
colours for tho goods that aro exported, Phutikat chocks aro 
considered suitable only for handkerohieves. ‘They aro mado a 
yard equare, ond fifteen are woven together, which cost about 
19. 

(5) Oheok matkas a0 a vory course olass of fabrios woven 
for tho Marithn country. A. chook ma¢ha sari 8} yards long and 
45 inches wide may be had for Re, 5 or Re, 6, ‘Tho trado with 
tho Mardtha country in plain and chock matkas is protty exton- 
sivo, 

“ Qlass A()\—Bordorad fabricn='Tho demand for Murshidte 
bad bordered saris, dhotis, ors, ofeliy and matkas is vory oonsi« 
derablo. ‘Tho upper middle classes of Bengal patronizo thoso 
fabrios vory largely, and cfelis and matkay are in demand among 
tho lowor middle olassos also, ‘The prioo of a edri of two or 
throo borders varies from Rs, 10 to Re, 18, White silk saris 
made out of dhati silk with dhakka tajpar, or border of kanlea~ 
orange colour, aro considerod yory fashionable by Bengali Indios, 
A. adri with spotted ground has beon reoontly produced by 
Mrityunjay, which is sold at Re, 80a piooo. ‘This is tho vory 
best fabrio produced in Murshidabad. But tajpar, kalkapar, 
padmapar wad dhomrdpar saris with plain white ground aro the 
common styles in use. Dhani katkapar, philapar, ghunsipar and 
ehiripar aro the common styles of border adopted for men’s 
ahoti. Tho borders of diotie are made narrower, and there 
never three but always two borders at the two odgos. Silk 
saris and dhotit, when “they have coloured grounds, aro called 
ohalis, Ohelis of very flimey texture have a large sale. ‘They 
aro used for making ceremonial presents at various religious 
festivals, Parsis also use choap ofeds for making coromonious 
prosonta in oolebrating faneral rites, A. seven-yard piece of kel 
of this sort may bo hnd for Re, 1-10 to Rs, 2, and when it is 
considered that the material used is pure silk, the worthlossnees 
of the stuff can be very well imagined. A. oheli jor (its, aioli 
and chddar) of superior quality, such as is worn by a Bengali 
bridegroom of good family, may cost as much as Re, 25, 
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“Rayias have also coloured borders. ‘They are sont to Assam, 
where they are worn by Assamose women to cover the upper part 
of their bodies, somowhat in the sume way as chddars are wor, 
‘They are woven in the Baluohar contre, ‘They are 43 yards long 
and 22 inches wide, the two ends (4nohZa:) being ornamented 
with coloured borders. ‘Tho gold embroidering of ruyias is done 
after their arrival in Assam. Handkerchieves are sometimes 
woven with coloured borders. Matha diotis and saris are also 
mado with black or red borders, the borders of saris boing wider 
than those of dots, 

Claes A(0).—Printed fabrica—The art of printing Roralis for 
making handkerchievos, door-ourtains, scarves an ndmabalis (or 
ehddars containing religions texts) is almost oxtinot in Murshida- 
bad. Tho industry has transferred itself to Sorampore and 
handernfigore, though silk piooes aro taken to these places 
from Berhampore for the purposo. The dyors of Khigra aro 
chiefly employed in dyeing yarns, but they still do printing 
to special order, ‘The price of these fabrios doponds on the 
quolity of Korah used. 

“ Glass A(/).—Banius or béndiana (tio-and-dye) silks are dyed 
korais ox matkas with spots or rings, coloured ox white. ‘These 
spots and rings are mado by tying strong knots at small distances, 
aocording to tho required patton, and dyoing the pieces of onah 
ot matka. ‘Tho word bandana in Sanskrit monne tying, which is 
the origin of the torm Sandannah,® ‘The piooes after pationt 
knotting axe dyed and washed and dried, and the knots loosoned, 
‘White spots or xings aro formed at the points where tho knots were 
made, When ooloured spots or rings aro desired, the strings 
with which the knots are made are first dyed in that particular 
colour before the tying of the knots, ‘Tho colour of the strings 
is imprinted on the cloth at the points where the knots ars made, 
‘Piooes with xings instead of spots are called cluris, When the 
rings aro mall end olose together, they are called matichure, 
Skirts and turbans are made of those materials, and thero is a 
considerable trade with the United Provinoos and the Punjab in 
binhus and ohuris, ‘The price of a piece depends entirely on the 
quolity of torah or matka used, about eight annas per piece being 
‘added for the dyeing process. 
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© Qlass B,—Fabries made with naksha looms.—(1) Under this class 
‘wo have first of all the Baluohar budedam earis, Those saris with 
ornamental ground, ornamental border, ornamental corner figures 
(called Awnjzs) and a more highly ornamental ond-piecs or 
4iehta, woro at one timo very highly prized by the uppor middle- 
class people of Bengal. Now tho Indies of this class go in for 
tho moro costly fabrios of Benares. The ordinary Baluchar 
Iutedar sari is vather an ugly fubrio to uso for porsonal decoration, 
but somo azo very neatly made and desorvo enoourngemont, 
‘Theso saris nre made 10 oubite long and 42 to 45 inches wide, 
‘Tho price varies according to quality from Re, 10 to Rs, 50, 
For tho cheaper articlos untwisted and ill-sortod raw silk is used ; 
tho number of threads used for the warp is also loss, tho wolt i 
oosoly woven, tho dyes used aro fugitive ‘and tho appearanoo is 
maintained by heavy starohing, sugar boing mixed with tho 
starch used to add to the gloss. A choap Baluchar dudedar saré 
oan be woven in a week, hut a valuable one takos three or four 
months weaving, Sometimes thoso edris aro mado without 
nehias, but only with four havkas or kunjar (conventional lotus 
buds) at the four comers, Such saris of the sume size aro somo= 
what oheapor (Rs, 8 to Rs 40 instond of Rs, 10 to Rs, 60), 

« (2) Rundle (equare shawls) and shawls with ornamental 
bordors and ooraers, in imitation of Kashmir rumdle and shawls, 
‘aro ooonsionally made to order. ‘Table-oloths aro also turned out 
from noksha looms, ‘Tho ground is of twilled pattorn and white, 
the ornaments either grey or moro highly coloured. ‘Tho shawls 
aro made 6 oubits long and 8 oubits wide, and the price asked is 
Rs, 40 or Rs, 60, there being no inferior articles of this class in 
domand. ‘The high-olass saris, rumaie, shawls and table covers 
used to be woven until Intely by only one man in the 

istrict, or rather the looms tuning out these could have boon 
sot only by Dubraj, the weaving being dono by others working 
under Dubraj’s direction. Dubraj would not set looms for 
making these high-olars fabrics for anyono else. Ho used also 
to weave at one timo shawls with religious texts in the place of 
the ground ornament, but he gavo up this work in his old age, 
as tho operation of weaving required that the cloth-beam should 
tbo below the naval, which is considered a saoriloge whon one is 
Aealing with a cloth containing religious texts. 

%(@) Searces and sashes wore -also wovon by Dubraj to 
order, ‘The width of theso is always 1 foot, and tho prioo varies 
with tho longth, a rupee boing charged for evory foot of length. 
‘Tho quality of silk (which is twill) is the same, and there is no 
variation mado in the price. Dubraj’s loom for weaving sashes 
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hhas been acquired by the Rampur Boalia Sericultural School, and 
it is in working order and actually in use in this school, "The 
produots of Dabrij’s looms are inferior only to the best pro- 
ducts of the Kashmir and Benares looms. The competition with 
Kashmir products would not affect the sale of theso, as rich mon 
who uso Kashmir shawls and soarves in the cold weather could 
‘use Dubréj’s shawls snd scarves in warmer weather, 03 locally 
they aro s0 used. But the competition with Benares gol 
ombroidered saris, shawls, ée., is too strong even for Dubri 
goods. A Hindu lady who ean afford to woar a Benares edri 
will not look at even a high-class Baluohar sari on high days 
and holidays. One thing, however, should be mentioned in 
favour of these ornamental silks, They stand any amount of 
washing, which Benares goods do not. It is too late, however, to 
think of reviving the industry of weaving ornamental silk fabrics, 
as the only man who could be used es a lover to uplift the 
industry is now dead. ‘The Society for the Promotion of Indian 
‘Arts in London interested itself in the matter and raised some 
money also, but tle local people were extremely apathetic and the 
scheme fell through. The only hope of reviving the art now 
rosts on the faot that Dubraj’s looms aro still in existenos, 

Class O.—Embroidered and other hand-worked fabrics.— 
Bubroidering on silk is chiefly done in rich Jain families and also 
in some Muhammadan houses for domestio purposes. - The few 
professional embroiderers there ere in the district live in City 
‘Murshidabi, and they come to Balusbar for embroidering rey ds 
and mekhias that areexported to Assam, A rioce af embrodered 
rapid or mekila costs Rs, 40 to Rs. 50. Foreign silks, eatin and 
velvet are usually chosen by Jain and Muhammadan ladies for 
their domestic work, in which they often exhibit great skill and 
taste, Hand-embroidered wearing apparel cannot be hed in the 
district in shops or markets; and tho fabrio ased being usually 
foreign, the art need only be mentioned here. . 

“Knitting of silk socks was an industry of some note in 
Murshidabad in days when there were English military offios 
in the district. ‘The industry is now extinct. . 

© "The oostliest silk fabrios are used in Bengel. Some costly 
fabrios are exported to Assam alo, but the quantity is insignifi- 
cant, Tho fabrics used in Bengal aro saris, dictis, jors, Baluchar 
Butedar saris, chelis, gown-picoss, hiwai goods, rekiis, charkhanas, 
scarves, chawis and plain and bordered handkerchieves, Indivi- 
uel weavers may be seen hawking them about in the towns, and 
sometimes carrying bundles of silk cloths down to Caloutta os 
personal Inggege by train, Many such weavers coms to Oaloutia 
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bofore the Puja timo, in Soptember and October, when there 
ia always a brisk salo of silk saris in the Onloutta market, ‘To 
Europe, korahs, printed handkerchieves and gown-pieces, also ¢axare 
and ba/tas (tasar mixed with cotton), are exported, ‘To Rangoon 
aro exported piudika! handkerohieves and anhus, ‘To tho United 
Provinoos and the Punjab aro sont matichure or ehuris mado out 
of makias aod korals, ‘To Arabia aro exported dharis, chaukaras 
and matras. Ohelis go to most parts of India, also kordhs for 
printing. Matha diotis and earis (plain and chock) go to all parts 
of India whoro thoro aro Marithas,”? 

‘Anothor industry for which tho district is famous is ivory 

carving. ‘Tho skill of the oarvors and tho high estimation in which 
their work has been held aro sufficiently attested by the remarks 
of Professor Royle in Lectures on the Arts and Manufacturoe of 
India (1862) with reference to the exbibits sent to tho London 
Bxhibition of 1861 :— 
“A variety of speoimous of oarving in ivory have beon sont from 
different parts of India and aro much to bo admirod, whethor 
for tho minutoness of size, for tho elboratoness of detail, or 
for the truth of roprosontation, Among these the ivory-onrvors 
of Berhampore aro conspicuous, They have sent a little model 
of thomselvos at work, and using, as is tho oustom of India, only 
a fow tools, ‘Tho set of choss-mon carved from the drawings in 
Layard’s ‘ Ninovoh’’ wero oxcollont roprosontations of what thoy 
‘could only have seen in the above work, showing that thoy aro 
oupable of doing now things when roquirod ; while their roprosent 
ations of tho elephant and other animals aro 0 truo to nature, 
that thoy may be considered tho works of real artists and should 
be montionod rather under tho head of fino arts than of moro 
manual dexterity.” In 1888 again the Mursbidabad onrvors 
wore doclared to bo porbaps the bost in India, “fully displaying 
the finish, minuteness and ingenuity characteristic of all true 
Tndion art.” 

‘The industry dates back to the time when the Nawabs 
of Bengal had their court at Murshidtbsd, ‘The legend of its 
introduction is quaint, ‘Tho Nawab, it is said, one day called 
for an onr-piok or soratober, and whon one made of grass 
was brought, said that it was not worthy of the dignity of a 
Nawab and that one must be mado of ivory. An ivory oarvor 
was therefore brought from Delhi to mako ono. While he 
was at work, a Hinda Bhaskar spied on him through a hole 
in tho wall and learnt his art, which he taught his son, Tulsi 
Khatumbar, The latter soon excelled his father and was made 
carver in ivory to the Nawab. Ho was a pious Hindu and 
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anxious to go on pilgrimage, and, this being known, a guard was 
sot over him, for fear that ho might loave the city, At last he 
managed to escape and wont on pilgrimage to various places, 
paying his way by his work. After an absenos of 17 years, he 
rolurned to Murshidabad and was summoned before the Nawab, 
who ordered him to make from memory a carving of the lato 
Nawab. ‘The statuo he produood was ao life-like, that tho Nawab, 
in admiration of his genius, gave him his saloxy in full for the 
17 yours ho had beon away and presented him with o houso 
in Mahijantuli, ‘Yo this day, itis said, “tho ivory oarvors of 
Murvhidabéd bond their heads and raie their hands in venoration 
whenover the name of Tulsi is mentioned.” Whatover bo the 
truth of the logend, the art eppears to have been from the 
first tho monopoly of the Bhaskars, whose original hereditary 
cooupation is the manufacture of olay and wooden images, wood 
carving and wall painting. It was an industry whioh depended 
for its prosperity on the support of a luxurious court and wealthy 
noblomen, and when the Nawibs lost their powor and thoir 
court disnppoarod, it languished, 

‘Who casos of its decline aro stated as follows by Mx. @, 
Q, Dutt in his Monograph on Loory Oerving in Bengat 
(1001) :— 
ice a of onoouragemont the Murshidibad oarvers have 
boon obliged to soorifle quality to quantity. Katablished daring 
the declining days of tho Nawabe of Murshidabad, tho encoure 
agement tho art received from thom was but limited and sporadio, 
During tho paly days of Cossimbazar, when many Iuropoans 
Dolonging to the cotton and silk factories of tho old East India 
Company lived there, tho ivory carvers ourried on a brisk 
business, both in the district and out of it. Even in 1811, whon 
tho place was fast sinking into the obsourity from which it had 
tomporarily emerged, it was still noted for silk, hosiery, koraie 
and inimitable ivory work, Similarly, when Berhataporo ose 
into importance as the ohiet militory station in this provinco, 
the art flourished there for a time, but with the decline of the 
military importanos of the town it begun to wano, and had it 
not been for the railway communication which has made a trado 
with Caloutta and Bombay possible, tho art would have died out 
Jong ago, Formerly tho ivory oarvors ‘used somotimos to gut 
large orders from Government for supplying specimens of their 
work for the various exhibitions in England and other Huropean 
countries, a8 also in India, but this hae been discontinuod in 
reoont yours, as collections for exhibitions are now genozally 
made on loan from noblemen and zamindars like the Nawab of 
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Murshidabad and the Maharaja of Cossimbazar, who have the 
vory bost specimens in their possession. 

“Within the last 80 yenrs tho industry has altogether died 
out from Mathra, Daulatbazer and Ranshogorgram, all throo 
yilloges near the city of Murchidabad. ‘Thirty yours ago thore 
wore over 50 families of ivory carvors at Mathra, and even so 
rovontly as 12 yoars back there were about a dozen houses loft, 
Many of them diod of molarious fever, and the few survivors 
havo migrated to Baluchar, Borhamporo and other places, At 
prosent there is not a single Bhaskar in Mathra, and {hero are 
not moro than 25 ivory carvers, prinoipal and approntioes all told, 
living in tho district 

‘Tho best workers, it may bo added, live in Khagra, a quarter 
of Berhampore, ‘Tho Murshidabad Art A gonoy hae beon started 
for the advertisement and exhibition of specimens of the art, 

‘Tho poouliar features of the work aro the minutencss of the 
carving, which requires 70 to 80 different tools, and the 
absonoe of joins. Tho carvers hato joins, and would rather 
make a small image in which none are required, than a large 
artiole which would soll at double or treble the price, because in 
the latter they would have to join the picoos together. ‘The tools 
are of a simple charactor, being mostly ordinary carpenters? 
tools, though somo aro far smaller and finer. ‘They uso Assam or 
‘Burma ivory for the most part, as it is light and soft and yiolds 
casily to the obisel without any preliminary prooess of softening, 
For the solid ond of the tusk, which is called the nahshidunt, 
thoy pay generally Rs. 8-8 to Re, 10 per soor; for the middlo 
portion, known as fiom to Rs. 16 a soor; and for 
the thick ond, which is hollow (gathardant), Re. 7 to Rs. 8 por 
seer, Afriosn ivory, which the carvers say is hard, and 
therefore liable to crack under the chisol, sells at Rs. 2 to Rs, 3 
per seer le 

‘Tho firet thing the oarver does is to out a block of 
ivory of sufficient bulk for the article required, On this a 
tracing of the object to be carved is drawn in pencil, but 
sometimes tho dosign is sketched on paper. A clever workman 
can carve without any proliminary sketob, if the article to be 
manufactured js one which he is acoustomed to curve. After this, 
the model is ronghly shaped by moans of chisels, large and small, 
agoording to the size of the parts to be chiselled off. ‘Then files of 
Aifferent sizes and fineness are employed to work the model into a 
finer shape, and drills of differout sizos aro used to drill holes for 
perforated work, inishiog touches are givon with an iron 
stylus, which the carvers oall by tre common name for a pen, 
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alam, ‘Tho kalams aro of various degrecs of finoness, come as fine 
as needles and others like knives or sketch-erasors, When the 
model has been brought exactly to the designed shape, it is soaked 
in wator for some timo, and the surface is polished, frst with fh 
tonles and lastly with common cbalk, For fastening figures 
into stands aud for joining parts, emall ivory pogs are used, 
Por turning, a heavy Inthe is used, Whon they have to. carve 
from a now pattern, aud thoy find that noue of their existing 
tools aro euitable or fine enough for tho work, tho Bhiskars will 
‘at once improvise a suitable tool, in the middle of their 
work, 

The following list of the artioles produocd by tho carvers is 
given in Mr, @. 0, Dutt’s Monoyraph on Ivory Oarreing in Bengal. 
Formerly they supplied a local domand for imoges of the guls, 
but now for the most part turn out an sssorimont of table ort. 
mouts and kniok-knacks, mainly for the Huropean market :— 
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“The abovo list,” writes Mr. G. 0. Dutt, “is by no means 
exhaustive, ‘The Mursbidabad carvers turn out various other toys 
and trinkets, and of mythological subjects there is, perhaps, 00 
ond. Only ono mythological figure the Murhidabid Bhiskars 
will not carvo or soll, and that it is that of Krishna, as they aro 
followors® ond cannot oreate or sell the deity they worship. 
Although the Murshidabid carvers oan carve any practicable 
model of almost every usoful and ornamental objeot, it must not 
bbe supposed that there isa regular supply of all these things 
in the market, nor should one oxpeot to find many such objects 
in daily use avywhore, except, perhaps, the bangles and combs 
which aro worn by up-coantry and Decosn women genorally, 
‘There is usually but a limited and fitful outturn.” 

Oil is manufactured at on oil mill in Dayéneger (in th 
Berhampore Munfoipality), which was formerly called the 
Sombhu Mill, but has beon renamed the Manindra Oil Mill after 
its owner, Maharija Manindra Ohandra Nandi of Cossimbazar. 

‘Tho manufacture of steel trunks, boxes, safes, ete., is a newly 
introduced industry. ‘There are threo manufactories at Jiiganj, 
another at Bhagwingola anda fifth ot Khigra in Berhampore: 
the last was storted by aman who learnt the art in Osloutta and 
established agonoies both in Berhampore and Rampur Boalia, 
Rolled steel is obtained in Oaloutta and worked up by Indian 
artisans under Indian supervision, ‘These small faotories are doing 
well, and the prices are cheaper than those of English-made goods. 


They belong to the Vaishnava sect. 
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Cotton weaving survives as a village handicraft, bedsheste, Tuxtile 

gamekas, langis, ote., being woven on hand looms. Blanket istrios 
woaving is carried on by oolonies of Gareris, or up-couniry sheop- 
rearers ond blanket-woavers, in the Jangipur subdivision, the 
principal sent of tho industry boing Aurangibéd. ‘Tho blankets, 
‘which cost Re, 7 to Rs. 8, sre exported to Oaloutta and clsowhero, 
They are also mado in the Kandi subdivision, but for looal sale 
caly. Dyeing of cotton and silk is confined to a fow families at 
Khigra, Baluchar and Mirsipur, ‘There are skilled embroiderers 
in the town of Murshidabad, who embroider onps, slippers and 
clothes with gold and silver wire. 

Gold and silver work is carried on in Khagra, Borhampore, xfcat 
Palinda ond Kandi; malaria is said to have deploted the familiog iniosteies, 
of workmen. Bell-motal and brass utensils are manufactured in 
considerable quantities at Khagra, Berhampore, Kandi, Baravagar 
and Jangipur ; they ore exported as well as sold in tho local 
markets. Looks and betel-nut cutters of « superior kind aro 
made at Dhulian and iron chests at Jangipur. Bédri-ware is 
produced by a few workmen at Murshidabad; the proooss cousists 
of inlaying silver in powtor, which is blackened with sulphate 
of copper. ‘Tho Murshidabid Art Agency has endeavoured to 
foster this latter industry by advertising and exhibiting 
spooimens, 

‘This distriot is one of tho few in Bongal in whioh lao turnery is Wout and 
carried on. Bamboo work 18 aiairiy extensive handicraft; chairs, 3° 
‘moras, sorcons (ehike), boxes and waste-paper baskets are made 
‘and sold Locally, 

Olay models and figures are made at Khagra. Tho specimens Cly 
shown at on exhibition which was held at Banjotia a fow 
‘years ago to encourage local industries compared very favourably. 

‘with thoso made in the Nadia district, the workmanship of whioh 
has long boon held in high estimation, 

Last but not least of the distriot industries may po mentioned Fishing. 
fishing, which, as already stated, is the means of subsistenos, 
directly and indirectly, of 84,000 persons, It must, moreover, bo 
borne in mind that a certain number subsist partially by fishing 
and partly by agriculture, and at the ceneus return the latter as 
their principal means of livelihood. Altogether 1,158 cultivators 
and 698 agricultural labourers returned fishing or boating as a 
subsidiary ocoupation in 1911, and these were workers only ; 
their dependants would acoount for neatly 8,000 more persons, 

‘The Ganges obounds with fish at all times of the year, and a 
Jarge number of fishermen live along its banks, ‘The Bhagirathi 
and Jalangi also farnish a large supply during the rainy season, 

‘The Bhandirdahe Bil is the most valuable fishery anong confined 
: L 
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waters, containing nearly all tho fresh-water varieties that aro 
found in Bengal, Tis resources have, however, beon reduced 
materially since communication with the Bhagizathi was out off 
by tho construction of an ombankment, Tho Ui? formerly 
extended another five miles northward to near Lalitakuri, but. the 
embonkmont at that plaoo being constantly breached, another 
was built from Digha Ghat to Bhagwangola, ‘Tho latter hus 
out off the northern portion of the Zi, which is known as tho 
Bura Thakur Bil and effectaally provented inundation, Prior 
to this, th 67 was full of fish, ovon “ida boing found in 

Other bila also give employment to a considerable fi 
Intion, ‘The Biehtapur (Vichnupuz) Bil, which is replonished with 
fry from the Bhagtratbi, contains oarp of four varieties, Siluridae, 
oto., which sre cought with nots shot from bouts as well as with 
fish-traps, Conditions are the same in the Chaltin Bil. ‘The 
Chanda Bil is well stocked with the fish known as Aatmacha, e.9., 
Anabas scandens, Sacchobranchus fossilis, Olwius magur and the 
Ophiocephatidce, but containe very fow carp, probably beoanee 
they are destroyed. by the kalmacha, which are all predatory fish, 
This bil is full of weods and lotuses, which preclude the use of 
nels, and fish have to be caught in traps or spoared with the 
auch ox fish-spoar. ‘Cho Hoalia Bil, being a shallow marsh, is 
chiefly used for cultivation, but the north-castern portion, which 
is oalled tho Putijol Bil, abounds with almaoha, which are caught 
in the seme way as in the Ohanda Bil. Fishing is also carriod 
onin the Northem Drainage Cut, fixed nets being placed at the 
entrance of the Patijol Bil; the fishory rights are let out annually 
by the Publio Works Department. 

From the end of July till the beginning of Ootober the 
greater part of the Suti and Shamsherganj thanas is under 
water of varying depth, The shallow portions are covered with 
rico, jute, sugaromne and other high-growing crops, and constitute 
fa prolifio spawning ground for rwhi, mirgal, kadla and othor 
Gangetic fish. At tho village of Bohotal in thona Suti, whioh is 
surrounded by water on threo sides and distant only about three 
miles from the Rajgaon station of the Hast Indian Railway, 
8 daily market is held for the sale of fry, which are exported in 
eorthon jars (gharaa) to Birbhiim, Burdwan and elsewhere to 
stook tanks with, Another daily market is held at Bendahat, 
7 miles from Raghunathgang, from July to Ootober. ‘Tho boats 
used are all of ono description, and apparently peculiar to this 
port—long, rakish, narrow, gondola-shaped craft, beautifully 
put together and vory specdy, ‘The fry, whon caught, are 
thrown into the boats, which are kept with four or fivo ivohes 
of water in them. ‘Two holes aro bered in the bottom, one 
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at either ond, through which a continual stream. of fresh water 
oops bubbling up, tho depth being regulated by baling. On 
reaching the shore where the market ia held, the fish are 
plod in small tanks out in the ground and filled with 
muddy water, ‘They are first, however, washed in largo shoots 
submerged in tho bif or river wator; and, as far as possible, all 
predatory fish, such as bouiZ, are removed. When purchased, tho 
fay are oarried away in gharas, which aro filled with water, 
thiotly imprognated with mud, ‘Tho gharae ave euspended from 
banghy sticks, which are kept constantly oscillating, beoause 
tho fry will die if the mud is allowed to sottle and the water 
to clowr. Hyon whon standing still, the bearers keep up a 
jerking motion of their shoulders, go a8 to keep the water 
constantly agitated, When oarried by sail, the water is stirrod 
with stioke continually with the samo object. ‘The fry are sold 
by measure, a small wioker-work measure containing 
a-soar being used. ‘The price is in inverse ratio to the size of the 
fish it contains, for the smollor the fish, the greater the number, 
Fivo or six annas per measure seems to be an average price, which 
would be something like n rupeo a thousand; they fetch moro 
than double that price in the distriots to which they are exported, 

The limits of spaco proolude a desoription of the largo variexy 
of fishing implements, nets, traps, ote, in use, but mention may 
bo mado of a fow ingonious oontrivancos employed, Some 
of the nots are of very largo size. The dore ja, for instance, 
which is strotched between plaoes on tho banks, is sometimes 
£,000 or 8,000 feet long. ‘The kasha? nets, again, are 2,100 foot 
long by 66 fect deep and require two boats to work them, 
‘When they are being shot, the fishermen make » peculiar noise 
by rubbing a hollow picce of bamboo against the side of the 
boat, and also strike tho water with the hollow side of half split 
‘amboos in order to drive the fish into the net. . ‘the smaller 
fish aro Kept in the hold, but the larger varisties are strung 
through the eye cavities (not the eyes) by a string, which is 
attached to a xops hanging from one end of the boat to the 
other ; they thus remain in tho fresh water of the diz, and oad 
be kept alive a long timo and sent fresh to the markets, As 
other net, known os the moi jai, is used in. pairs, whioh require 
four boats to manipulate them. ‘The boats, whioh are 18 or 19 
ect long, are tied in pairs end to end with a couple of bamboos, 
‘The nots are let: down from each pair of boats, which then draw 
near each other, swooping the intervening space, ‘Two mon 
dive down and join the ends of the nets undor water, after which 
thoy are drawn up. 
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Another peculiar devioo is omployed with the long narrow 
oats called sarangas, which aro about 42 feot long and 2} foot 
broad. On ono side of tho boat a not is raised to a height of five 
foot; on the other a split bamboo grating is placed. As tho boot 
is rowod into the bank, a noiso is oaused by the grating passing 
through the water. Tho fish, anxious to osoapo, endeavour to 
jump across the boat and are caught in the outatrotohod net. This 
metliod of. fishing is only cartiod on at night-timo. Not loss 
ourious is tho mothod of oatohing fish with tho bivid? jai, ‘This 
isa fine-moshed not in the shape of an itosoolos trianglo, with 
sides about 10 or 12 foot long, which is kept strotohed by bamboos 
tiod at the apox, A man lowers tho not into tho water, while 
woman with a floater (gonorally a jar qr /dndi, which is used 
afterwards to hold the oatoh) swims about in front of him to 
rive tho fish into tho not. 

In tho Bhindardaba Bil and other bile it is tho practioo 
to placo “bushes” in the wator, oomposod of largo hoaps of 
twigs and the trunks of troos with largo brauchos, ‘Pho fish 
collect in those bushes, which aro enclosed twico or thrice in 
the year, Bamboo onclosures aro erected, with nots fastened 
to the bamboos, and aro gradually mado smallor as tho bushi 
re approached, the bamboos being taken up and ro-orvoted each 
time, When tho oizclo is snficiontly small, i, about 80 or 
40 foot in dinmotor, tho fishormon dive in ond begin to take 
up the twigs and branches, using their hands and also hooks 
attached to bamboo poles, When all have boon removed, two 
or three of them dive down and bring together tho lower onds 
of the nots, which are thon lifted up, brought to tho bonts, and 
hhouled in with all the fish in thom, ‘The tops of the nets are 10 
foot above the water, but some fish, oapooially katla and ruhi, 
manage to esoapo by jumping over thom. ‘This mothod of 
fishing takes from two to four days, aooording to the area to bo 
enclosed. 

‘Thoro are numerous kinds of fixed traps, but, perhaps, the 
commonest aro the katans or ehalis, which aro gratings made of 
split bamboos placed aoross {ils or drains that have a current of 
water, ‘They aro fixed into tho ground, and the top, which is 
five or six foot above the water, has a net attached to it, ‘Tho 
fish, which in their way up against the stream try to jmp over 
any obstacle they encounter, are caught in the net whon they 
Teap over tho grating. A large numbor of fish are obtained in this 
way, which is open to the objection that it is a serious impedi- 
moot to the upward passoge of fish. A simple contrivance for 
catohing eels is the banchonga, which is a tube of bamboo, two . 
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or thro feot long, with both ends open ; it is mado by splitting 
‘ bamboo in two and outting away the knots inside till it is quite 
smooth: the two halves are then tied togethor with a piece of 
tring. The tube is put in the mud, at a depth of seven or eight 
foot, and fixed thero by a pin of bamboo. After 24 hours the 
fisherman divos to tho bottom, and, closing the open ends of the 
tubo with his two hands, takes it tothe surface, In weody waters 
4 fish-spear, called kauoh, is used. ‘This is a sixtoon bladed spear 
with a bamboo shaft, which is thrown from palm treo dug-out 

Poot! fishing, » somowhat rare industry in Bengal, is carried Pow 
onin this district, ‘The ponsl fishorios exist in a sories of bile, ™™%* 
marking tho ling of an old river, which strotoh from the Gobra 
Nullah to Rukimpur, a distance of about 88 milos, ‘The pearle 
srefound ina mussol, which is a epesios of Unio, probal 
ty of the poutl-bearing Unino margaritifera, ‘Tho Mot 
and tho Jit io thanas Bhagwingola, Barwa and Nawida yiald the 
grontest number. ‘Tho majority are seod poarls, and usually 
have a golden tint. Valuable pearls aro oooasionally found, fetoh~ 
ing as much as Rs. 200 each, but euch finds aro rare, and the 
largest poarls seldom oxooed Rs. 15 or Rs, 30 in value, ‘Tho 
fishory season is in the hot wouthor, when tho water is low and 
almost stagnant, ‘The various branchos of tho industry furnish 
employment to about 800 persons during this period, ond 
annual value is estimated at Rs, 8,000, 

‘Tho distriot is favourably situated for trado, having soversl pane 
linos of railway and also boing sorved by the two first deltaic 
offshoots of the Ganges, viz, the Bhigirathi and Jalangi, 
through whioh thoro is boat communteation with Caloutta, ‘Tho 
‘astorn half of the district, onclosed by the Ganges, Bhgirathi 
and Jalangi his, from time immomorial, boon the seat of largo 
‘commercial towns, and tho railway has opened up the woster 
half, ‘Tho principal soats of trade aro Azimganj, Jangipur, 
Jiigonj, Khigra and Dhuliin on the Bhigirathi; the Jaia 
morchants of Azimganj are among the richest traders in Bongal. 
Other important markets are Bhagwangola, Beldanga, Saktipur, 
Talangi, Kandi, Gokorna, Lalbagh, Sigerdighi, Baluchar and 
Obhapghati. Periodical fairs are held at Dhulidu, Jangipur, 
Ohiltia, Saktipur and Kandi, Who external trade is mainly with 
Calcutta. ‘Tho chief imports aro European pieoo-goods, ealt, coal 
and kerosone ofl; the ohief exports are silk and agrioultmeal 
produce, such as rioe, wheat, gram, oil-seeds and jute. 









































lobted for the above information to a roport on the fiahories of 
Bongal, who eneriod oat 


*r 
‘Mocshidabid by Me. B, Das, Superintendent of Pishori 
‘ warvey of the fshorioe in April 1912 
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OHAPTER IX. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION, 


‘Tam district is sorved both by the Hast Indian Railway and 
the Eastern Bengal’ State Railway and contains threo linos of 
ignd railway. ‘Tho oldest is tho Asimganj branch tine of tho Bast 
branch.“ Tndian Railway, which runs almost due east from Nalhati, a 

station in the Birbhim jot on the Loop Line of the Hast 

Indian Railway, to Azimganj, a town in this distriot situated on 

the Bhagirathi direotly opposite to Jiaganj. Its total length is 

274 miles, of which 15 miles lie in this district. The stations in 

Murshidabad, proceeding from west to east, are Bokbara, 

Sagardighi, Barala and Azimganj. ‘The line, which was construct- 

ed by a private company in 1862, was acquired by Government 

in 1872, when it was known as tho Nalhati-Asimganj State 

Railway. Through communication with Suri, the headquarters 

of Birbhiim, and thenos with the Burdwan district, has been 

established by the Ondal-Sainthia line (from Ondal in Burdwan to 

Ssinthia in Birbhiim). Th's conneots the Chord and Loop Lines 

of the Kast Indian Railway, and was opened to traffic in 1908. 
ao ‘Tho Azimganj branch line was the only railway in tho 
Pris listrict until 1905, when tho Ranagh&!-Murshidabad branch of 
‘branch, the Eastern Bengal State Railway was opened. The latter takes 

off fom the main line of the Eastorn Bongal State Railway at 
Ranaghat and runs northward through the districts of Nadia and 
Murshidabad (which it enters u little north of Plassey) to its 
terminus at Lalgola Ghat on the Ganges. Tho length within 
the district is 44} miles, and there are 13 stations within district 
limits, viz., proceeding from south to north, Rajinagar, Beldinga, 
Bhabta, Sargachi, Berhamporo Court, Oossimbazar, Murshidabad, 
Nashipur Road,’ Jijganj, Bhagwangole, Krisbnapur, Lalgola 
and Lalgola Ghat. An additional station is being opened 
botweon Jiaganj avd Bhagwangola. 
Barharwa- ‘The latest addition to the railway lines of Murshidabad is 
Reinga the Barkarwa-Azimganj-Katwa branch of the Kast Indian 
fina.” Kailway line, which is an oxtension of the Hooghly-Katwa and 
Burdwan-Katwa branches of the East Indian Railway, It 
vuns from Katwa in Burdwan through Aximganj aod Dhulian 
to Barbarwa, a station on the Loop Line in the Sonthal Parganas, 
and has a length, approximately, of 100 miles. With the 
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excoption of 6 miles at either ond, which lio in the Sonthal 
Parganas and Burdwan, it lies entirely in Murshidabad, following 
tho western bank of the Bhagirathi, 

‘A proposal for the construction of a light railway from Krish Light 
nagar to Jalangi in this district (via Meherpur), a distanoo of 66 "™!W*y* 
miles, was mado by tho Distriot Board of Nadia sovoral yoars 
ago, A survey was authorized in 1966 and was carriod out by the 
agenoy of tho Bastorn Bongal Stato Railway, In 1911-12 a , 
concession was granted to Morsrs, H. V. Low & Oo, to float 
branch oompany for its construction. ‘The line, which is to bo 
on the 2 feot 6 inches gaugo, will bo subsidized by the Nadia 
District Board, 

‘Tho District Bonrd maintains 55} miles of motalled roads pops, 
and 615 miles of unmotalled roads, in addition to which faire 
wouther (raoks, known os “village ronds,” have an aggregate 
length of 872 miles. ‘Tho following is a briof desoription of tho 
prinoipal roads, 

1. Phe Hhagwangola Road—This is a motalled road, 193 
wiles long, from Borhampore to Bhngwiingola, with a branch to 
Fidgenj. Tt comects tho Bhagirathi with tho Gangos and the 
headquarters sation with Jiaganj Ghat, opposite the Aximganj 
railway station, Prior to the construction of tho Réuighat-Mur- 
shidabad Railway line, it was one of the most frequented trade 
routes, the goods consigned to Azimganj merchants being brought 
along it from the Ganges. It passes through Monullibazar and 
Kaluichali, whore tho road usod to be periodically swopt away 
when tho Lalitikuri embankment was broached; thoro is an 
inspeotion bungalow at Jiéganj, 14 miles from Berhamporo. 

2, Tho Jalongi Hoad—{a the most important of those in tho 
eastern portion of tho distriot. It is 28 miles long and oonnoots 
Berhampore with Jalangi, possing through Daulatabid, Islimpur 
and Damkul (Azimganj). ‘hore ore inspootion bungalows at 
Kiltdangaon the Bhairab 16 miles from Berhamporo, and Bhiduzi« 
pire, 8 miles from Kaladanga and 24 miles from Berhampore, 

3, The Kandi-Sainthia Road—BStarts from Radhirghit. oppo« 
site Berhampore, and runs through Gokaran, Kandi, Kulli and 
Bolgrim to Sainthia in Bubhim, where there is a station om 
the Loop Line of the East Indian Railway. ‘The portion from 
Radharghit. to Belgrim, 80 miles long, lies in Murshidabad, 
Tt is metalled as for os Kandi (16 miles), and is bridged 
throughout except at tho Mor and Dwarka rivers, where ferry 
Tents are kept in the rains; at the orossing of the Dwarka s 
temporary bridge with a causeway is erected in tho dry soason, 
hero is au ixepootion bungalow at Kandi, 
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4. The Krishnagar Road, or Calcutta Road—Extends from 
Berhampore to Krishnager, the headquarters of the Nadia 
district, passing through Barwa, Dadpur, Loknathpur and 
Dobagrém. ‘The largo village of Boldanga is also in tho viciuity 
of the road, Its length within the distriot is 21} milos. ‘Thore 
is an inspeotion bungalow at Dadpur, 15 miles south of 
Berhampore, This is an old military youd, along which the 
troops marched from Calcutta to Berhampore, when troops were 
stationed at the latter place. Its importance has diminished sinoo 
tho construotion of tho railway. 

5, Tia Badshaki Road—Is another old rond, for, as its name 
implies, it was an Imperial road in the Mughal days; tho 
name is now commonly corrupted into Badshi, It was recon. 
structed during the famine of 1874, previous to which it had 
almost disappeared, 60 much s0 that there were scarcely any caris 
in tho country traversed by it, all merchandise boing conveyed 
by pack bullooks, ‘his road, which is 45 miles in length, stretches 
from Jarur on the Murarai Road, near Jangipur, due south to 
the Nawade station on the Asimganj branch of tho, Hast Indian 
Railway in Birbhiim, and thencs to tho south-western boundary 
of the district at Nangion, where it joins the Burdwan Road, 
Seven miles of tho road, from Thakurpur to Gambhira, lio in 
the Birbhiim district. It crosses the Panchgram Road at 
Panobgrim, the Kandi-Sainthia Road at Kulli and Belgrim, and 
the Panobthupi Road at Barwan; tho policesstations of Mirza 
pur and Khargrim are also situated on it. ‘The road is carried 
across the Nagar or Jonka Bil, botwoen Shorpur and Khargram, 
on a high embankmont, ‘There is an inspection bungalow at 
Khargrim, which is situated 9 miles south of Kandi and 12 milos 
south of Panohgram, : 

6. The Patkabari Road—28 miles long, starts from the 
a bauk of tho Bhagirathi noarly opposite Berhampore 
and passes through the villages of Haribarpéra, Choa, Nawada 
and Patkabéri on the south-eastern boundary of tho district, 
There aro inspection bungalows at Hariharpare, 18 miles south- 
cast of Berhampore, and at Amtola, 21 miles from Berhampore, 
‘The road is of importance, as it connoots the headquarters station 
with the productive thanas of Harihorpara and Nawada in the 
east and south-east. It is metalled us far as Narainpur, 6 miles 
from Berhampore. From Amtola another important road rans 
to Beldinga station. 

7, The Panchgram Road—16} miles long, oxtonds from 
Dahapira, opposite the town of Murshidabad, to Panchgrém, 
dose tothe western boundary of the district, whero there is an 
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inspection bungalow, It crosses the large Bassin Bil botweon 
‘Nabogrim and Pénohgrim, 

8 Lhe Jangipur-Muraraé Roud—Is an important feeder 
rond, 14 miles in lengths, connecting the subdivisional headguertors 
of Jangipur with the Bast Indian Railway Loop Lino at 
Murarai, Seven miler of the road from Raghundthganj on the 
wostern hank of the Bhagirathi opposite Jangipur to Mitrpur 
(Gahobnogar) lio in this distriot, and tho vomaindor in Birbhiim. 

9, Theo Purdnadori-Mureha Road—17 miles loug, oomuoots 
Berhampore and Murshidabad with the nortl-castera portion 
of tho distriot and with Rampur Bonlia, tho headquarters station 
of Rajshahi. 

10. fhe Jidyanj-Tangipur Road—Is a portion of tho old 
Réjmahal Kond, 28 miles in longth, It loads from Jinganj, 
northwards (hrongh Diwansarai and IChamrasarai, to Jangipur. 

LU, Zhe Ramnagnr-Dhulién Road—80$ miles in length, 
runs along the right bank of the BhAgirathi from Ramoagar 
in tho oxtreme south of the distriot, opposite Plasey to Suti in 
the north, and thence along the bank of tho Gauges to Divulitn, 
Tt is an unmetalled road passable by whooled traffic for only 
nine mouths in tho yor, ‘The ohiof laces which it passes, 
procooding from south to north, are Saktipur, Rangimati, 
Dahapiva, Asimganj, Gadi, Nutanganj, Raghundthganj, Suti 
‘and Shamsherganj. 

‘Thoro axo a number of important feeder roads which havo a 
heavy oaxt traffic, such as thoso from Raghunithganj to Bokbara 
(LUy miles), from Amtola to Beldinga (14} miles) and from 
Rajivagar to Garhdutra (84 miles). 

‘The Ganges or Padma is navigablo throughout the year, and Warm 
stoamors regularly ply along it to and from Gouluado, ‘The Som 
other big rivers are navigable by country boats except in the ary 
season, i, tho hot weather and lattor part of the oold woather, 
‘The most important of thom aro the Bhigsrathi and Jalangi, 
which, as shown in Ohaptor I, havo long been silting up. During © 
the eighty years, 1822 -1902, tho Bhagirathi was closed during 
tho dry season in 20 yoars ; in 18 yoars a lowest depth of 14 to 2 
foot was maintained, and in 28 years the lowost depth was 2 to 3 
feot, In tho last fourtoon yours of this poriod it was practically 
closed during the dry season oxoept in 1895, whon thero was a 
dopth of Bf fect, ‘The portion opposite to Berhampore is the 
worst of all. In spite of the offorte of the Publio Works Depart~ 
ment to keep it opon, nothing is to bo soon during tho dry season 
but long expanse of sand, Whon the rivor is navigable by 
steamers, which is only from about the middle of June to the 
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middle of October, the Caloutia Stoam Navigation Company runs 
river steamers and Keops up a regular sorvioe to Oaloutta, As 
regards the Jalangi, it was closed in the dry season during the 
last 45 yours of tho samo period, and was open to a minimum 
depth of about 1} feet in 11 years, and to a minimum dopth of 2 
to 8 foot in 24 years. ‘Tho measures which aro taken to koop those 
rivers open to trailio have already beon mentioned in Ohaptor I. 
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OHAPTER X. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


In is not possible to compare the proient land rovenue of the tarp 
distriot with that realized under Muhammadan rulo, for there ™*7#x0% 
‘was no Ogonl unit corresponding to the ares now included 
tho distriot, Changes of jurisdfotion also prooludo any oom- 
parison of tho collections at different poriods of British rule 
until a recent date, e.g. a largo part of Bankura was comprised 
in the distriot till 1787, and thana Barwin was transforred to 
it from Birbhiim in 187M, whilo the Rampur Hat subdivision 
‘was dotached from Murshidabad and added to Birbhiim, 

Tn Todar Mall’s ront-roll of 1582 tho presont distriot aren 
formod part of several sarkat. ‘Tho greater part fell within 
Sarkar Thnda or Audambar, but some of tho country to the onst 
was in Sarkar Mahmudabid, a small traot to tho extrome south 
‘was in Sarkar Sitgion, and part also was in Sarkar Sharifabad. 
By tho Bnancial reforms of Murshid Kult Khan, Murdhidabid 
‘was constituted ono of tio thirteon chak/afs into which the whole 
of Bengal was divided, ‘Tho aroa of tho old clatiai of Murshi- 
Aubkd cannot, however, bo oomparod with tho prosont district, for 
it soome to have boon oo-extensive with the wholo of the present: 
districts of Rajehthi, Bogra, Pabua and Mursbidabad, and to havo 
covored also tho larger portions of Malda, Birbham and Nadia, 
It is ovidont, therefore, that the revonuo raisod from this traot ean 
not be brought into comparison with the revenue of Murshidabid 
riot under British rol. Avording to the assessment of 1722, 
which is given in detail in Grant’s Anoiysit of the Finances of 
Bengal, the revenue of Murshidabid chatlah amounted to 
30 lakha or more than ono-fifth of tho revonuo of tho entire 
Province of Bengal. ‘This total, however, included not only the 
and revenue, but aleo the mint dutios of Murehidabad, whioh 
yielded 8 lakhs, and tho Obunokhili taxes, which produced tho 
jamo sum, ‘The last itom ropresonted all the varying imposts on 
houses and trade that wore levied within the city of Murshidabad, 
of which the export duties on silk formed a oonsiderable portion, 

‘Pho rent-roll of 1722 furnishes some interesting information 
regarding the value of the sagir or rent-freo grant of land, which 
was attached to tho office of the Nawib and formed his 
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recognized official inoome. It consisted of 296 entivo or broken 
parganas, soattorod throughout the countsy, of which the annual 
ront was estimated in the imperial books at 16 lakhs but, 
ncoording to the principles of valuation adopted for tho 
assessment of other samindfris, the estimato falls to 
10§ lakhs, ‘This jagir formed the vicerogal catablishment, out 
of which had to be defrayed o largo portion of the military 
expenses of Government, the whole of the Nawab's houschold 
‘oxponses in his private and publio capacity, together with tho 
greator part of tho civil-list charges, inclusive of those usually 
inourrod in tho Paujdari or High Oourt of oriminal judionture, 

In 1880-81 tho colleotions of and revenue in Murshidabad 
amounted to Re, 18,05,000, but in the next doonde some 
8 woro transferred to other districts, and the roaliztions 
consequently fell to Rs, 10,68,000 in 1890-01, ‘They wore 
Re, 10,66,000 in 1900-01, but rove to Rs. 10,74,000 in 1910-11, 
Tn 1911-12 thore wero 2,82 permanently sctiled estates with a 
ourront demand of Rs, 10,1206, sixty-four tomporarily settlod 
estates with a demand of Re. 26,919 and 80 Government ostatos 
held direotly by Government with a demand of Js. 38,084, 
Altogether 4,077 rovonuo-paying estates, 246 rovonuo-froo ostates 
and 1,827 rent-froo lands wore assessed to roads and publio works 
oossos in tho same your, the aggrogato ourrent demand being 
Re. 182,644, Tho reoordod share-holders of those 5,650 estates 
wore 39,909 in numbor, ‘Thoro woro also 17,022 tenures. neseased 
to cose0s with 23,112 rooorded sharo-holders. ‘The gross rental of 
tho district whon rond-ooss was first assessed undor Aot X of 1871 
was Rs, 82,88,057, and it has now risen to Re, 85,092,604, 

Only ono large estate, known as the Cossimbazar esta 
undor tho management of tho Oourt of Wards. ‘This i 
socond time it has come under management, for it was admi 
tered by the Court of Wards during tho minority of the lato 
Raja Ashutcsh Nath Ray of Cossimbazar, avd was released only 
ten yours before his death, He diod intestate on 17th Deoomber 
1906, leaving an infant eon, only a fow mouths old, since named 
Komala Ranjan Ray, as the sole hoir of his property. ‘The child 
‘was declared a minor, and his person and property wore taken 
charge of by the Court. ‘Tho properties belonging to th 
lie for the most part in Eastern Bongal; there ure 74. reven 
paying and rovonue-freo estates, 118 patni and other permanent 
J6as08, nine temporary lenses and nino rent-free holdings in the 
districts of Murshidabad, Birbhiim, Hooghly, Monghyr and 
Caloutta, ‘The total rent and cess demand amounts to about four 
lakhs ; noarly one-third of tho rental is derived irom properti 
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held under direct management, ‘The liabilities of the estate, as 
ascortained after assumption of charge by the Court of Wards, 
wore Rs. 230,000, but this amount had been reduoed to 
Rs. 49,000 in 1913. 

At the timo of the Permanent Soltlement there wore four Laxo 
classes of mmindirs in Bengal. ‘Thoy are thus desoribed in tho 7° 
introduction to Hunter's Bengal Manuscript Records, ‘Tho first Revenu 
oloss of Bengal zamindars reprosented the old Hindu and MZnm 
Muhommadan Rajis of the country, previous to tho Mughal 
‘conquest by the Hmporor Akbar in 1676, or persons who claimed 
that status, ‘The sooond lass wore Rajas or great leudholders, 
most of whom dated from the soventeonth and cightoouth 
‘conturies, and some of whom wore, like the first class, de,/acto 
rulors in their own estates or torritories, subject to a tribute or 
Innd tax to the reprosontative of the Emperor. ‘These two 
‘lasses had a social position faintly resembling the Feudatory 
Ohiefs of the British Indian Empire, but that position was 
enjoyed by them on the basis of oustom, not of treaties, The 
thitd and most numerous clues wore persons whose families had 
held the offi of collecting the revenue during ons or two ot 
more generations, and who had thus established a prosoriptive 
right. A fourth and also numerous class was mado up of the 
revenue farmors, who, sinos tho dicéni grant in 1765, “had 
colleoted the Iand tax for tho East India Uompany, under the 
ayaiem of yourly lonsos, then of fivo years’ lestes, and again of 
yearly lenses. Many of these revenue farmers had, by 1787, ac- 
quired th de facto status of samindérs.”” ‘The original differences 
in the holdings of these four classes of xamindirs wore obliterated 
by the Permanent Sottloment, and from 1798 onwards all estatos, 
‘whatever their origin, wore placed on a uniform basi 

In this district the only revenue-paying estates with any aimee, 
peouliar features aro those known as aines. ‘They aro generally 
of oxtromely small area, and though they are borne on the tauzi 
and pay revenue, its amount is always small and often only 
nominal. ‘They are believed to have been originally charitable 
grants for Muhammadan uses, and sbound in pargana Fatehsingh 
to the south-west. It is not clear why aimas shovld be so plentiful 
in this part of the district, ‘the grantecs aro usually resident 

but there is no reason to supporo that the grants 
ireotly by the Mubammadan Governor of Murshi- 
aabid. ‘Tho estate of Fatchsingh is one of the oldest in the 
distriot, and so far baok as its history can bo traced, it has almost 
always been in the possession of a Hindu family. 1¢ is known 
also, as a matter of fact, that aimce have been created by the 
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Hindu sammdars, It has been conjectured, therefore, that they 
‘owe their origin to four rathor than to favour. 
Rovence:  Rovenuo-free estates aro largely represented in Murshidnbad, 
freon but possess few fentures which are not common to the rest of 
ss Bengal. The Jakhirdj estates are most common in pargaia Asad- 
nagar, which contains tho greator part of tho-city of Murshidabad, 
‘Tho Nawab Babédur of Murshidabad is tho largest Zakiirajar 
in tho district, His ramus or doce parks, which como under this 
catogory, aro very extensive, and ho owns, .besides, soveral largo 
revenue-freo ma/dis called siman, 
Haitwi ‘The Muhammadan Governmont, for objoots of administrative 
ind" convenience, sometimes entered into engagements with small 
faite, propriotors to pay thir land revenue through the somindars 
within the limits of whoso estates thoir properties lay, ‘Tho 
zamindtxs ogain ocoasionally mado unauthorized transfers of land, 
fond to conceal the faot from tho Muhammadan Goverumont 
stipulated that tho tranforoos should pay their quota of land 
rovenuo through them, Partly at thoir own roquest, in ordor 
that they might obtain protection from the oxactions of the 
aomindars, and portly for other reasons, the majority of the 
taluks, as such estates woro called, wore separated from the 
parent estates at the Permanent Settlement and reoognized as 
soparate estates with land revouuo payable direot to the Stato, 
Some, howover, wore not separated, but continued as dopendent 
tonures, known as maskuri ¢dluks,. ‘Thoy w ially numorous 
in the old zvmindari of Rajshihi, which included some portion of 
the present district of Murehidabad, ‘They are not now voi 
‘common, and are chiefly to be found in the parg ina of Mahdlandi 
whioh formerly bolongod to the Raja of Rajsbahi: thoy continue 
to bo dopondent upon the larger zamtndaris of which thoy form a 
part, to tho extent of paying their Government revenue through 
the superior zamindar, In other respoots they confer full rights 
of proprietorship. Shikmi seems to be merely another namo 
for tho mazkuri or dependent taluk, being usually adopted in 
parganas to the west of tho Bhigirathi, especially Khargrim 
‘and Muraripur, 
Ttinrars, Another tenure, dating back to a period anterior to tho 
Pormanont Settlement, is tho istimrari, whioh is a horeditary and 
transferable tenure, held at o fixed rate of rent: itis, in fact, a 
tenure grantod in perpetuity beforo tho Permanent Settlemont, 
Tt is, however, rare in Mursbidabad, 
Patat Many other tonures,have boon croated sinco the Pormanont 
faivie, Sottloment, of which perhaps the commonest are patni taluks, 
This tenure hed its origin in tho Burdwin Raj estate, which 
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anent Settlement, . In 
ion of tho rental, anum- 
‘bor of leases in perpetuity, to bo held at a fixed ront, were given 
to middlemen, and this device was soon adopted in othor estates, 
‘The tenure, which was logalized by Regulation VIU1 of 1819, 
consists of a faluk held in porpotuity at a xed ront, It is linblo 
to sulo for arrears of rent; but its chief peculiarity is that the 
tonure nay be altogether extinguished by the salo of tho parent 
ostate for artours of Governmont vovenue. Beneath the patni 
comes n series of subordinate tonures created by sucoassive sub. 
infoxdations, caoh with rights similar to those of the original 
patni, ‘Those are known as dar-poinis, se-patnis, daradar-patnis 
and s0 on, It would appear that this modo of sub-iufoudation is 
specially common in Murshidbid. Most: largo estates avo lot 
out to ore or more patnidars ; under oach palnidar flourish dar- 
patnidars; under whom again are to be foumd se-patnidars, and 
‘sometimes a fourth olans of daradar-patnidare. Nor is this tho end 
of tho a Under the daradar-patnidar, there often orops up 
tho Yaradar, the maurusidar, the gauthiddr, or other subordinate 
tenant, Indeed, it is not uncommon to find tho more ganthidar 
or jotdar subletting tho land to a fresh tenant, whom he misoalls 
fa palnidar ; and thus the ontize series may commence anew. 

‘Phis process of infeudation is due, in great part, to the 
urgent noed of roady money at oortain times. ‘The temptation 
to got rid of the trouble and uncertainty of collection, and to 
obtain a lump sum of money for the oolebration of a wedding 
coremony, pay, toy is naturally strong; ond it is almost 
invariably the oaso that when a longo of tho putni sorios is given, 
tho lessor recoives a cash bonus or salami, as well as an agrooment 
for the paymont of a fixed annual rent, 

‘Tho torm ganéii is used loosely to desiguato tonuros generally gansaie, 
‘and is also specifically applied to tenures dating from the 
timo of the Pormanont Settlement, which are known by the 
name of tho original grantee, even though they may have passod 
to another family. Such tenures are entered in tho srmindar’s 
acoounts under the name of tho original grantee, aud the actual 
ppostessor is chown as paying rent (ganthi jima) on his acount, 

Jot is another name applied in this district to hereditary and jogs, 
transferable tenures held at a fixed rate of rent, which aro olso- 
whore called naurasis, ganthis, hdwalzs, oto. The origin of the 
tenure, as tho namo of jot implies, is to bo found in cultivators’ 
holdings at a definite rent; but the holders hue eased from 
various reagons to till the soil themselves, and have sublet to tho 
actual busbondmen, The prosperous peasant always attemps to ‘ 
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eave the oultivator’s ephero of life, and to rise into the next 
higher renk. Ag soon as he finds he oan afford it, he sublots his 
Jond, and the industrious workor sinks into the respestable 
annuitant. 

‘The maurasi propor differs somewhat from tho jot. It is a 
hereditary tenure, but the right to alionate depends upon local 
custom, which in Murshidabid is favoarable to alieuation, 
‘Unless protooted by oxpress stipulations in the lonse, the maurasi= 
dar xomains liable to onhanoement of rent, ‘Theso tonures aro 
sometimes granted for cultivation, but more often for the erection 
of dwelling-bouses, for tho laying out of gardons, plantations and 
similar purpos 

‘The mukarar’ is also a tonuro held at a fixed xate of rent, and 
thochief difference botwoon it and a mauruat is that the former is not 
necocearily transferable and doos not dosoond to heirs unless it is 
also maxrasi, ‘Tho two terms have, however, come to be synono- 
mous, the mukarari leases having, as a general rule, tho 
privileges of maurasi grants attached to them, 

‘Dho iyara is a loose of a temporary character, of which the 
lige gonditions are almost always governed by a written contraot, 
‘The term is uaually short, and the ijaradar cannot oreate subordi- 
nate tenures to endure longer than his own lease nor oan he 
alionate in any way. Zarpeshgi ijaras and katkina axe terms 
applied to Leases of land on usnfructuary mortgagos. 

Village officials and common servants wore formerly paid for 
their serviees by sorvioe holdings (oidkran) held rent-Eree. ‘Tho 
old village community has now go entirely deoayed, that it ie 
difficult to find any class of public servants holding rent-free 
Iands, except kotwals or village watchmen, and very rately mandals 
orhendmen, It is by n0 means uncommon, however, to find 
private servants, #,, servants of particular families of landowners, 
holding service grants of rent-free land. ‘The services have now 
in many onsos osased to be performed or even demanded, but the 
lands remain rent-free, In addition to the paits or zamindar's 
retainers, whoso lands aro called paikan, tho family priest was 
often thus paid; s0 was the family barber, the potter who 
furnished crockery, the drummer who beat the tom-tom at pj, 
the sellers of flowers, vegetables and plantain-leaves and the 
painter by whose aid Durga was annuslly enshrined in the halls 
‘of hor votaries ; these, aud others used to bo, and occasionally still 
are, paid in land for their sorviogs or their goods. 

Jands are most numerous in tho westorn half of the district, in 
tracts which once formed parts of the old samndaris of 
‘Birbhum, Rajshabi ond Fatebsingh, 
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Exoopt for tho ganéhi jot and ufbandi tenanoy, there are no Temncien 
poouliarities in the holdings actually held by cultivators im 
Marshidabad, ‘The old classification of cultivators’ holdings 
was into thoso of tho Alwdkasit or resident raiyats and those of 
tho paikasit or non-resideut raiyots, In tho carly history of 
British land legislation in India, this distinotion was of primary 
importanos, After the desolation oausod by the groat famine of 
1770, thoro was in overy village moro land than tho survivors 
‘could properly cultivate, and migratory bands of peasants had to 
be invited to settle on the deserted trnots. From tho nooessitios, 
probably, of this situation, thero rosultod tho suporior privileges 
granted to tho resident cultivators, But a contury anda halt of 
peaoo and plonty has obliterated the veal meaning of this classi 
fioation, which now survives only as a logal tradition. 

Another classiflontion of cultivators’ holdings might be made, 
according to the form in which tho rout is paid, The great 
majority of poasants pay in hard cash, and their tenure is then 
called Aari; but payment in kind is not uncommon, in which ease 
the tenure is known as bhag or barya. ‘This tonure is of a 
motayor character, the produce being shared in a fixed proportion 
({roquently in oqual moieties) betwoon the oultivator and the 
landlord. 

‘Whe classification, which is now gonorally roongnized, is that 
based on tho Bongal Tonanoy Act of occupancy raiyats, non 
cooupanoy roiyats and under-raiyats, who aro onlled kunfa 
raiyats, 

‘Along tho Padma rivor it is common for a number of raiyate cawat 
to oultivate diava land under a sort of joint oooupanoy, thos 
names of one or two only boing entered in tho zamindar’s books, 

Such holdings aro called ganthi jots, 

‘Yh wand? is pre-eminently a Nadia tenure, and is found for Uibands, 

tho most part in the southern part of tho distriot, amd especially 
in pargana Plassey, which was formorly included within the 
district of Nadia, Its essential feature is that tho husbondman 
only pays rent for the actual quautity of land which he bas 
oullivated during the your, and, if paid in kind, the amount of 
is xont is determined by the outturn of tho crop he hus grown, 
It apparently had its origin in the Nadia district, from which it 
eproud to neighbouring districts, though in uo distriot is it os 
common as in Nadia, where about five-ciglths of the cultivated 
Jnnds are held under it, ‘Tho literal meaning of tho term is 
 aseossod novording to oultivation.”” 

Tn 1861 Mr. Montrosor, who had beon deputed to inves 
gate certain complaints of European propriotors in the Nadia 
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istrict, described the systom as follows:—“ The w5andi tenure 
apparently has its origin in this district and is peculiar to Nadia, 
‘Thoro is, in aluost every village, a oortain quantity of land not 
included in tho rental of tho raiyat, and which, theroforo, 
belongs directly to the recognized propristor of the estate, ‘This 
fond of unappropriated land has coumulated trom dosortod 
holdings of absoonded tenants, from lands gained by alluvion, 
from jungle lands recontly brought into oullivation by porsons 
who hold no leases, and from lands tormod Has hhamar, signify 
ing land retained by tho propriotor for his housohold. In 
other distriots lands of the throo first desoriptions are at onoo 
eased out to tenants, but in Nadia it appears to bo differont, 
Owing cither to the supinenoss of the landlord or to tho paucity of 
inhabitants, a custom has originated from an indefiwito pmriod of 
tho raiyats of a village cultivating, without tho spooial pormission 
of the landlord, portions of such Innd at their own will and 
pleasure, ‘This custom has been recognized and ostablishod 
by the moasuremout of the lands at the timo the orop is standing 
through on oflicer on tho part of the landlord, styled hadana, 
and the assessment is nooordingly mado, 

“Tn the report of the Government of Bongal on the Bongal 
Tonanoy Bill (1884), tho wtbandl holding was dosoribed as 
follows :--""A tonanoy from year to yoar, and somotimos from 
foason to soason, the rent boing regulated not, as in tho oase of 
Aalkasit, by a lump paymont in money for tho land otltivat 
but by the appraisemont of tho orop on tho ground, and novord. 
ing to ite charactor. So far it rosomblos tho tonure by orop 
appraisoment of the idol! system, but there is betwaen thom this 
marked difference, that while in the latter the land doos not 
chango hands from year to year, in the former it may.” 

When tho Tenaney Bill was uader consideration, the Bengal 
Government proposed to troat uléandi lands as ordinary raiyati 
lands wero treated, i.e, to prosume that tenants of wibandi lands 
wore settled raiyats if they had hold any land in the village for 
12 years, and to declare that they had, as sottlea raiyats, con. 
panoy rights in all lands held by them in tho village, Tho 
Scloot Committeo did not, howover, agtee to this proposal, and 
applied tho provisions relating to clar and didra ands to wébandi 
lands also. Acoordingly by seotion 180 of the Bengal ‘Tenancy 
Act it was Inid down that an wéandi tenant oan aoquire no 
rights of oooupancy until he has held the same land for 12 years 
continuously, and that, until he aoquires such a right, lo is 
liable to pay the ront agreed on between him and the landlord, 
Under theso circumstances it is practically impossible for 
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a tonant to acquire a right of ocoupanoy, except with the consent 
of the landlord. 

‘The most authoritetive ruling of the law courts as to tho 
nature of this tenanoy is that delivered by the Chiof Justios 
(Sir W. 0, Pethoram) and Tottonham, J., in the oaso of Boni 
Madhab Chakravarti versvs Bhuban Mohan Biswas (I. L. R. 17, 
nl, 393). ‘This ruling concludes with tho following word 
The dosoription of uébandi sooms to refer rather to pastioular 
areas taken for oultivation for limited periods, and then given 
up, than to holdings ‘of which parts aro cultivated and other 
parts lio fallow, while tho rent for tho whole is nssossod year by 
year with roferenco to the quantity within tho holding under 
cultivation in that your. A. holding of the Intter description 
hardly sooms to answor to the general conception of uibandi.” 

‘The subject of this partioular tenure came bafore the Govern- 
mont of Bongal during the years 1900-03, In the annual 
roport for the year 1900 tho olleotor of Nadia remarked 
that advantage ‘had boon taken of tho provalonce of the wdandi 
systom to oxtort exoossive rents, ‘Tho remerk attracted tho 
attention of Government, aud an enquiry was held chiefly with 
‘a viow to asoortain whether any amendment of the law was 
nocossary. After considering the matter in all its boarings, the 
‘Licutenant-Govornor came to the conclusion that “ the 
though theoretically unsound, is practically unobjecionabl 
of groat antiquity ; it haa its champions; nnd no one oontends 
that tho need for change is aoute.” ‘Thero was, it was dedared, 
no nood for immodiate legislation, but the Com 
instructed to keop his attention to the system, and promptly bring 
to tho notice of Government any signs of its abuso, 
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OHAPTER XI. 


GEN URAL ADMINISTRATION, 

‘Tux distriot was inoluded in she Rajsliahi Division or Commis- 
sionorahip (the headquarters of whioh woro at Borhampore) until 
1875, when it was transferred to the Presidenoy Division. It is 
divided into four subdivisions, the area and population of which 
are shown in the margiv. ‘Tho 


























‘ren | puttin] PYe#ene Lalbagh subdivision is of 
a “git. ”'| recent creation, having been 

ae stituted in 1900 from portions 
-——————-——| of other subdivisions. ‘Thanas 
oe $4 | 10728) Bhagwangola, Manullabazar and 

soo | 267,980 | Asanpur wore transferred to it 


80),498 





from tho Sadar subdivision, 
Sigardighi from the Jongipur 
jon and Nabagram from the Kandi subdivision, 

‘Pho sanotioned staff under the Collector at Berhampore oon- 
sists of threo officers with first cless magisterial powers and two 
officers with second or third olass powers, ‘The Subdivisional 
Ofteers of Kandi, Lalbagh and Jangipur havo each a Sub-Deputy 
Collector under thom. ‘There is also a Kanungo attached to each 
of the four subdivisions for land revenue work. 

‘The hendquarters of the Nadia Rivers Division of the Publio 
Works Department, which is under an Executive Engineer, axe 
at Berhampore. ‘Tho district is divided into throo subdivisions, 
all under the control of the Executive Mnginoer, viz, the 
Berhampore, Upper Bhagirathi and Akriganj subdivisions, 

‘There is a Distriot and Sessions Judge for tho district, whose 
headquozters are at Berhamporo, In addition to the stipendiary 
‘Magistrates there are,Benches of Honorary Magistrates at the 
following places—the numbers in brackets indloate the number 
of Honorary Magistrates on the Bonch at each plao 
pore (6), Dhulién (3), Latbagh (11), Kandi (6) and Jangipur (5) 

‘The number of criminsl onses disposed of by the different 
courts in 1011 was 3,208, viz,, 2,869 by stipondimy Magistrates, 
816 by Houorary Magistrates and 18 by the Sessions Court. 
‘Phis number is loss by 266 thau that reoordod in 1901, 
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Civil justion is administered by the District Judge, a Subor- Orvm 
dinate Judge at Berhampore and nine Mui ‘Two of the 
‘Munsifs hold their courts at Borhampore, two at Jangipur, two 
at Kandi and one ut Lalbigh. ‘the ninth Munsif is an Addi- 
tional Munsif appointed for Kandi, Lalbagh and Jangipur. 

In 1911 thero wore 14,428 suits disposed of under the ordinery 
procodure and 8,588 under the Small Causo Court procedure, whilo 
268 appeals woro disposed of by the Disixiot Judge and 87 by 
the Subordinate Judgo. Civil litigation is increasing steadily, for 
sinoo 1901 the number of suits disposed of under the ordinary 
proveduro has rison by 2,764, ond of those under the Small Cause 
Court procedure by 1,106, representing an increase of 24 and 15 
por oent,, respectively, in ton years, 

For police purposes tho distriot is divided into 28 thanas, as Porres, 
shown in the statement below, which also gives the other police 
stations which form independent investigating centres :— 
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Belidange an { Saktipan, Atoupur. 
Dak Talangi- Bhagwangols, 
Daslathazar, ‘Mipullabear. 
ATystharpii. abr. 
Navid : Sigardigh 
Wanioager | Harshi, Shihiasg 
Sojégan}. 
Tangipar subdivision, Kandi subdivision, 
Lalgola. Barwan, 
‘Miniaper, Bharatpur 4, | igri, 
Raghanathgen. Gokasun 
Shanshirgnng Parken. Kauai, 
Sati, Khargaon, 





Bofore 1890 Barwan and Nabagram, which used to be called 
Koalianganj, wore .in tho Sadar subdivision. In consequence of 
‘the oreation of the Latbagh subdivision: thore wore further changes 
in 1800, which bave already beon mentioned in the first paragraph 
of this chapter, Gortbazar used to be a thana, but wasamal- 
gamated with Sujaganj and rotained only as a town outpost. ‘The 
hondquarters of what is now tho Raninagar thana wore formerly 
located at Gods, and there used to be an outpost at Rangimati, 
which was abolished, part of the charge boing added to Sujiganj 
and part, to Saktipur. 

Ancovding to the returns for 1912, the sanctioned strength of 
the district police is:—a Suporintondont, one Assistant Suporin- 
tondont, 7 Inspectors, 70 Sub-Iuspoctors, 87 hoad-constables and 
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678 constables—in all, 844 mon, ‘Tho village police foroe in tho 
samo yoar oonsisted of 220 dofadars and 2,650 chaukidars, 
‘Thero is a District Jail at Berhampore and subsidiary jails at 











each of the outlying 
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Terayee i] ap $ | 82 | according to the rotums 
oe u a | 19 | for 1911, is shown in 
sane a 2) 18) tho margin, ‘Tho ohiot 








industries in tho Distriot 
Tail oro oil-prossing, surkispounding, earpontry, dari-weaving and 
ano and banboo work. ‘Tho District Jail used to bo looated at 
Maidapay, about 4 miles distant from Herhampore, but. the build 
ings, being on a damp, lowelying sito, wore unhoalthy. In 1871-72 
it was dooided to transfor tho jail to the former hospital of tho 
Bnropoan troops within the cantonments at Berhampore and on 
tho bank of the Bhighrathi. ‘This chang 
and 1873, the majority of tho prisoners being removed in tho 
former and tho remainder in the lattor years, 

‘There are 8 officos for the sogistration of asruranoos undor 
Act LL of 1877, as shown in the following statoment, whioh gives 
the anliont stati 
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Detail of the rovenuo of the district during the decade ending 
in 1910-11 are given in the B Volume, which is published 
separately as a statistical appendix to this volume; and it will bo 
sufficient to state that tho collections in 1910-11 amounted to 
Re, 19,6448, and wore made up as follows:—Rs. 10,73,019 
from Jand revenue, Rs, 4,12,747 from stamps, Rs, 2,05,879 
from excise (including opium), Rs. 1,86,444 from road and 
public works cosses, Rs, 87,707 from incume-tax (which was 
paid by 1,006 assessoes) and Its, 247 from other souroes. 
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OHAPTER XI, 
LOOAL SELP.GOVERNMENT. 

‘Tho District Board consists of 21 mombors, of whom six pzvzmon 
aro ex-officio members, five are appointed by Government and #OAR™ 
ton aro olocted. ‘Tho District Magistrate is tho Chairman of 
the Board, Details of tho reovipts nnd exponditure of the Board 
uring tho ten yours ending in 1910-11 aro given in tho 
B Volumo (published soparately as a statistionl appondix to this 
volume), from which it will bo soon that the annual income has 
variod from Rs, 1,07,659 in 1900-01 to Rs, 1,00,879 in 2908.09, 

In 1911-12 the reosipts amounted to Rs. 1,46,469, oxaluding 
tho oponing balanos. 

‘Tho District Board gives grante-in-nid to 19 middle schools, 
140 uppor primary tohiools, 486 lower primary sobools and 59 
other sohools; its educational oxpendituro in 191112 aggre. 
gatod Rs, 26,774, Ib also aids four dispensaries, the grants to 
whioh in tho 
55} miles of 
872 miles of villago roads; tho oost of ropairs in 1911-12 was 
Res, 63,443, ‘Thore aro 90 pounds under its administration, the 
inoome from which was Rs, 11,456. A fow years ago tho Board 
carried out a scheme for supplying rural areas with good drinking 
wator, which was initiated by a gift of a lakh of rupess from 
Raja Jogondra Narayan Ray of Lalgola. 

Thoro are throo Looal Boards with headquarters at Berham: toca 

pore, Jangipur and Kandi, he Sadar Looal Board consists 24m 
‘of 22 members, of whom 10 aro oleotod and 12 are nominated. 
‘Pho Jangipur and Kandi Looal Boards have each 18 mombers, 
of whom one is an dx-oficio membor, vit, the Subdivisional 
Officer, who is tho Chairman, Of tho other members four aro 
‘nominated and eight aro eleoted in the Kandi Local Board, while 
three are nominated, eight aro eleoied and one is appointed 
under section 10 of the Looal Self-Government Act, in the 
Tangipur Local Board. 

‘There are five union committoos having control over small yyrox 
Jooal areas, ‘They have chargo of village roads and pounds in the Coan. 
localities within their jurisdiction, and their income consists ™** 
of small annual grants from the District Board, which vary 
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from Rs. 125 to Rs, 800. ‘Pho following statement sufficiently 
indicates their constitution :— 
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Six municipalities havo beon oonstituted, vis, Asimganj, 
Berhampore, Dhuliin, Jongipar, Kandi and Murshidabad, Tho 
atatomont below gives tho moro saliont statistios relating to. oach 
munioipality in the year 1911-12, and a more detailed nooount 
of cash will bo found in tho last chaptor. ‘This alatemont 
may bo supplemented by a montion of the taxes by means of 
whioh the muniofpal inoome is raisod in eaoh town, 

In Borhamporo tho chief tax is a rate on holdings at 74 por 
cont, on their onnual valuo. Latrine feos aro also raised 
nooording to a soale, and a water-rato is assoused at 7} por 
cont, on tho valuation of holdings situated noar bydvants, and 
at 6 por cont. on tho valuation of holdings situated io lanos 
whore thero are no hydrants close by, In Azimganj, Dhulitn, 
Tongipux, Kandi and Murshidibad tho systom of taxation is 
uniform, In all of thom a porsonal tax is imposod, i.., a tax on 
persons according Lo thoir ciroumstanoss and properly at tho rate 
of one rupos por hinndred rupees of inoomo, while Governmont 
and other publio buildings are assossed at 7 por cont. on thoir 
annual yaluo, Latrino foos are levied in Aaimganj, Jangipur, 
Kandi and Murshidabid. In Asimganj they arenssossod at 6 por 
cent, on the annual valuo of holdings, in Jangipur at 1L pis por 
rupoo on tho aunual value of holdings, and in Kandi at 11 anoas 
per hundred rupeos of income, while in Murshidabad thoy aro 
aseeesed according to a soalo, . 
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OMAPTER XII. 


EDUCATION. 


A vain indication of the oxtent to which eluontion is diffused Lrsna0y. 
is afforded hy tho consus statistios of literuoy. ‘The tost of 
literacy is ability both to read end write, with this further qua- 
lification that a person is only recorded asliterate if he can 
write a letter to a friend and rend the answer to it; all persons 
who are unable to do this are entered in the oansus ‘schedules as 
illiterate. ‘The total number of persons in Murshidabid who 
came up to the proscribed standard of literacy in 1911 was 
79,490, representing 6 por cent, of the population. ‘This propor- 
tion is below the average for Bongal, viz., 8 per oent., so that tho 
istriot must be rogarded as backward from en eductional 
poiut of view ; but there has beon a slight advanco since 1901, 
tho proportion of literate males having rison from 106 to 108 
por mille, aad of literato females from 6 to 9 per mille, 
improvement, though slight, is roally greater than would appear 
from the figures, for the oriterion of literaoy was stricter than in 
1001, whon no conditions as to ability to road and write a letter 
‘wore laid down. 

‘How backward the eduoation of woman atill is may be realized 
from the fact that the literate males outnumber the literate fomales~ 
by 12 to 1, the actual figures being 78,427 and 6,063, respectively. 
‘Phere is also considerable disparity botween tho figures for Hindus 
and thoso for Musslmans, Of the former 56,843, and of the latter 
22,892, wero recorded as able to reed and write, go that there are 
approximately only 4 literate Musalmins to every 10 literate 
‘Hindus, Taking the proportional Agures for each of tho two 
roligions, 160 per millo of the Hindu males and only 62 per mille 
of the Musalman males are literate, the corresponding ratios for 
females being 16 and 2 por mille, rospootively. Altogether, 
10,565 persons (10,201 males and 274 females) con read and 
write English, the ratio being 15 per mille in the caso of males 
and 4 por 10,000 in the oaso of females. 
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‘Tho number of pupils under instruction at educational insti- 
tutions of all 
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—— been more than 
sustained, the figure rising to 25,628 in 1902-03 and to 38,186 in 
1912-13, when thero were 981 educational institutions in the 
istrict, as shown in the margin, 

There has been a vory considerable expansion of primary 
education in recent years, the number of primary sobools having 
increased by 292 or 57 per cent, since 1900-01, while tho attond- 
ance has risen by neorly 10,000 er 61 per cout, In 191213 
there were 28 schools (includiog ono High echool) with 1,884 
scholars. managed by Government ; while 47 sobools (including 
9 High, 19 Middle English and 8 Middle Vernacular sohools), 
with an aggregate attendance of 80,661, reesived grants-in-aid. 
‘The number of unaided schools was 101, attended by 6,341 
pupils, 

‘According to the statistics of the Education Department, the 
number of male scholars in 1912-13 roprosented 84 per cont, of 
(he male population of school-going age, the corresponding 
proportion in the case of female scholars being 4 per cent. ‘Tho 
school-going age, it may bo explained, is 5 to 15 years, and the 
number of children of this ago is assumed, in the returns of the 
Education Department, to be equivalent to 15 per oont, of the 
population, but tho consue shows that the actual proportion of 
childven aged 5 to 15 in Bengal is 27 per cont, for moles and 25} 
per cent, for females. ‘The actual percentage of children under 
instrvotion to the total number of those of school-going age is, 
therofore, much less than that shown in the departmental returns, 

The chief educational institution is the Krishnath College 
at Berhamporo, which has completed its jubilee. Old gazettecrs 
stato that a British” college was opened at Berhampore 
in 1826, but it cannot be identified with the present college, 
which was founded by Government in 185%. It was at first 
ocated in one of the old barracks, from which it was transferred 
in 1869 tothe present building, half tho cost of which was 
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mot by publio subsoription ; the foundation stone of this build 
ing was lait in 1863 by Sir Occil Beadon and the building was 
completed six yours Inter, A law department was started in 
1864, and the institution became a first grade Arts College in 
1869. ‘Three years Inter its etatus was reduced to that of a 
socond grado college, and in 1875 the Inw department was 
abolished. 

In 1886 Governmont decided to withdraw from the 
management and accepted the offer of the Inte Maharini Swar- 
namayi, of Cossimbazar, to maintain it, It was acoordingly 
made over to hor next year. By a Governmout Resolution, 
dated tho 14th May 1887, the administrative and financial control 
wos vested in a Board of Trustoos. In 1888 it again became a 
first-grade college, with a law department attached. Since the 
Mahfravi’s death im. 1897 the oollege has beon financed by hor 
nophow and euco2ssor, the Hon’ble Mahiraja Manindra Chandra 
Nandi of Cossimbazar, In 1905 it was handed over to him by 
‘a decd of transfer, and a Board of Management was formed 
with him as President, the other mombers being the District 
Tudge, the District Magistrate, the Inspeotor of Schools for the 
Prosidenoy Division (all threo e#-offeio) and Rai Baileuntha Nath 
Sen Bahidur, There is also a Committeo of Management 
‘consisting of the members of the Board of Management and threo 
mombors of the colloge stalf, 

‘Tho colloge was formorly known as tho Berhampore College, 
and the present name has beon given to it in memory of Raja 
Krishnandth, the husband of Maharani Swaramayi, who died 
in 1844, In his will he left property for the establishment of a 
University in this distriot, which was to be called the Krishna 
néth University after him, but this bequest was never given 
ffeot to, ae tho will was deolared voi 

‘There is a largo staif under the Principal, consisting of Profes- 
sors of Englith, Philosophy, History, Mothomatios, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Political Koonomy and Sanskrit, besides 
Demonstrators in Physics and Ohomistry, a Leoturer and ‘Tutor 
in Boglish, a Leoturer_on tho Vernacular, a Librarian and 
Laboratory Assistants. In the B.A, classes English, Philosophy, 
Mathematios, History, Politioal Eoonomy, Sanskrit, Physios 
and Chemistry are taught ; honours classes are held in English, 
Philosophy, Sanckrit and Mathematics. In the B80, classes 
‘Muthomatics, Physios and Ohomistry are taught, honours classes 
being held in all threo subjects, ‘Thor is a collegiate school 
which teaches upto the Matriculation standard. ‘Iho head- 
master has a staff of sixtoon assistant teachore, threo pandits, a 
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moulyi and two drawing masters, Six hostels are attached to 
the college, which aro mauaged by rosident Superintendents 
under the control of the Principal. ‘The number of students 
on the rolls of the oollege on istMaroh 1918 was 832. 

‘Tho only High school managed by Government is the 
Nawab Bahidur's Institution at Mfurshidabad, whioh is, to all 
intents and purposes, on the same footing asa silla school. 
It is also known os tho Nizdmat school, and is looated ina 
fine building in tho north of the oity near the river Bhagirathi. 
Pho high school at Khagra in Berhampore is maintained by 
the London Missionary Sooisty, and that at Kandi by the 
Poikpira Raj fomily. Sanskrit oduoaton is given at tho 
Victoria Jubilee Tol at Berhampore, which was founded in 
1887 by Srimati Arnakali Devi, widow of Roi Annada Prashad 
Ray Bubsdur of Cossimbazar, and is maintained by her estate, 
‘Tho students livo in the ‘Pol, which is intonded to be a replica 
of the carly Hindu eiluoational institutions, 

‘There isa sorionltural school at Berhampore, at which the 
sous of silkworm-roarers reosive instruction in scientiflo methods 
of rearing eilkworms, An industrial sohool known as tho Ham 
Krishua Orphanage Middle English Indusixial School was 
‘opened at Sargachi in 1899 for teaching oarpentry and weaving, 

‘Tho following statement shows the high schools in the 
district ond the number borne on the rolls of each on 81st March 


1913 :-— 





























“i Number - Number 
Sumo of eebocl, — | gy'vapt.| Namo ot echoo, | Number 
Managed by Government. Aided —coneld, 
Khigen 365 
Nawab Baksidu’s Inatitution, 472. | Salar 28 
Aided. Unaided. 
Banwaribad | 285 | Boctamnpore Collegiato 076 
Beldanga 201 | Bhagieathpur 180 
Damkul 18 | Gokama M9 
Snngipar 883. | Intimpar as 
aga) 249. [Kanal 408 
Kigrim 162 | Panchthopt 224 
v9 | Saktipar 289 
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OHAPTER XIV." 
GAZETTEER. 


Azimganj.—Town in tho Lalbagh subdivision, situated on tho 
right bank of the Bhagirathi 18 miles north of Berhampore. 

1s population, sending to the oooeve of 2011, is 12097, 

of whom 9,772 aro Hindus, 1,712 are Musalmios and 795 aro 
tion of Jidganj on the 
opposite bank of tho Bhagiruthi, whioh is within munioipal 
limits, ‘Tho population has been steadily declini 
when it amounted to 21,648. Azimganj is the terminus of 
tho Asimganj branch lino of the East Indian Railway, which 
connoots it with Nalhati on the Loop line, and is also a station 
on the Barharwa-Azimganj-Katwa line, which was opened in 
1912, A small steamer runs, in connestion with the railway, 
between Asimganj ond Borbampore for about five months, i, 
during the rains. ‘hore are also steamer sorvioos between Jidgunj 
and Dhuli&e, and between Jidganj and Caloutia during tho 
rainy goason. ‘Tho town oontains a colony of Marwari mer 
chants, who profess tho Jain religion, and whore handeome 
temples are conspiouons from tho river. ‘Their auocstors aro 
anid to havo migrated hero from Bikaner in tho latter half of 
tho eighteenth osntury. ‘Tho town was formerly a suburb of 
Murshidabad ond was perhaps s0 oalled after Prince Azimus- 
shin, grandson of Aurangzeb, 

Azimganj is also an alternative name of Damkal, the hoad- 
thana in the east of the dietriot 
—Anoient name of a vil'age situated 7 miles north 
of Azimganj, which is more gonorelly known as @hitsibad, So 
the artiole on @hiassbad. 

Baranagar.—Villago in the Lalbagh subdivision, situated on 
tho west bank of the Bhigirathi about 2 miles from tho 
railway station at Azimganj. In the sooond hulf of tho 
cighteonth coutury it was the residence of Rani Bhawani of 
Natore, whore memory is cherished by the Hindus of Bengul. 




















In compiling this chapter, froo use bas deco made of a series of ay 
ntiund 01d Plavesiu Maretiaabaa, by Mr We Boverige whch sppeatl In the 
Calectts Review, 1892. 
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Left a widow in 1748, sho spent tho remainder of her life in 
tots of charity and munificont benevolence, which havo mado 
hor namo a houschold word : n Hindu officor describes hor, in a 
noto contributed for the Gazotlorr, as the wisest, most intalli- 
gont and most pions Hindu lnty’ who Agured in tho history 
of Bongol in tho oighteonth oontury, and whose unrivalled 
munificonce and virtue aro still engraved upon every Hinda 
heart.’ Sho spont tho last yours of hor life at Baranagex, and 
hore she died, on the bank of tho saorod Bhagtrathi, about 1706, 
Hor son, Ram Krishna, and hor daughtor, ‘tra, who, like hor, 
was widowed at nn early age, also lived ‘at Baranogar, Rim 
Krishna is said to havo boon a devout Stkta, and a df treo 
is pointed out under which ho sat, whon engaged in meditation, 
on aseat placed above five human skulls, Ho was a frequent 
visitor at tho shrine at Kiviteswari, and, tradition relates, had 
a canal excavated from Baranagar to that place in ordor that 
he might go there by boat, : 

Logonds also cluster round ‘Téra, and to this day stories aro 
told of how she esoaped the ovil designs of Siraj-ud daula through 
the help of a saint named Mastarém. On one occasion, when the 
‘Nawab came to ecizo her, he foand her suffering from small-pox 
and retired discomfited, ‘Phe small-pox, whioh had been miraoul- 
ously oaused by the saint, at once disappeared in the samo 
miraculous fashion. Mostarim lived at Sadikbagh on the opposite 
side of the Bhagirathi and had tho supernatural gift of being able 
to walk, ox cf being transported by invisible agency, across the 
atccam, His bamboo staff is prosorved at the akira at Sadike 
bagh, which was founded in 1646 and is known as the Aktra 
of Mahant Mastarim Aulin, 

‘hero axe several temples at Barangar built by Rani 
Bhawani, two of which ave ornamented with terra-ootta tiles, each 
containing a figuro or n group of Hindu gods exoollently modelled 
and in good proservation. ‘Tho tomplos of Bhubaneswar and 
Rajrijeswari aro ascribed to Rani Bhawani and that of Gopal to 
hor doughter ‘Tira, ; 

Borhamporo.—Hoadquartors of the distriot, situated on tho 
astern bank of the Bhigtrathi, six miles south of Murshidabid 
and 117 miles (by rail) north of Calontta. It is connected with 
the latter by tho Mursbidabad branch of the Hnstern Bengal 
Stato Railway, the station being called Berhampore Court, It is 
situated 65 feot above sea-level, and is 170 miles from the sea 
and about 80 miles below the point whoro the Bhagirathi leaves 
the Ganges, It is thus on the edge of the delta, for from a short 
distance to tho west of the Bhagleathi the ground rises to the 
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undulating country of Birbhiim and the foot of tho Rajmahal 
Hills, ‘Tho number of its inhabitants, according to the consus 
of 1911, is 26,143, of whom 21,624 aro Hindus, 4,293 are 
Musulmins and 288 aro Obristians, ‘The population has beon 
stondily growing since 1881, whon it was 29,005, 

‘Tho name Berhampore is an Wnglish transliteration of tho 
vorvaoular namo Bahrampnx, the de 

— Borhampore (Babram- 
tion of tho Hindu name of tho plaos— 
» tho oity of Brabma, Brahmapur ie tho 
name whioh the original mauza, or village, bears on tho Collect. 
or’s rovonuo-roll. Probably the namo comes from tho plaoo 
having boon a settlement of Brihmans. Ono of the bathing 
placos in tho river is called Bipraghat, or the Brahuan's ghit, 
‘The namo doos not appear to be in any way nonneoted with tho 
Muhammadan namo Bahram, ‘There is a plnoo about 6 milos to 
the north-east and on the high road to Murshidabid, which has 
the very similar name of Babranganj, Probably this bas the 
same origin as Berhampore, though it may be connected with 
Bahram Jang, a son of Muhammad Ress Khén, othorvise 
Muzaffor Jang.}” 





















Berhampore was proposed as the site of @ cantoument a few mitmy. 


months after the battle of Plassey—doubtless in view of the 
not that the factory at Cossimbesar had been demolished, and 
its fortifications dismantled, by Sirdj-ud-doulu in the previous 
year; but the proposal was not given effect to for some years, 
In Uotober 1757, Captain Brohier proposed to Mx. Drake 
to build a pentagonal fort on “the Borhampore plain ;” and, 
in January 1768, the Government wrote to the Dirootors that 
fortified place noar tho capital of the Subshsbip would bo 
tho means of enforoing their influence at the Murshidabid 
Darbar, and that they had obtained a grant of 400 bighas on tho 
Berhampore plain, under a senad granted by Mir Jafar, ‘Tho 
Gourt of Direotors, however, eooutod tho project, and in a lotter, 
dated March 1769, wsote :—" Wo cannot avoid ‘remarking that 
you soom so thoroughly possoasod with military ideas as to forget 
your employors aro merchants, and trado thoir principal objeot ; 
anil woro *¥0 to adopt your several. plans for fortifying, balf our 
oapital would be buried in stone walls.”” Othor oonneols provailed 
after the war with Mir Kasim in 1763, whon it was realized 











* Old Places in Morshidabad, Calentta Review, 1892, 
+ Muhaminad Rota Khin was Nalb Vivin, and subsoqonily Naib Nkzim, 
in tho ontly days of the Bast India Cou 
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that it was nocessary to have a foros near Mursbidabsd to keop 
the Nawab in chook, Its proximity to: tho oapital determined 
the choice of Berhampore, but, in addition to thie, it was regnrded. 
‘sa healthy locality.  \'ho belief in its salubrity appears, however, 
to have been delusive, for wo find that Mrs, Sherwood, the 
authoress of Little Honry and his Bearer, who was living at 
Berhampore in 1807, desoribos it as extremely unhoolthy, and 
“ag ill suited to Buroponns as any place throughout the whole 
extont of our dominions in India.” In hor timo tho prado 
ground and raoo-courso used to be often covored with water, but 
the draining of Berharopore has made it much healthier, 
Aooording to Huntor’s Statistioal Account of Beugal— 
«Tho barracks took two yours in building, boing vomploted in 
1767, and wore nt that time looked upon as tho northern frontier 
station of the Bengal amy, ‘he cost amounted to tho 
enormous surn, for those days, of £3,62,270, tho prioo of matorials 
boing threo times as much us in Caloutta, In 1768 tho Obict of 
‘Morshidabad appointed a committeo to inquire into tho exorbit- 
tant charges which had beon mado; and threo covonanted officials 
ended, for overcharges amounting to two lakbs of rupees, 
‘Who resoarches of tho Rovd, W. K. Birmingor havo, hownver, 
proved that tho barracks cannot haye been fully completed by 
the date monticned above, A reforduoo to tho Pross Lists shows 
that in 1770 ostimates for tho construction of a palisado and a 
mont round tho cantonments wore drawn up, and were followod 
by tho submission of indents, whilo the Committeo of Works ut 
Berhampore wrote a little Jater about tho rato for brickwork In 
April 1772 ordors wore issued to tho Ohief and Uouncil at Cossim- 
bazar that ‘no new foundations were to be laid at Berhampore, 
‘Yho Oonsultations of 21st August oontain three important lotters, 
via, (1) a lettor from tho Ohiof Bogineer, Colonel A. Campbell, 
submitting an estimate of tho oost of completing the building 
of the Berhampore Uantonmonts, (2) a lotter submitting a 
proposal for making a ditch and stookaded palisaile round thom 
intoad of o brick wall, nud (3) tho draft of a letter to the 
Committoe of Cirouit inquiring what furthor buildings are, in 
their opinion, indisponsably neoossary for tho accommodation 
of tho Brigade at Berhampore, and roquesting that steps may 
be taken to supply the required materials. Winally, on 22nd 
March 1773, Lioutonant Goorge Russell, Superintondent of 
Works at Berhamporo, reports to the Obiet and Council of 
Gossitnbazar the cost of completing the building of the oauton- 
moats.' They are desoribed as follows in the Suir-w-Autakiarin 
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(1786) :—Tho barracks of Berhampore aro the fin 
hhealéhiest that ay nation oan boast of, They contain two 
rogimonts of Europeans, seven or eight sopoys, and fiftem 
or sixtoon cannon, And yet I have hoard men say that tho 
Musalmins aro so numerous at Murshidabad, that with brick 
bats in thoir hands.they could knock the English down.”” 
Borhamporo was for a long time a lexgo brigade station, 7 





Dut in 1857 the garrison hd been reduced to the 19th regiment * 
of native infantry, a detachment of nativo cavalry and a battery 
of native extillery. ‘The story of the rising of the mon of tho 
10th, the first overt act of mutiny in 1857, is well Inown, but 
it will not bo out of place to quote the following account, from 
the Red Pamphist® which, in addition to being a graphio narra- 
live, has the merit of being contemporaneous and obviously 
bbased on local knowledge. After desoribing how tho sepoys 
had been excited by the story of the groased oartridges, + it 
goes on to 

“On the 25th February, Golonel Mitchell, commanding the 
19th, ordered a parade for exercise with blaxk ammunition for 
the following morning. In the evening, tho blank catridges 
were served out to the men. They were of the very sume 
desoription as those which for a oontury past had beon used by 
tho Bengal Army. ‘These partioular cartridges hnd, in fact, been 
made up before oven an Enfeld rifle had reaohed India, and 
ad been med over to the 19th magazine by the 7th Regiment, 
Native Infantry, on the latter leaving the station, In ordinary 
ciroumstanoes no objection whatever would have been made by 
any sopoy to uso similar onxtridges, But the passions of the men 
lund been roused; their feolings nd boon so excited that they 
could no longer ‘control them ; thoy were beyond tho power of 
retson ; thoy felt eatisfled that their caste was to be taken away 
by moans of cartridges, and thoir exoitoment porsuaded thom 
that these were the fatal messengers, ‘They at first refused to 
reoaive thom, and it was only when their commanding officer 
threatened all-recusants with court-martial that they took them 
in gloomy silence. ‘That night they held a consultation. ‘The 
“multitude of counsellors” gave new energy to their fosrs, 
and ina momont of fanatical fronzy the regiment rose as one 
man, and took possession of their arms shouting defiance, 














"Tho pampble which is now suthor mo, as published in 1857 undor tho 
Uitte of The Mutiny of the Bengal Army. 4 torical narration by one who 
Yas served under Sie Charles Nopier, 

+4 doscription of the previous procetinge is given in’ Ohapter 1, but the 
vente of tho night of 25th February azo not doscrbed in such detail, 
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« Intelligence of these facts was promptly conveyed to the 
‘commanding officer, Colonel Mitchell. ‘Two courses wore open. 
to him, ‘The only troops at the station besides the 19th wero 
‘a detachment of native cavalry and a battery of native artillery. 
‘Pho night was pitch dark, and no movement could be made with 
any certainty. Hoe might oither, therefore, have despatched the 
cavalry and artillery to guard the publio buildings, the troasury, 
oto,,and await the early dawn for ulterior operations, or he might 
‘at once rouroh down on the lines and endeavour to coerce tho 
mautinoors, ‘The first course soomed the most prudent, and was 
urged upon him; however, he adopted the other, and moved as 
quickly as possible on his mutinous regiment. Tho night was 
‘so dark that he was compelled to use torches to enable him to 
find the way; in this manner, and with difficulty, ho moved on. 
In the meanwhile, the 19th, having seized their arms, remained 
drawn up in front of their lines, waiting apparently for their 
European officers to take the initiat: ‘The ground near their 
Tinos was interspersed oro and there with tanks, and on thoso, 
by tho light of the torobes, they boheld the artillery and cavalry 
advancing, Had they boon thoroughly evil-disposed, it would 
have boon onsy for them, in darkness as thoy were to havo 
picked off their officers and tho artillery-meu, whilst the uature of 
tho ground and the darkness of tho night would have provented 
all idon of danger from the cavalry. ‘They wore, howover, moro 
excited than ill-disposed, and with arms in their bands they 
waited the first movement of their officers. 

“On his part Colonel Mitchell could not have boon insensible 
to tho inseourity of his own position; he was marching at tho 
hood of natives against natives. Could he depend upon them ? 
Tt was at all events doubtful. Werv he to give the order to 
charge or to fire, was he certain that ho would be obeyed? And 
if he wore not obeyed, not only would there be three regiments 
in revolt instead of one, but the lives of the residents of that 
‘and surrounding stations would be joopardized. Besides which, 
ho found, as had been pointed out to him, that the nature of 
tho ground and the darkness of the night would prevent tho 
possibility of his acting efficiently against the mutineers. Some- 
thing, however, must be done: he felt that, After deliberately 
weighing every circumstance of his position, he deemed it most 
prudent to try in the first instanoe the effeot of conciliatory 
measures. He socordingly addreesed the men of the 19th; he 
pointed out to them the absurdity of their fears and the enormity 
of their offence, and conjured them to give up their arms and 
return peaceably to theix lines. The 19th on their part were not 
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over-ansious to push mattors to oxtromitios; thofr excitement was 
beginning to wear off, and many of them felt a little ashamed 
of themselves, Suill they were sensible of the advantage of 
their position, und seomed rosolved not to act undor coercion, 
In roply, therefore, to their Oolonel, they expressed their roadi- 
ness to rotumn to their lines, and to restore their arms to the 
proper place, provided only the artillery and cavalry were first 
moved ,away. ‘To this unmilitary ooncession, Colonel Mitchell 
felt averso to aooode. Howover, for the reasons’ above statod, 
ho was powerless : he did not wish to provoke the 19th into o 
more open demonstration ; ho consented then to the proposal, 
and moved off the artillery and cavalry. The 19h gavo up 
thal, arma, retuned to thelr lnm and tho omouls was at an 
end,” 

‘After tho Mutiny, European troops wore again stationed at 
Berhampore, and it continned to be a cantonment till 1870, when 
it was finally abandoned as a military station, Alter this, the 
cantonment, which intervened betwoon the two blocks then making 
up the munieipality, viz., Berhampore and Gorabazar to the 
south, was brought within municipal limits. It is still known 
as Garh Borhampore. Tho town was also tho headquarters 
of tho Rajehihi Division until 1875, whon tho district 
transforred to the Presidenoy Division. 

‘Pho old barracks, whick still form tho most conspicuous whe 
feature of the town, are arranged in a Iarge square on the bank barcks. 
of the river Bhagirathi, ‘The range of buildings nexb tho river 
wos roserved for tho General and his staff : north and south wore 
xangos of officers’ quarters, and on tho oastern side, which 
completes the square, wore threo ranges of double-storied barracks 
for the soldiers. ‘Tho cavalry lines lay a fow miles to the enst 
of the barracks, away from the river. The soil there is more 
sandy and tho water better, besides which the horses escaped that 
fatal malady, so common in Bengal, known as kamri or “going 
in the loins.” After the absndonment of the cantonment, the 
buildings were appropriated for non-military purposes, ‘hose 
on the west side of the square, next to the river (which wore 
in two blocks, each partitioned into four soparate houses), wore 
sold, come being purchased by Messrs, Louis Payen & Co. and 
others by the London Missionary Society. ‘That at the southern 
extromity, which is said to havo been once occupied by Clive, 
is used partly as the Collector's residence and partly as a 
cirouit-house ; the house next to it has been pulled down and 
a vacant space left. Of tho lines of officers’ quarters to the 
north and south, some were wold to private persons, but the 
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greater portion was kept by Government for the aocommodation 
of officials, 

‘A portion of the east end of the northorn range is fitted for 
publio worship and forms tho station oburch, but thoro is no 
oxtormal indiontion of ite sacred charactor, A small building 
closo by forms tho station club, ‘The threo large two-storied 
Darracks to the east of the square are used for tho Govornmont 
offioos and magisterial courts, and also accommodate tho municipal 
offloe ; the Judge's Court is about a mile to the south-cast, Tho 
‘upper floor of the north-enstorn block, which is usually vacant, has 
moro than once boon used as a contral census offioo after tho 
Aeconnial consus; on such ocorsions it is oooupied by a atalt of 
‘al hundred men, Another portion of the barracks has beon 
utilized for tho lupatio asylum, which was construoted from tho 
materiale available, while tho military hospital was transformed 
into a jail, 

Both tho asylum and tho jail woro.formerly looated at tho old 
civil station of Maidapur, 8 miles to the onst (an articlo on which is 
givon lator) ; the former was transferred to Berhampore in 1874 
and the lattor in 1878, From tho Jails Roports for 1873 ond 
1874 it appears that the now jail enjoyed an ophomoral popularity 
among debtors. “In 1873, a woalthy merchant at Jifiganj fell 
Aangerously ill, and his sons announood their intention of rolonsing, 
on @ certain date all those who woro inoaroerated on account of 
debt, for the bonoft of their suffering paront, ‘Tho nows spread all 
over the district, ond debtors flocked into the jail from overy part,”” 
A pro ilar story is told for 1874, ‘In that your ooourred 
tho marriage coromony of Dhanpat Singh Bahidur, tho wenlthy 
banker of Azimganj; ond it was anticipated throughout tho 
istrict that he would follow tho example of his brother, who, 
‘on tho occasion of his son's marriage, had relensod all the civil 
prisouors in the jail by paying their dobts for them, Creditors, 
accordingly, began to press thoir debtors, until they drove them 
into prison, As soon, howovor, as it was discovered that tho 
banker had no intention of paying off other pooplo’s debts on this 
grand roalo, the subsistence allowanoe for the civil prisoners oeased 
to be poid, and their numbor fell off as rapidly as it had risen,’ 

Of other buildings the fnest aro those belonging to the 


























bulldiogs, Krishndth Oollege to the north of the barracks, which wore 


completed in 1869; a full aocomnt of this institution bas beon 
4 Given in the last chaptor. ‘There ia a Roman Oatholio chapel 
(%, the east of tho harroks, and a obapol of tho London 
|_ Missionary Sooiety, built by publio subsoription in 1828, a little 
tte the north of them, 
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Tho town is tho fortunate possossor of water-works, which it 
owes to the generosity of the late Maharani Swamamayi, who, 
in 1894, undortook to furnish it with a supply of Altered water 
‘Tho works, which were opened in 1890, ate designed to give a 
daily supply of 200,000 gallons, ‘The water is pumped up from 
tho Ishagirathi into throo sotiling tanks, cach with a capacity of 
229,000 gallons, whenoe it passes through filters into cloar-wator 
rosorvoirs, and is distributed to the town by pipos with an aggro- 
gato longth of 12} milos, Gortbazar, the southorn suburb, is 
tho quortor in which Musolmins and Hindustoni-spenking im- 
migrants from up-oountry chiefly reside, About two miles to 
tho onst of Gorabazar is tho site of a largo annual fair Imown as 
tho Chaltin meza, 

One of tho niost interesting spots in Berhampore is tho old TH cue. 
oomotery at Babulbuna, a milo to the uorth-enst of the barradks, tH 


| which contains several interesting monuments of the end of tho 


sightoouth and bogiuning of the ninotoonth oontury, ‘Tho oldest 
insoription is in momory of Onptain James Skivner (anole of 
Colonel Skinner, who raised Skinnor’s Horeo), who died in 1773, 
oro also was buriod Goorgo Nhomas, one of the most famous of 
Hnropean adventurore in India, To started his oaroor as a 
silor in tho Navy, deserted his ship at Madras in 1781 and in 
tho course of twonty yenrs onrved bis way to power, beooming a 
gum and finally Raja of Haridna, Ho 
died of fevor in his pinnnoo off Borhamporo ia 1802, whilo on 
his way to Oaloutta, ‘Tho tomb boars no insoription, but hes 
eon identified from an old engraving, Other graves of tho 
‘oars of tho ninotoonth oontury aro those of Henry 
Orvighton of Gotlmnti, an indigo factory in tho Malda distriot, who 
‘was ono of the first to oxplore th ruins of Gaur, and of his friend, 
Willinm Grant, who lived near him at Ohanday snd diod, threo 
‘wooks after him, on 28rd Ootobor 1807. ‘Tho epitaph on Grant's 
tomb records that ho left Re, 40,000 for the purpose of smpporte 
ing Obristianity and for translating tho Soriptures into caster 
Innguages. Clos by aro tho gravos of a civilian named Robert 
Creighton (0). 1828), who was porhaps James Qreighton’ssom, and 
of his wif and daughter. Another noteworthy grave is that of 
Captain Robert Boileau Pemberton, a distinguished surveyor and 
cartographer, who died at Bezhampore in 1840 when serving as 
the Governo:-General’s Agent at Munbidabid. He saw active 
service in Manipur, was sont asa special envoy to Bhutan in 
1838, and wus an authority on tho north-onst frontier. 
Not the loast interesting is the gravo of the infant son of 
‘Mrs, Sherwood, the authoress of Little Henry and his Bearer, w 
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book which had a considerable vogue in early Victorian days. 
‘The insoription on the grave reads as follows:— 

“To tho memosy of Henry Sherwood, infant son of Henry 
Sherwood, Meq., Paymester, His Majesty’s 68rd Regiment, and 
Mary Martha Sherwood, his wits, who was born at Dinaporo on 
Ohristmas Day, 1806, and died at Berhamproe, July 22nd, 1807, 
Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid them not, for 
of such is tho Kingdom of Hoaven.” 

“Tt is ofton snid,” writes Mr, HL. Bovoridgo, “that this 
Hoory was tho original of the hero of Little Hemy and 
his Beoror ; but this cannot bo altogether correct, for he 
died when only nincteon moms old, and could never havo 
held conversations with Boosy. The Henry of tho story 
lived till ho was sight yosrs and sovon months old, ‘Thor 
can be no doubt, however, that Mrs, Sherwood was thinking of 
her owu obild when sho wrote the story, and that this suppliod tho 
pathetio note, which otherwiso would be wanting, ‘Tho first 
word that Little Hemry tried to say was Boosy; and whon ho 
was only ten months old, he used to put his arm round his neck 
and kies him, or stroke his swarthy check with bis littlo delicato 
hhand, [tis euch touches as these that make the book still fresh 
and beautiful, in spite of the narrowness and rigidity of its 
religion. Little Henry is represented as being born at Dinapore 
and as dying at Berhampore, like Mrs. Sherwood’s own child. 
And there is a sequol to Little Henry, oalled The Last Days of 
Boosy, which hag a frontispiooe of Boosy before his little master’s 
tomb, whore the monument ond its surroundings rosomble 
Henry Sherwood’s grave.” 

There is another large osmetery about a mile to tho south, 
whioh was the military cometery. Itis comparatively modem 
and has no insoriptions of particular interest. 

Berhampore Subdivision.—Sadar or headquarters subdivi- 
sion comprising the south-castorn portion of the district, It has 
an area of 834 sGuaro miles and a population, according to the 
cconsus of 1911, of 617,723 persons, the density being therefore 
621 per square mile, It is bounded on the north by the Lalbigh 
subdivision and the river Ganges, here known as the Padma, 
which separates it from the Rajehahi distriot ; on tho east by tho 
Padms and Jalangi rivers, the latter of which separates it from 
tho Mcherpur subdivision of tho Nadia district ; on the south by 
the Jalangi snd the Nadia district (Sadar and Meherpur subdivi- 
sions) and on tho wost by the Lalbagh subdivision and the Bhigi- 
rathi, which separates it from the Kandi subdivision. 


© Oid Places in Murshidabad, Calcutta Review, 1802. 
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‘The subdivision is an alluvial plain watered by the Bhagirathi, 
Bhairab and Jalangi (or the Bhairab-Jalangi, as the united river 
is called) and by thoir offshoots, such as the Sishmari and Gobra 
Nulloh. ‘The country is low-lying and subject to annual 
inundation ; some parts have become water-logged owing to 
efootive drainage and the silting up of shale and dils. ‘Tho 
Bhagirathi embankmont runs along the whole of the western 
boundary and protests the oountry along the river bank from 
floods. A largo variety of orops aro raised. The principal aro 
4us, or onrly rios, and oold-weathor crops such as gram, pens, 
alti, mug, arhar, whont and barley ; aman rive and oil-soods aro 
also oultivated. 

For administrative purposes it is subdivided into eight 
thanas, viz. Belidiinga, Borhampore, Damkul, Daulatbazar, 
Hariharpara, Nawida, Raninogar and Sujaganj. 

Bhagwangola,— Village in tho Lalbagh subdivision, situated 
on the Bhairab river, 18 miles north-oust of Borhampore, It is 
‘the headquarters of a thana and has a station on the Murshida- 
bad branch of the Bastorn Bengal Stato Railway. Tho namo 
originally belonged to river mart on tho Padma, 6 miles to tho 
cast, which sorved as the Gangetio port of Murshidabad, So 
important was it as the souroo of the city’s supplios, that, during 
tho wars with tho Marithas, AN Vardi Khfin was forced to 
Koop a garrison in it, “to preserve the communication for 
supplios open betwveon the Ganges and the oi 
bourhood a battle took place in 1697 between the Afghan robols 
under Rahim Shih and tho imporial troops under Zabardast 
Khin: a briof account of this battle, which onded in tho rout 
of the rebels, will be found in Chapter IL, It was hore that 
Sirdj-ud-daula embarked on his flight northwards after tho 
battle of Plassey, Thé place was visited on 2nd August 1824 
by Bishop Hober, who wrote—"I found the placo vory interost- 
ing and even beautiful ; a thorough Hindu village without either 
Europeans or Musalmans. Tho small but neat mat-houses are 
soattored over a large groon common, fenced off from the river 
by ahigh grasay mound, which forms an exoellont dry walk, 
borderod with mango trees, bamboos, and the dato palm, as well 
as some fine banians. Tho common was covered with children 
and cattle; a considerable number of boats were on the beach; 
different musical instruments wore strumming, thamping, squeal- 
ing, and rattling from some of the open sheds; and the wholo 
plac exhibited a choerfulness and an activity and bustle which 
‘wore oxtremely inloresting and pleasing. 

‘Btowarv’s History of Uengel (1818), p. 480, 
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‘Pho place inspired the good Bishop to a poom boginning— 
“Tf thou wert by my sido, my lovo, 
‘How fast would evening fail, 
In green Bongala’s palmy grovo, 
Listening the nightingale.” 

About half a contury ago tho main stream of tho Padma 
rooeded from the village, and in its plaoe sprung up tho prosont 
village, which in contra-distinotion was caliod New Bhogwingola 
or Alétali. 

Chunakhalii—See Maidapur. 

Cossimbazar.—Old town in the Swtar subdivision, situated 
on the onst bank of the Bhigirathi, a little over a milo north of 
Berhampore ; itis include} in the manioipal limits of that town. 
‘Though little now remains to attest its former greatmess, Cossim- 
bazor may lay olaim to an historical intorest little, if at all, 
inferior to thot of Murshidibad, Hyon bofore that city had 
boon givon its present namo, Qossimbazar was a groat emporium 
attracting the trade of Lowor Bongal, and the Muropean 
nations who traded to India had established factories in it. Lv 
even gave its name to the surrounding country, for the 
triangular tract enolosed by the Padma, Bhaghirathi and Jalongi 
was known in the early days of the Bast India Company as the 
Cossimbazar Island, while the common name for the Bhagirathi 
in its records, down to the ninetoonth century, was the Oossim- 
basar River. 

Its history cannot be traced further back than the sevon- 
teenth century, but even then it was a placo of commercial 
importanoo. In or about 1658 the English established a factory 
there, John Ken being appointed Ohief on £40 a year, while 
Tob Oharook, the founder of Calontte, was appointed fourth 
Mombor of Council on £20 a year. Bofore tho end of the 
soventoenth contury it had become the loading English oommer- 
cial agonoy in Bengal; in 1681, when Charnock was Chiof, 
out of £280,000 sent out by tho East India Company as 
investment in Bengal, £140,000 wore assigned to Cossimbuzar. 
Five years later the Hoglish factory, in common with other 
factorios in Bengal, was confisoated by order of tho Nawab 
Bhaista Khan ; and for the first halé of the noxt century, it was 
exposed to ocoasional outbursts of hostility or ouprice on the 
part of tho Nawabs and their officers, 

‘The faotory owed much of its wealth, and all its political 
Amportance, to its closo neighbourhood to the Muhammaden 
oapital of Murshidabad. But from the same causo it was liable 
to constant danger. It was easy enough for the Nawab to order 
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out his troops and blockade the walled’ factory, whenever he 
rad any oocasion of quarrel with tho Bnglish Council at Caloutia, 
Ts followed, therefore, that the duties of the Ohief of Cossimbesar 
wore always diplomatio as much as commercial; for it was through 
im that negotiations were conducted with the Nawab. In 
1767, when Sirdj-ud-danla resolved to drive the English out 
of Bengal, tho Cossimbazar fnotory felt tho first effects of his 
anger. Its capture was easily effected, according to Broome? 
(who follows Orme) : 

“Tho defences nt Oossimbazar wore of an insignificant de- 
scription, barely sufficient to render tho use of oannon nocossary 
to attack it; the building wae a quadrangle having sroall 
bastions at tho comers, the curtains were only 8 fect thick, 
built round ranges of warchonsss, of which they formed : 





exterior wall; there was no ditch or outer defenoa, and tho whol 
wos surrounded by buildings which overlooked the factory at 


the distanoe of about 100 yards. ‘The guns were of small oalibre,|. 


and most of them were honey-combed, the onrriages more or 
Joss deoayed, and the whole stook of ammonition not exoseding 
600 rounds; but, worst of all, tho garrison consisted of only ono 
officer, Lieutenant Blliot, and 44 vegular soldiers, of whom 
twenty wore Portugues and soveral Dutchmen, together with 
about 260 matchlock ment Under euch ofroumstanoee, o pro- 
traoted defonce could not reasonably be expected. The factory, 
being untenable, was surrendered on the 4th of June, Tho 
property found there waé plundered, the soldiers confined and 
the whole party subjected to such indignities, that Licutnaut 
Elliot, who commanded tho troops, was driven to distraotion and 
shot himself”+ Among the captives wore Watts, tho Resident, 
and Warren Hastings, his assistant, who were sont in oustody 
to Murshidabid, from which Hastings shortly afterwards made 
huis esoape, 

Aiter the battle of Plassey, Cossimbasar regsined its oommor- 
cial importance, but the political power formerly held by the 
Resident was transforred to the Agent at the Court of the Naw, 
who lived at Molijbil in Murshidabad. Mre, Kindersley, who 
visited Cossimbexar in 1766, wroto that a vast quantity of silk 
was prepared at the factory, the products including silk picoe 
handkerchioves, stockings, gloves, et, “The Company’s 











Rise and Progrose of tho Gengal Army (1860), p. 40. See, howorer, the 
‘contemporary account givon in Chapter IT, 

‘tOrmo, Vol. I, p. 673 Groso Vol. If, p. 240. 

20zme, Vol, Il, p. 68, 
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servants,” sho said, “aro fond of being appointed to these 
ont-settloments, because itis more advantageous than the appoint- 
ments at Caloutta; otherwise, not perhaps 80 agreeable, as there 
aro sometimes but threo or fuur Hnglish amidst a numbor 
of black people.” Colonel Reunell again wrote (oir, 1759)— 
“Qossimbazar is the general market of Bongal eilk and a great 
juantity of silk and cotton stuffs are manufactnrod hero, which 
0 ciroulated throughout great part of Asia; of the unwrought 
silk 300,000 or 400,000 Ibs. woight is oor sumed in the Zuropoan 
manafaotories.” ‘The decay of Oossimbazar dates from tho 
doginning of tho nineteenth contury, when its climate changed 
for the worse and fatal opidemics broko out, 

At one timo the olimate was celebrated for salubrity, ond 
Cossimbazor was rogerded as almost a health resort, Captain 
Homilton, who visited Bongal at the boginning of tho 
cightoonth oontury, mentions in A Mew Account of the Bast 
Indies (volume II, page 21), that “the country about Cossimbazar 
is vory healthful and fruitful and produoos industrious poople 
who cultivate many valuable manufactures.” Orme, in his 
Military History of Hindustan, treating of the months immo- 
dintoly following the battle of Plassey in 1757, states that of 
tho English troops quarterod at Coloutla and ‘Ohandornagore, 
two-thirds were in hospital owing to tho intomperanoo produced 
by tho distribution of prize-money; while of 260 men at 
Cossimbasar, 240 had been prosorved, by the excellence of its 
climate, from the effects of nt least equal intomporanoo, In 1768, 
it was recommended that European troops should not be brought 
noaror to Caloutta than Cossimbasar, on account of tho olimato lower , 
down the river being a0 unfavourable to the health of Buropeans, 
‘The Government Reoords, edited by Mr, Long, contain an appli- 
ation to the Council from a writer at Caloutto, dated March 
1764, “requesting permission to go to Cossimbasar for tho 
recovery of his health.” After the famine of 1770, tho margin 
of cultivation receded in all the country round, and wild boasts 
inoreaged. In 1811, a traveller described Cossimbazar as “noted 
for its silk, hosiery, Korae, and inimitable ivory work”; but 
tho greater part of the surrounding country was “a wilderness 
inhabited only by beasts of prey, At eloven or twolvo miles from 
Berhampore, an almost impervious jungle extends for a consider- 
able space, denying entrance to all but tigers.” 

‘Two years later the ruin of Cossimbazar was brought about by 
1 change in the courss of the Bhagirathi, which took a sudden 
swoop three-miles to the wost of its old channel, whioh was loft 
‘a desolate stretch of stagnant water. Epidemics of fover broke 
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ont, and the population was decimated; according to looal 

tradition, it was entiroly awopt away ina twelvomonth, thus 

farnishing on exact parallel to the logondary destruotion of 

Gaur, ‘Tho voin of the placo is thus dosoribed by an Indian 

writer inan article on tho Cossimbuzar Raj publishod in tho 

Onlontta Reviow of 1873. 

‘ho Longth of tho town was throe miles, and its broadth was 
two milos, It was built of bricks, being so thiokly studded 
with pucka houses that it was a common saying that one vould 
make a cironit of it by jumping from one houss-top to anothor.* 
‘Tho population, which consisted chiefly of Hindus, oould bo 
estimatod at one hundred thousand souls, Contiguous to, or 
rathor adjoining, Oossimbazar wore Kalkapur and Farishdinga; 
the former was the hendquartors of tho factory of tho Dutob, and 
tho lotter that of the Fronch, Bhitpira, Bamangitohi, and 
Ohunakhili oonatituted the suburbs. All these places wore 
originally situated on a ourve of tho river Bhagirathi; but, 
sovonty years ago, a straight out was made forming the chord of 
the onrve, thus clanging the course of tho rivor and throwing 
the towns inland, ‘This enginooring operation was followed by 
the broaking out of an opidemio fover which, in virulenos and 
‘mortality, is unporallelod by any pestilence save that which 
Aostroyed Gaur. In the course of a few years, three-fourths of 
tho population died ont; and Cossimbazar, from being at one 
time a most populous plaoo, is now overgrown with junglo and 
tho abode of wild boasts, During the continuanoe of tho 
opidomio, the rites of oremation and funeral could not bo pore 
formed, the dead being oarried away in carts for disposal. ‘Thus 

“tho great commercial mart of Cossimbazer was loid in ruins, 
Tho dooimation of the population was closely followed hy tho 
dilopidation of the buildings. Most of the houses aro now in 
ruins, th brioks having been removed to supply the materials 
fot buildings clsowhoro.”” 

‘Tho former channel survives only as a kéd/, oalled the Kati« 
ging, which oon be used by small boats in the raine, ‘The main 
stroam formorly flowed past the Rosidonoy which was protected 
from inundation by embankments, ‘This appeats from tho follow. 
ing account of somo floods given in the Calutta Gusette of tho 
29th Boptomber 1785: “We are sorry to loan by Lotter from 
Murskidabid that, in oonsoquonco of the unusual height of tho 
rivor (which has boen euch as was never known in the memory of 
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man), the groat river had overflowed its banksand aid the country 
between the city and Bagwangola ontiroly under water, and had, 
by tho channel of Ackbarpore Lake, evon penetratod tho oastorn 
parts of the city ; that from the same unfortunato onuse some of 
the dykes on the Oossimbasir river had likowise given way bolow 
tho Berhampore Cautonments; ond that tho water from thoso 
two sources, having joined, had overflowed ll that part of tho 
country, and had como up to the walls of tho Cossimbozar 
filature,”” 

Ruins of large buildings and broad mounds of earth are prao- 
tioally all that is loft to attost the legendary magnificence of 
Cossimbazar. It is suid that the housos of tho rising town of 
Borhamporo wore to a great extent constructed with the material 
obtained from those ruins. ‘There is, however, an old temple 
of Siva ond an old Jain shrine, known us the Nimnath temple, 
which is preserved by the Jain morohants of Murshidabad, 
‘Pho palaco of Maharaja Manindra Ohandra Nandi, tho presont 
tative of tho Cossimbazar Raj (of which an acoount is 
givon Intor), is also situated hore, It is an imposing building 
‘and contains ome fine oarved atone and pillars, which wore taken 
from the palaoo of Obait Singh at Benare 

‘Mho site of the Rosidony is throe milos north-oast of Berham= 
poro and is Known as tho Rosidenoy Eiita Bagin ; it is now, as 
its namo implios, aa orchard, On the northern sido aro tho 
romains of an oarthen rampart, and olose by is somo olovatod 
ground called Phinsitéla, i.., tho plaoo of the gibbot or gallows, 
‘Mo the south, and soparated from tho Ltosidenoy by a yond, ia the 
‘old Residonoy oometory, which contains overal interestiog monu- 
monts, 

Mention may first be mado of the monument exeoted by 
Warren Hastings to his first wife, According to Colonel 
Gastrell’s Report on Murshidabsd (1857), the original insoription 
ron thus 





















‘ ‘No the Memory of 
Mus. Warezx Hasrinos 
and her daugliter Exizanenxt 
Sho died the 11th July 1759 
Tn tho 2 ¥ your of her age. 
‘This monument was ereoted by her husband 
Wannin Hasrivas, Bsa, 
In due regard to her memory, 








1 Soin original; no ascond figure to mark tho mult, Note by Col 
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‘Tho inscription appears to have become obliterated and now 
roads ns follows -— 
In Memory of 
Mrs, Many Hastixos and her daughter Brazanerst 
‘Who died 11th July 1759 in the 2 your of her ago, 
‘This monument was erected by her husband 
‘Wanna Hasrovas 
In due regard to her memory. 
Subsequontly restored by Government of Bengal, 1863. 

Tho “who” in this insorfption makes it doubtful whether 
the reference is to the mothor or the daughtor: the latter, as wo 
lonrn from Gloig, survived her birth for only nineteen days, ‘Tho 
seoond figuro must have beon left ont boonuso the exact age was 
unknown, In tho samo oemetery thero is a monument toa 
‘Mr. Dugald Campbell, who died at Rangtmati, 6th Ootober, 1782, 
aged 82. Perhaps he was a connexion of Mrs. Hastings's first 
husband, Captain Dugald Campbell, who was killed during tho 
capture of Budge-Budge in Deoomber 1756, 

‘Another ourious insaription reade:— 

“Hore lioth the body of Mrs, Sarah Matlooke, who departed 
this life the 4th Ootober, 1788. Aged 27 year, Much lenonted 
(sio) by hir (sie) husband Lieutenant-Coloncl Mattocks, Was 
tho grand-daughter of the great John Hampden, Esquire, of 
St. James’, Westminster.” 

“Thoro must,” as Mr. Bovoridge points out, “be somo 
mistake here, for Hampden was killed at Ohalgrove in 1643, and 
‘Mas. Mattooks was not born till nearly 120 years afterwards, It 
does not appear oither why Hampdon should be described es 
‘of St. James’, Wostminster.” 

‘Yet another interesting epitaph insoription (with inscriptions 
in Persian and Négri bolow the Bnglish one) is on the monument, 
‘of Mr, Lyon Prager, Diamond Morobant and Inspeotor of Indigo 
and Drags—the plurality of oooupations is ourious—who died at 
tho age of 47, on the 12th May, 1793, “having fallon a seorifice 
to the sovero heat of the climate from travelling in a palanquia 
from Caloutta.” 

‘The majority of those who lio in the cometery died in their 
youth or were out off in the prime of life. One only attained a 
great ago—a Charles Cromelin, who died on 25th Dooomber 1788, 
aged 81, It has boon suggested that this was Oharlos Grommelin, 
‘a member of a Huguonot family, who had a chequered career. He 
joined the Company's servioo in Bombay in 1732 and rose to bo 
Governor of Bombay, 1760-07, After rotiring to England, he 
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hhad great losses, rotumned to India in 172 as a froo-trader, and 
‘was made British Qoneul at Goa in 1784, 

Colonel Gastrell states that some old memorial slabs wero “dug 
out of the bank or mound, apparently part of an old fortifeation, 
to-the north of the ruins of the Residency. One slab to the 
memory of Mrs. Oharles Adams is insoribed with tho dato 29th 
May, 1741.” Mr. Beveridge says that this tombstone was removed 
io Mr. Lyall’s compound at Babulbuna near Borhamporo, with 
another bearing a Latin inscription to the memory of Ieabella 
Gray, who died in 1787. George Gray, he says, was probably 
the Ohief of Malda and afterwards Member of Council at Oaloatta, 
who quarrelled with Clive and loft the country in 1766, 

A little to the wost of the Residenoy cometery is Kalkapur, 
where the Dutch factory stood. Bernier mentions it as ix 
existence in 1666, and says that it employed as many as 700 or 
800 men. ‘Teiffonthaler also describes tho Dutch buildings as 
being vast and mogniflent. A French man, George Louis 
‘Vernet, who was a friend of Warren Hastings, was scoond in 
command hore in 1766 and showed great kindness to the English 
aiter the capture of Oossimbazar and Caleutts by Sitéj-ud-daula, 
Nothing is now left but the Ducth cemetery, which contains 47 
‘monuments, the oldest being that of Daniel van der Miyl, who 
died in 1721. The handsomest, which boars no insoription, is a 
tall structure with two piers of pillars supporting a cupola, 

Further to the west, and close to the present chancel of tho 
Bhigirathi, is Saidabéd, where there used to be a French factory 
and algo an Armenian settlement. ‘The French appear to have 
-stayed here at least as late as 1781, for in the Nizimat records 
there is a letter of August 1781 from the Governor-General to 
Mr, Pott, the Resident at Murshidabéd, directing, with reforonce 
toa letter from M. Dangereux to the Nawab, that the French at 
Saidabéd be restored to all the rights and privileges which thoy 
enjoyed before the war. ‘The groat Dupleix is said to have been 
at one time Resident here. ‘The site of the factory, which in sill 
called Parisdinga, i, the French land, hes been much out 
away, and part of it is ocoupied by the pumping station of the 
Berhampore water-works. 

Kunjeghite’ to the soutn-west contains the Rajbéri of a 





dosoondant (Debondra Nath Rai) of Nunoomer (Nanda Kuti), 





ce building, now more or less dismantled, part of 
id to have been the residence of Nuncomar. He 
probably visited it occasionally or periodically, but cannot 
hhave lived there regularly, for his home was st Bhadrapurin 
Birbhim. 
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‘Tho Armonian settlement dates back to 1665, in which your 
they obtained a pharman from Aurangsch authorizing thom to 
form a sottlement at Saidabad, which then formed a suburb of 
Cossimbagar.* ‘Their church, whioh is about a mile from 
‘Kilkipur, was oreoted in 1758, possibly under tho strongth of a 
chnrtor grantod by the Bast India Company, in which tho 
Company undertook to give o sito for a ohuroh in any of ite 
sottlomonts im which forty or moro Armonians rosided, ‘Tho 
following aooount of it is taken from an articlo entitlot ZZislurson! 
Bongal—An Ancient Ohuroh, by “ Artomos,”” which appearod in 
tho Journal (of Onloutta) a fow yoarsago. “Times havo changed 
in Berhampore as woll ns ovorywhoro cleo, and the Armenians 
havo given plaoo to othors in tho loonl commercial world, ‘Che 
places whore thoy lived are levelled to the ground, and down in 
SaidAbd, whore their rosidenoos wore, one only finds grass and 
moss-grown ruins. ‘the yory roads over which they walked havo 
disappoared, and all that romains of thie anoiont oolony is an 
ocasional walled-in plot of land, ‘To the question ‘What plaos 
‘was this ?? the guide invariably roplies—‘A rich merchant lived 
hore, Ho was ruined, and the house fell.’ ‘The crumbling decay 
of ages, however, has spared to some extent tho old oluroh, 
‘Timo has dealt more gontly with it than with the old town, and 
it stands a grim and time-stained monument of an almost for- 
gotten prosperous community of morchants, 

“The enored building is now only a dilapidated barn, Its 
“walls are bare and crumbling. Tho inscriptions, mostly in the 
Armonian tonguo, on the upperstones of the flat graves aro slowly 
being obliterated, ond the little niches and stoups that once 
marked the spots whero tho faithful wore wont to bloss and 
sprinklo themselves aro almost invisible by the accumulation of 
tho dust and dirt of fifty yours of oruol nogleot, ‘Tho font, in the 
risty, whore tho ancestors of many of Caloutta’s prominout 
Armenian citizens of to-day wore admitted into Holy Ouuroh, is 
now a rooeptacto for raga, whilst on tho other sido of the building 
in another vestry, whoroin the rogistors and vessols of tho altar 
wore onoe carefully guarded, was found a spovimon of faded 
millinery probably cast on one side as usoloss by ono ‘of the 
oarotaker’s childron, ‘Tho main body of the ohucoh is absolutely 
a dreary waste: a place of dosolation, tho ovidenoos of a former 
grandeur on the inner roof and walle but acoontuating the 
impression of thet condition. 

“Butthis is not all. or in the oust end of the building towers 
fa tall structure that was ouco the contre of devotion and worship 


Seth's History of tho Armonians in Indie, 
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of the old-time Armenian community of the district, Aloft, 
stands a huge picture frame from which tho ragged edges of canvas 
sill flutter, and ono is told that from hore at one time looked 
down on the worshippers a beautifal picture of Ohrist, It is 
satisfactory to know that this boautifal work has been removed to 
Galoutta and duly presorved. Undorneath this grent freme-reredos 
aro threo rows, one on top of the other, of quaintly painted panels, 
allin a fair atate of preservation, representing inoidents in the life 
of Obrist and the ministry of his apostles. Brom the point of 
view of artistic merit theso oro porhaps unimportant, but they 
have a history contemporary with that of tho Oburch itself, and 
fare or should be of far too groat interest to those who love the 
memories of the timo whon their anoostors knelt beneath thom, 
to be allowod to be the porching places of tho caretaker’s poultry 
which, alas, appears to bo their only present use. Little or uono 
of the altar furniture has been left in the Ohuroh, In one of the 
vyostries is a tangled mass of lampware and old chains, and on the 
masonry altar-table were seen two old candlesticks and an ancient 
wooden book-reat. ‘Tho verandah surrounding the building, and 
the tiny compound in whioh it stands, are covered with the grave~ 
stones of Armenians, who lived and flourished in the district 
between the year 1758, when the cburoh was built, and 1858, 
whon tho last burial is believed to have taken place, Tho last 
date appears to bo the 17th December, 1858, the grave, insoribed 
in Bnglish, being that of 8. M. Vardon, Esquire.” 

“The Ohurch is now rarely visited save by tho curious, and 
according to the carotuker, himself an Armonian with an impor- 
fect knowledge of English, each year produces two or, at the most, 
threo faithful percons who lingor within the oneo sacred precinots 
to offer a prayer for the souls of the faithful departed whose Inst 
resting-places are within the shadow of the historie old building.” 

‘The Cossimbazar Raj family traoe baok their desoent to one Kali 
Nandi, a resident of Shijla in tho Burdwan district, who migrated 
to Sripur near Cossimbazar and there sot up a small business 
as a silk desler, ‘The real founder of the fortunes of the family 
‘was his great-grandson Kristma Kanta Nandi, whose connection 
with Warren Hastings brought him into notoriety uader the 
namo of “Canto Babu.” He was born in humble oiroumetances, 
for his father was merely a small shopkeeper selling silk, betel- 
nuts and kites ; his skill in flying kites, we aro solemnly told by 
the family chronicler, earned for him the name of Khalifo, ia, 
“the expert.” Kainta Babu ontered the Cossimbazar factory as 
an apprentioo ond in due time was brooght on the establishment 
as clerk, in which capacity he came into contact with Warren 
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‘Hastings, who first came to Murshidabad in 1753, Thro years 
Jnter the obscure young clerk had an opportunity of befriending 
the future Governor-General of India. Whon tho Cossimbazar 
factory was captured by Siraj-nd-daula, Warren Hastings wos 
sont prisonor to Murshidabad, but managed to make hie esoape, 
with the holp, it is said, of Kanta Babu, ‘Tho story goos that 
‘Kanta Babu kept him concealed in his house and contrived to 
have him taken down the xivor ina boat, In gratitnde for his 
services, Hastings promised to advance his fortunes, and when 
parting from him gove him a memorandum, which he was to 
produoo as proof of his identity. When Hastings rose to powor, 
‘a number of mon presented themselves before him, all claiming 
to bo Kanta Babu, but Warren Hastings’ questions exposed ths 
persountion. At length, Kanta Babu himeelf appeared and 
produced the memorandum, wheroupon Hastings gavo him 
an appointment as his Banyan. ‘The explanation of Warren 
‘Hastings’ favour to Kanta Babu is quite orodible, for ho was not 
tho man to forget an old friend or to lot a valuable serviea go 
unrewarded, 


In his position os Banyan, Kanta Babu succsedod in amassing 
‘a large fortune, “In reorganizing the rovenuo system it was 
provided by the Governor-General, with the conourrence of his 
Council, that no form of lands should exceed the amount of a 
lakh of rupees por annum; and thatno Banyan or other officer 
of whatever denomination should be allowed to farm lands, or to 
be seourity for avy farmer, But in contravention of thie regula 
tion, Mr. Hastings granted Kanta Babu farms to the amomt of 
thirteon lakhs of rupees per ennum, ‘The illegality and im- 
proprioty of this proooeding called forth the severe oonsure of the 
Court of Directors, and subsequently formed the subject of 
Parliamentary enquiry. When Warron Hastings was impeached, 
the fifteenth charge against him referred to this matter :—Tho 
said Governor-General did permit and suffer his own Banyan or 
principal black steward, named Kénta Babu, to hold farms in 
different parganas, or to be seourity for farms to the amouut of 
thirteen Iekhs of rupees por annum; and that after enjoying the 
whole of those farms for two years, he was permitted by Warren 
‘Hostings to relinquish two of thom which wore unproduotive,’ 
On this charge Mr. Hastings was, however, pronounced not 
guilty. But there is no doubt that Kanta Babu was direotly or 
indirectly the garadar of soversl highly produotive mmitndaxis, 
the value of whioh has now boon largely increased, 

“When Hastings proceeded to Benares to punish the refrace 
tory Raja Chait Singh, he wos accompanied by Kanta Babu, 

° 
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He thore performed an act of chivalry which is worthy of rooord, 
When the palace was soized, some of tho soldiers and officers, 
with a view to plunder the Ranis of their jewels and troasuro, 
attempted to foros en ontry into the suana, Kanta Babu 
remonstrated with them on their unnatural sud unmanly conduct, 
and barred their entrance, But his remonstranoos being unhesded, 
uo ifterooded with Hostings on behalf of tho Rénis; and 
ropresented to him that noble Indies of the Hast who wore nut 
permitted to orosa the precinots of the zanna should not bo 
subjected to the indignity and diegraoo of being roughly handled 
hy strangers. On his interoession, Hastings intorfored and the 
Ranis wore saved. Kanta Babu then provided pa/kis and had tho 
Ranis conveyed from the Rajbiri to a place of comparativo safety. 
Gratotul for this act, the Ranis took off jewels from their persons 
and presonted Kénta Babu with tho samo, He also obtained 
from the Ranis, Lakshmi Narayan, Sila Ekmukh Rudrashi, 
Dakshinabartta Sankha, and other idols, ‘Thoso objects of Hindu 
worship may still be seen at tho Cossimbazar Rajbari, On his 
return from Bensres Mr. Hastings bestowod upon him a jagir 
situated at Ghazipur and Asingonj, and obtained from the 
Nawab Nazim, the thon fountain of honour, the title of Maharaja 
Boktdur for his son Loknith.”* 

Though Kauta Babu was only a ‘oli by onste, Warron 
‘Hastings mado him presidout of the Jatimala Kachabri or Casto 
Outohéry, a tribunal which dealt with cases relating to caste 
matters, When challenged on the subject of bis capacity to 
adjudicate on such matters, Warren Hastings stoutly defended 
him, asserting that his charactor was irreproachablo aud that ‘as 
the servant of the Governor, he was considered univorsally as the 
first native inhabitant of Caloutta.”+ ‘The article already quoted 
contains an interesting reforenoa to the difficulties to which he 
‘was exposed by his caste and the manner in which he overoame 
them, “Kénta Babu visiled Puri to offer his homage and worship 
to Jogannith, ‘The arrival of such an immensely wealthy man 
delighted the hoarts of the Pandas, who expected to reap a rich 
harvest of rupees from the piety and bounty of the Babu, But 
whon they heard that he was a'leli, they understood him to be a 
coramon Kola or oilman, whoso business it was to manufacture 
snd sell ofl. ‘Lhey therefore believed his casto and vooation in- 
capscitated him from making any grant which might be aoooptod 
by the Bréhmans, When, therefore, he offored to found an 





# The Résindarar Raj, Calentta Heview, 1879, 
4G. W, Forrest, Silsetions from State Papers (1772-86), vol. 11, pages 920, 
925,867, See lao Bonga Consus Report of 1011, Part J, pages 44840 
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athe or a fund for feoding the poor, the Pandas pronounosd that 
ho could not be allowed todo so, inasmuch as his gifts were by 
reason of his low onsto not acooptable. Kinte Babu, to prevent 
this soandul, wrote to tho Paudits of Nadia, ribeni, and othor 
celebrated Samajos for oyovastias on tho subject of his competeney 
to make gifts at Puri. ‘Tho Pandits thus referred to unanimously 
gave their vordiot in his favour, a verdict founded on the dictum 
Tula danda dari taulik, i2., Velis axe not common oilmen, but 
derivo thoir appellation from the faot of their holding the scales 
for the weighment of goods, and that the word Poli is the oorrup- 
tion of the word aulik. As holding tho scales and weighing 
the goods is a vocation common to all merchants and mahajans, tho 
‘Polis ome in the same category with other Navasiks or seoond 
class Sudras, and, like them, wero entitled to the privilege of 
making gifts. ‘The opinion of the Pandits of Bengal was conclu- 
sivo and satisfied the Pandas of Orissn, Accordingly, Kanta 
‘Babu was allowed to found attes and make prosoats to Brahmans, 
‘Pho once of Kuta Babu was remarkable, and is cited by bis 
co-oaste men asa precedent. Any opulent ‘Teli now going to 
visit Jagannath, when questioned as to his caste, replies that hes 
of Kanta Babu’s caste.” 

Kanto Babu was sucoseded in 1778 by his son, Loknath 
Hai, who had, as already stated, roceived the litle of Maharaja 
Bahidur, ‘The next of the lino was the latter's son larinath, 
on whom tho title of Raja Buh@dur was conferred by the thon 
Viceroy, Lord Amherst. He died in 1832, loaving a minor 
son named Krishnansth and a daughter who was married to 
Nabin Ohandra Nandi, tho fathor of the presont proprietor of 
the Raj. Krishnanéth, on whom tho title of Raja Bahadur was 
conferred by Lord Auckland in 1841, began to dissipate tho 
family fortunes when he attained his majority, sponding no loss 
than 41 lakhs in four years, He committed suicide, by blowing 
out bis brains, in 1844, 0 day after making his will, By this 
‘will he left his property in trust to the East India Company for 
the establishment of a University at Banjetia to be called the 
Rrishnandth University, bequeathed threo lakhs to a private 
servant besides several houses and valuable jowollery, and left 
his widow, Rani Swarnemayi, only an allowance of Re. 1,500 a 
month, ‘The Rani contested the validity of the will, which was 
set aside on the ground of the testator not having Leen in full 
possession of his senses, Sho held the property till her death in 
1897, and devoted the greater part of its inoome to works of 
charity and publio utility: her benovolonoe and munificence have, 
in fact, become proverbial, In recognition of her public spirit, 
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she was made a Maharani in 1871 ond a member of the Imperial 
Order of tho Crown of India in 1878. On hor death the 
property passed to her mother-in-law Rani Hara Sundari, the 
widow of Raja Harivath, but sho excouted a deod in favour of 
her grandson Mauindra Chandra Nandi, who is now in possession 
‘of the property. Ho has boon mado a Maharaja, and the came 
title has been conferred on his next heir and saocessor ag a 
personal distinolion subject to the approval of tho head of the 
Bengal Government for the time being. 

Dhulign.—Town in tho north of the Jangipur subdivision 
situated on the Bhagirathi. It consists of a group of villages, 
which were formed into a municipality in 1909, Tho population 
within municipal limits, according to the census of 1911, is 4208, 
It is ono of the most importaut river marts in tho district, boing 
tho seat of a largo trado in rico and other agricultural produce, 
It contains a station on the Barharwa-Aaimgonj-Katwa branch 
of the Bast Indian Railway, and there is a steamer servioe to 
Tinganj during the rains. 

Ghidsabad.—Village in the Lalbagh subdivision, situated on 
the wost bank of tho Bhagirathi about 7 miles north of Asimgunj. 
‘Tho remains discovered hore show that itis the site of an old 
Hindu town. Stones and pillars engraved with Pali characters, 
gold coins and broken pottery have been found, but nothing 
hhas yet boon discovered which throws any light on the history 
of tho place. ‘The old Hindu uame of the place was Badribat, 
which the conquering Musalmans changed to Ghiteabad. ‘Chore 
ia an old Muhemmadan tomb here, which Captain Layard was 
told was that of aking of Gaur, when he visited tho plaoo in 
1853." It has been surmised therefore that the tomb is that of 
Ghigenddin Babadur, who raled over astern Bengal from 1810 
to 1319 and over all Bengal from 1319 to 1323 A.D., but Mr, 
Bevoridge was informed by the guardian of the tomb that the 
family tradition was that it was built over the romaine of a 
soint.t 

Giria—Village in tho Jangipur subdivision, situated on the 
east bank of the Bhagirathi about five miles north-east of 
Tangipur. Tt is also the name of a taraf ox tract of country ia 
pargana Shamaskhéli, which includes six villages on the oast 
Dank and three on the west book of the Bhagirathi. ‘The vame 
has been given to two battles fought in the neighbourhood, the 
first betwoon Ali Vardi Kin and Sarfaraz Khin in 1740 and the 
seoond hetwoon the Knglish and Mir Kasim’s army in 1763, 

3f tho Asatte Society of Ban 
Merndatad Olecta Rey, 1602. 
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In tho catlior battle, Sarfari Khia, the third Nawab of 
Murshidabad, and the last of the lineal descendants of Murshid 
Kali, was dofontod ond slain by Alt Vardi Khin, who tad rebelled 
and advanced against him from Bihar, An asount of this battle, 
whioh gavo the victor the throno of Bengal, will be found in 
Chapter LT, 

In tho battle of 1763 tho Bnglish numbered 75) Buropeans 
and 2,000 sopoys, with a fow guns aud somo native cuvalry, 
‘commanded by Major Adums of the 84th Regiment; the army of 
Mir Kasim was composed of 12 battalions of sopoys, 15,000 horse 
and 12 cannon. ‘The engagement was sharply contested for four 
hours, for the troops of the Nawab had been oarofully trained in 
European methods by Same, tie notorious German reuogade, 
‘Pho onomy, ab one time, broke part of the English line, gained 
possession of two guns, and attacked the 84th Regiment in front 
and rear, But in the ond, the English viotory was complete ; all 
the cannon were oaptured, with 150 boats Jaden with provisions, 
and Mir Kasim flod toward Monghyr, 

‘Though the two battlos have tho same name, they were foughé 
on different sides of tho rivor and at somo distanoo apart. ‘Tho 
firet battle was fought on tho cast of the Bhigirathi, as is olear 
from the Rivasws-Salatin, which states that Seriaraz Khin 
marohed north from Murshidabad passing Diwanserai and Khamra, 
‘by what is now the Jiiganj-Tangipur road, to tho east of the 
river. ‘Tho foroes of AN’ Vardi han wor, it says, arranged 
in tho form of a cirele from Aurangabad at the mouth of the 
Suti river to tho plain of Balkntab. ‘Tho site, which wos 
noar the villages of Momintala and Shibadryanpur, has beon 
diluviated. 

In this battle an officer of Sarfards Kin, namod Ghaus Khan, 
is anid to have performed prodigies of valour and fell fighting 
gallantly. A tomb was ereoted over his remains at Chandpur on 
the east of the Bhagirathi, but both village and tomb wore washed 
away about fity years ago, ‘Tho tomb was then re-erectedon the 
west side of the river in what is now called Chandpur, near which 
there is a new Momintala, Horo three mounds are pointed out as 
the graves of Ghaus Khin and his two sons Kutub and Babar, 
who were killed with him, According to the Sair-ul-lutatharin, 
owover, the tomb did not long contain the bodios of @haus 
Khan and his two sons. One Shah Haider, a saint and a collat 
eral ancestor of Ghulam Hussain, the author of the Sairul- 
Mutakiarin, was a groat friend of Ghaus Khan ond had converted 
him to the Shia faith. When he hoard of his friend's death, ho 
went to Murshidabid and loaded Aly Vardi with reproaches, 
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“hich he bore patiently, nor dia thero come any word from that 
prinoe’s mouth, but suoh as savourod of humility and submission.” 
Shah Haider then went to Girin and dug up the bodies of Ghaus 
Khan and his eons and cowpanions, and took them to Bhagalpur, 
whore he reinterred them. 

Tho sooond battle of Giria was fought on the west bank of 
the Bhagirathi, nowr the thon mouth of the Binsloi. Major 
Adams crossed the Bhigirathi noo Murshidabad on 27th July 
and marohoa up its right bank, whilo Mir Kasim’s army aban 
doned its strong position at Suti and gavo battle on tho open 
plain, ‘Pho battlo actually took place in tho anglo betwoon the 
right benk of the Bhigirathi and tho left bank of tho Dansloi. 
It would be more correct to call it the battle of Suti, as tho 
Sairatit-Butakharin doos.* 

Tangipur.—Headquarters of tho subdivision of the samo name 
situated on tho oust bank of the Bhigirathi river, It oontoins 
population of 11,408 persons, aooording to tho consus of 1911. 
‘Tho namo is a corruption of Jehiogirpur, which is explained by 
‘ tradition that the Hmporor Jahdngle founded the plaoo. During 
tho early days of British rulo it was an important contro of tho 
silk trado and tho sito of a commoroial residency, In tho 
Nizimat offico records thero is a Lottor, dated 1773, addressed to 
Mr. Henchman, Collector of Jahinghpur, by Mr. Middlotou, 
Rosidont at tho Murehidabad Durbir and Ohiof of Murshidabad. 
In 1802, Lord Valontin dosoribod Jangipur as “the greatoat 
silk station of the East India Company, with 600 furnaoos, and 
giving omploymont to 8,000 persons.” Ho added that silk then 
sold for Re, 10-4 asoor, In 1835, when the Company's trading 
monopoly ooased, its filatures wore sold to a Mr, Larulletto for 
Rs, 61,000, ‘The old Residency comotery was washed away by a . 
flood of the Bhagirathi in 1847, A notioo in the Oaloutla Gazette 
of 4th Murch 1848 states that soven memorial tablote wore 
removed from the monuments and deposited in the Toll Office, 
‘and were available on application by relatives or friends of tho 
dooeased.t 

The subdivisional courts and offices formerly stood on the 
ast bank of tho Bhigirathi, and wore moved to tho west bank ia 
consequence of the cnoronchments of the river. ‘This quarter of 
tho town is oalled Raghundthgenj and is within municipal limi 
‘Tho northern portion of Raghuntthganj is oalled Balightt, and is 
said to be named ater the poot Valmiki, An anciont banyan troe 
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is supposed to mark tho spot where he usod to bathe. Here thore 
is an old mosquo with an insoription saying that it was built by 
Sniyad Kasim and oontaining a chronogram, which gives 1076 
ALL, or 1664 A.D,, as the dato. “ Salyad Kasim, who possibly 
gave his name to Kisimbavar, is said to be descended from a 
famous enint, namod Saiyad Shah Martazanand, whose tomb is 
st Suti: itis mentioned in the Riyasu-t-SalAtin, 

Sir Ashley Eden, Lioutonant-Govenor of Bengal from 1877 
to 1882, was onos stationed at Jangipur and transferred tho 
ubdivisional hondquartors there from Aurangabad in 1856, 
Tangipar is still a contro of tho silk trado and is tho chief toll- 
sintion for boats passiug along tho Bhagirathi. 

Jangipur Subdivision—Northern subdivision of the disteiot 
with an atea of 609 square miles. Tis population, according to 
the consus of 1911, is 257, 980, the density being 708 per square 
mile. In shapo it resembles on isosceles triangle, bounded on 
the west by the Sonthal Parganas end Birbhiim and on the cast 
by the Padma xiver, which soparatesit from Malda and Rajshahi; 
on the south lies the Lalbagh subdivision. ‘Tne northernmost 
point is oooupied by tho Farakka outpost and the Shamsherganj 
thana (of which that outpost forms part), eouth of which is thena 
Suti. Tho traot south of Suti is divided into the two thanas of 
Mirvapur, to tho wost, and Raghuntthganj, to the east; south of 
Raghunsthganj ie the Lalgola thana, 

‘Tho subdivision is divided into two parts by the Bhagirathi 
flowing from north to south. Beginning from the north, the 
countsy to the oast of that river as far as the town of Jangipur is 
a long strip of char Ind botwoon the Bhigirathi and tho 
Podma, ‘This strip, which represents nearly two-thirds of tho 
whole longth of the subdivision, is extremely narrow, its averago 
width boing only about 2 miles, Itis sparsely populated and 
thinly wooded, and the houses are only temporary structures, 
‘Tho remainder of the Bagri, é2., the country enst of tho Bhggt- 
ratbi, is about 14 miles in length and 10 miles in width, It 
is thickly populated and well cultivated. Being a fortile alluvial 
tract, it bears two crops in the year, and jutois extensively grown, 
‘The oountry to the west of the Boagirathi has leo a twofold 
division throughout ita leogth. ‘Tho eastern fringe along the 
Baghirathi, which hos on averogo breadth of about 3 miles, is of 
the same character as the Bagri. A characteristio feature of this 
rivorain strip is that it abounds in duZ trees, on whioh Ino is 
reared as in the Bagyi, thore are numerous mango orchards and - 
bamboo clumps, ‘The wostern portion extonding to the borders of 
Birbhim and the Sonthal Parganas has « comparatively high and. 
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hard undulating surface, on which winter rico is almost exclusively 
grown. ‘This tract, which has an avorage breadth of about 7 
niles, is called the Rah. 

‘Tho chief rivers of the subdivision aro the Ganges or Pedma 
nd its distribuiary the Bhagirathi. ‘The Ganges has two smaller 
offshoots, viz, the Guméni, which takes off at the extreme 
north of the subdivision near Ferakka, and the old channel of the 
Bhairab, which branches off close to Lalgola. The tributarion of 
the Bhagirathi are tho Singa, Bansloi and Pagla, all hill streams 
from the Sonthal Parganas. ‘The united waters of tho Binsloi 
and Pagla fall into the Bhagirathi near Jangipur, The Singa 
bifarcates below the former indigo factory at Ankura; the 
northern branch joins the Bidgirathi at Hazdrpur, and tho 
southern at Dhulian. 

‘The subdivision is liable to inundation during the rains, 
when boats furnish the main means of communication. As the 
flood. water subsides, the land is sown with Aalai, which is exton- 
ely cultivated, “Ihere are several bile, of which the most 
important are the Ohachand and Banesbati Bils to the west of 
the Bhégirathi, and the Krishnasoil, Pordmari and Gangni to . 
tho east of that river. 

Ji&ganj—Town in the Lalbigh subdivision, situated ‘on the 
east bank of the Bhsgirathi 6 miles north of Murshidabad and 
opposite Aximgonj station on tho Kast Indian Railway. It 
forms part of the Azimganj municipslity and is connected with 
Aximganj by a ferry aoross the Bhagirathi; during the rains, a 
steamer service plies to Dhuliin and Onloutts. ‘Though it is no 
longer such an important emporium as it was, Jidganj is still a 
large depit where rico, jute, silk, eto., are collected for export, 
It contains come large houses, the property of Jain merchants, 
many of whom dwell here, though the main oolony lives at 
Adimganj. 

Kalkapnr.—Sco Oossimbezar. 

Kandi.—Headquarters of the subdivision of the same name, 
situated near the Mor river, 18 miles south-west of Berhampore. 

‘The town owes much of its importance to its having been 
the seat of a wealthy and devout family of Uttarrirhi Keyasths, 
who were originally known as the Kéndi Rajas, but having 
taken up their residenoo at Paikpara in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, are now generally called the Paikpira Rajes. The 
first of the family to settlo at Kandi was Hara Krishna Singh, 
who was a money-lender and silk merchant, He is said to have 
‘been driven to take up his residence at Rampur Boalia by 
the Marathe raids, but this was only a temporary absence, for 
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his son Gauringa Singh is known to have lived at Kandi, Hore 
ho is said to have built a house with cornices like those on Siraj- 
ud-daula’s palace, This, itis said, “so exasperated the haughty: 
Nawab that he immediately ordered the oornices to be pulled 
down and tho builder to bo arrested. ‘his mark of vandalism 
is visiblo in some parts of the dilapidated house which still 
exists.” 

‘Pho real founder of tho fortunes of the family was Ganga 
Govinda Singh, the nephow of Gauringa Singh, who became 
tho Banyan of Warren Hastings, and in that onpacity amassed 
sm immonse fortune. Against him Burke thundered in his 
impeachmont of Warren Hostings as “that collected heap of 
villainy.” Waren Hastings, however, spoke of him in the 
warmest terms of gratiude snd, when leaving India, remarked, 
“Tho regret which 1 oxnnot but feel, in relinquishing the servioe 
of my honorable employers, would be much embittered, were it 
accompanied by the refleotion that I huve nogleoted the merits 
of a man who deserves no less of them than of myself—Ganca 
Gobinda Singh—who from his earliest youth bas been employed 
in the collection of revenues, and was sbout 11 yoars ago 
soleoted for his superior talont to fill the office of Diwan to the 
Caloutta Committca, Ho hos from that timo, with a short inter 
mn the principal native agent in the eollection of the 
Company's revenues; and I can take upon myself to say that 
he has performed the duties of his office with fidelity, diligence 
and ability. ‘To myself, he has given proofs of a constancy and 
attachment which neither the fours nor expectations excited by 
the provalonce of direct influence could shake; and at a time, 
too, when these qualities wero co dangerous, that for from finding 
them amongst the generality of his countrymen, I did not invari= 
ably mest with them amonget my own.” 

Ganga Gobinde Singh was born at Kandi, and retiring thither 
inhhis old age devoted himself to the orcotion of shrines and images 
of Krishna, His nome has acquired a traditional oelebrity for the 
most magnificent srAddha, or funeral obsequies, ever performed in 
Bengal. ‘They wore celebrated in honour of his mother, and aro 
stated to have cost twenty Inkhs of rupes. ‘Tho guests on that 
occasion inoluded the Rajas and zamindare of half the Province, 
and were prosided over by Siva Chandra, son of the revered 
Brahman Raje Krishna Obandro, of Krishnager. ‘The Brabmans 
‘aro said to havo been fed with the fresh rice of Jugaunath, 
brought by relays of posts from Puri to Kindi, 
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His grandson, Krishna Ohandra Singh, bettor known by his 
popular name of Lilla Rabu, who was born in 1776, added largely 
to tho estate, but became an asoetio and took up his residence at 
Brindaban, where he was distinguished for his iborality and pioty, 
Lala Babu’s son was Sri Narayan, who left no sons. His eonior 
widow adopted Pratap Chandra Singh, who helped to found tho 
British Indinn Association, of which he was Vice-President, Ho 
was mado « Raja Bahadur and O. 8. I., and founded tho Kandi 
High School in 1659, Ho died in 1866, leaving four cons, 
Giris Chandra (died 1877), urna Chandra (died 1890), Kantt 
Chandra (died 1880), and Sarat Obandra, who is still alivo, 
Kandi oweshite dispensary, which is a well equipped institution, 
to th munificonoe of Giris Ohandra, who bequeathed Rs, 125,000 
for its construction and maintenance; it was opened in 1888, 
‘The junior widow of Sri Nardyan adopted Iewar Chandra Singh, 
tho younger brother of Pratap Ohaudra ; he died in 1861 leaving 
sm only son, Indra Chandra, who died in 1894, 

‘The family now live at the Belgtohia Villa at Caloutta, but 
Kandi oontains the old family residenoe and tho temples thoy 
have erected, The shrine of (he family god Radhaballabh Jiu, 
‘whose image was placed there by Gaurauga Singh, is dosoribed as 
follows by Balu Bholénath Ohandra, in his Travels of a Hindu 
(pp. 65-67) : “Of all shrines, the shrine at Kandi is maintainod 
with the greatest liberality. ‘Tho god hero seoms to live in the 
style of tho great Moghul. His misnvd and pillows are of the 
Dost velvet and damsak richly embroidered. Before him aro placod 
geld and silver salvers, oups, tumblers, pau-cans, and jugs of 
various sizo and pattern, He is fed every morning with Ally 
kinds of ourry and ten kinds of pudding, His breakfast over, 
gold hookahs are brought to him, to smoke the most aromatic 
tobaoco, He then retires for his noonday siosta. In tho aftor- 
noon he lunches, and at night he sups, upon tho choioost and 
richest viands with new names in the vooabulary of Hindu 
confectionery. ‘Tho daily exponses at this shrino are aid to bo 
Rs, 660, inclusive of alms and charity to the poor.” 

Kandi Subdivision —South-wostern subdivision of the district 
with en area of 485 squaro miles, Its population, according to 
tho oonsus of 1911, is 801, 498, the donsity being 589 persons por 
square milo. It is bounded on tho oaet by tho river Babla, 
‘on the eouth by the Burdwan district, on the west by the distriot 
of Birbhiim and on the north by the Sadar subdivision, ‘Tho 
surfaco is undulating, but a considerable portion of thana Kandi 
is cooupiod by tho deprossion called tho Hijal, and a large 

= part of thana Bharatpur is a low-lying plain, which becomes 
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waterlogged during the rains, ‘Tho chief rivors are the Dwarka 
and Mor or Maurikhi ; tho latter bifurentes, ono branch joining 
tho Dwarkn at Rangrim, whilo the other falls into it in tho 
Hijal. 

Kiriteswari_ or Kiritkona.—Villogo in the Lalbagh sub- 
division, situatod to the west of the Bhagirathi, threo miles wost of 
Murshidabid. ‘Who placo derives its namo from tho tomplo of 
Kiritoswari, which marks tho spot whore tho orown (tii) of Sati 
fell whon sho was dismomborod by tho disous of Visto, It is of 
somo antiquity, being mentionod in tho BrahmAnda soction of tho 
Bhavishyat Purana, which was probably oompored in the fiftoouth 
or sixtoonth oontury A.D, It flourished undor tho rule of the 
Nowabs, thus disproving the story that Murshid Kuli him had 
all Hindu tomplos within four miles of Murshidabad pulled 
down, According to tho Sair-ul-Mulakhurin, Mir Jafar was 
persuaded by Nanda Kumir, the Nuocomar of history, to 
tako wator in which tho sacred emblom of the goddess bad boon 
‘bathed, in the hopo that it would bo « ouro for tho malady of 
which ho died, ‘Tho emblom is « pivoo of black stone engraved 
with (oral designs, ‘Tho crown, or frontal bono, itself whioh is 
called guptapit, is prosorvod in a pot ooverod with xed silk und is 
rarely exposed to viow. ‘hore aro sovoral othor tomplos, one of 
which bears tho dato 1765, but all aro nogleoted aud in need of 
repair, According to the Ziyazws-Salalin, Mir Habtb onoampod 
hore whon making his raid on Murshidibad with the Maratha 
horse. 

‘Lalbagh—Part of tho town of Murehidabid and tho head- 
quartors of tho subdivision of the samo name. Whon Prinoo 
Farrukhsiyar came to Mursbidabld from Dacca, after Murshida- 
‘pid had boon made the oapital of Bengal, Murshid Kuli Khin 
assigned him a palace at Lalbigh, of which no trace now 
remains. ‘Tho subdivisional courts and offices are looated in a 
Duilding oalled tho Permit Outchorry, which was the old custom: 
house. 

Lalbaigh Subdivision,—Subdivision in tho contre of the dis. 
triot with an aren of 365 square milos. Its population, aooording 
to the oonsus of 1911, is 195,128, tho density being 686 persons 
por square mile. It is bounded on the north by the Jangipur 
subdivision, on the east by the Sadar subdivision and the river 
Padma, which soparates it from the Rajehihi district, on the 
south by the Sadar and Kandi subdivisions and on the west. 
the Birbhiim disiziot, Tho land to the west of the Bhagirathi is 
called the Rath and has an undulating surface, on which winter 
rioo is mainly grown, Jute cultivation is almost unknown in this 
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portion except on tho river bank and didra land. ‘The eastern 
portion, which is called the Bagri, is a flat alluvial tract producing 
autumn rico and rabi erops; the cultivation of jute is also con 
siderable. Unlike the Rarh, which is thinly wooded, it has a 
Juxuriant vegetation. ‘Tho villagos have a hoary jungle round 
thera, and there are numerous mango and other fruit orchards, 
‘Thore is this further difference botwoen the Rarh and the agri, 
that in the former the Hindus are twico as numerous as tho Musal- 
ming, whereas in the Bagri tho roverso is tho omse. ‘Tho 
Bhagirathi enters the subdivision at Gadi. ‘hore is u long 
embankment on its eastorn bank, called the Lalitakuri embaok- 
ment, to protect the country from inundation, ‘The Gobra Nullah 
once connected the Bhagtrathi with the Bhairab and other rivers, 
but its offtake from tho Bhagirathi has been closed by the 
embsnkmont, and it is gradually drying up and ceasing to full 
its former functions as a drainage channel for the country to the 
cast of the Bhigirathi, 

‘Maidipur.—Villago in the Sadar subdivision situated three 
miles oast of Berhampore. In the eighteenth century this plaoa, 
situated on the high rond from Caloutta to Murshidabad, was almost 
suburb of Murehidabad. Ormo speaks of civilians having thoir 
country houses here before the battle of Plassey, and about 1768 
e Chief of Cossimbazar mado it bis residence, at least for a 
time. ‘This is clear from a letter, dated 10th April 1768, frora 
the Council at Osloutta to tho Lireotors, in which Midnapore ix 
a mistake for Maidapur. It eays— 

“Mr, Sykes has represented to us the inconvenience he must 
Inbour under in transacting the business of the Durbar, from tho 
Council having appropriated Midaapore houso to tho use of the 
Chief of Cossimbazar, which plnoo he has for somo timo past made 
his principal residenco by reason of the unhealthy situation of 
Motijhil. We could not, with the lonst degree of deliosey to 
that Board, take this matter again into cousideration; and he 
was, therefore, told it should be reforred to tbe decision of You, 
our Honourable employers.”* 

Lord Teignmouth + (Sir John Shore) was living at Maidapur 
in Ootober 1773, in which year it was the official residence of 
‘Mr. Samuel Middleton, Resident at the Durbar and Ohiof of 
ossimbazar; the Nizimat records contain several official lettors 
of his written in 1778 from Maidépur, It remained tho civil 
hondquarters of tho district for many years, and the jail and 
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Tanatic asylum were located thore till 1878-74; tho latter buildings 
are still standing. 

A little to the north of Maidapur is Chunakhali, an old suburb 
of Mursbidabiéd, which is famous for the excelloace of its 
mangoes, Near it is Hathinagar, where the Naw&bs soom to havo 
opt their elephants, North of Obunakbii, on the right-hand 
side of the road to Marshidabad, is a magnificent avenue of 
doldara trees (Polyalthia longifolia) which leads to Nishat- 
bagh. 

" Nusbidabad.—own in tho Lalbégh subdivision, situated 
on the enst baok of tho river Bhigitathi, six miles north of 
Borhampore, 

‘Though Murshilabad was the capitol of Bengul for noarly a 
century, its history cannot be traced back to any distant dato, 
and there are divergent accounts of its origin. According to 
‘Tieffenthaler, it was founded in the time of Akbar, and this seems 
to be corroborated by the fact that there is a place to the east 
of tho tuwn oalled Akbarpur, There is, however, no trace of 
this name in the old rooords, whore it is always known as 
Makhsusibad, or its voriant Makhsudibad, Tho Aiyazu-e. 
Salétin snys that the placo was called Makhsusahsd after a 
merchant named Maichsus Khan who built a sarai thoro, ond its 
founder may have been a nobleman of that name who is mon- 
tionod in the Ain-i-Akbari, Lo was tho brother of Said Khan, 
Governor of Bengal under Akbar (1587-95 A.D.), and served in 
jengal and Bihar; a stone mosque at Hajipar in the Patna 
istrict, which wos built by a Mokhsus Khan, may have been 
erected by him. There is slo a mention of tho town, as 
“ Mornsudabad founded by a Yavona,” i, a Musalmén, in’ the 
Braimania scotion of the Bhavishyat Purana, which was probably 
composed in the fteenth or sixteeuth oomtury. Yet another 
account is given by Raymond, tho translator of tho Suis-ul. 
Butatharin (iro., 1786), who says it was frst called “ Oolaria” 
then “Maosoodabad’” and finally “ Moorshoodabad”. - Kolaria 
‘was a place in the east of the town, whore Murshid Kuli Khia 
had his residenoo 

In the first half of the sovouteenth-coutory it began to acquire 
‘a reputation for the manufacture of silk fabrios, and in the 
second half of that coutury beoame the seat of a Mughal officer, 
Tayervier, who visited it in 1666 and called it Madosoubusarki, 
says that it was a large plaoo and the residence of the Receiver. 
Gonoral (by which he menus the Diwan) of tho Nawab Shisty 
Rhin, The English Agents, Streynshom Master and William 
Hedges, both mention it as the seat of a Uovemor named 
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Bolchind or Bulchand Rey, who interfered with tho English 
trade undor various protexts and died at “ Moxudabad ” in 1683, 
by which time it nd beoome a snint town.” 

In 1697, the town was taken and plundered by the Afghan 
insurgents during tho rising commonly known as Subha Singh’s 
robollion, and in 1700 Murebid Kuli Kan, tho Diwan of Bongal, 
made it the hvadquarters of the Diwini in place of Dacon, 
‘Threo yonrs later Murshid Kuli Khan, who had in tho monntime 
boon appointed Deputy Nazim aud zoally oxoreisod all tho powers 
of Nazim, called it after himeelf Murshidatiid, and thenooforth 
it wos tho acknowledged ospital of Bengal, ‘Tho old name still 
lingored on, however, and is found (epelt a8 Muxudabad) in tho 
Bnalish rocords as lato ag 1760.t 

‘The Nawabs, aftor tho Oriental fashion, built thomsolvos 
palaoos and adorned tho oapital with othor buildings, ‘'hrough- 
out their rule Murshidabid was not exposed to tho hazards of 
war oxoopt during the war with tho Marttbas, when Mir Haltb 
mado a suooessful raid on it with a body of Maxitha horse. Le 
did not suoosed in ponotrating tho city, but plundered the 
suburbs, part of which ho fired, and oarzied off a groat troasuro 
from Jagat Soth’s pulnoo, Murshidabid was fortunate in osoap- 
ing furthor attacks, for it was not protected by fortified walls, 
As it was, tho dangor of attaok by the Martithas was so real that 
reany of tho inhabitants deserted it and fled across the Ganges, 

Aftor the battle of Plassoy, Murshidabad continued to bo the 
seat of adzninistration for some years. ‘That battle was nob 
rogarded at tlio time as subverting the Muhammadan Govorn- 
mont but as a means of substituting a subsorviont Nawab 
for Siraj-ud-dowla, the work of Government for sovoral 
yoors remained in tho hands of Muhammadan officials, ‘Tho 
first great change was made in 1772 by Warren Hastings, who 
romoved the supreme oivil and criminal courts from Murshidabid 
Ialoutta. After an exporionco of three years, the tribunal of 
crieinal justioo was retransforred to Murshidabéd ; and it was 
not till 1790, ander Tord Cornwallis, that the entiro revenuo 
and judicial staff was established at Onloutts, Boforo this 
timo, too, the civil headquarters of tho distriot had beon fixed at 
‘Maidapur, from which it was travsforred to Berhampore. Tho 
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city of Murshidabad was thus left only as the residence of tho 
Nawab Nazim, a descendant of Mir Jafar, who till 1882 retained 
cortaiu attributes of sovereignty within his palace aud reocivel a 
ponsion of 16 lakhs a year. In that year the last Nawab Nazim 
abdiontod bis position in favour of his son, who succeeded on a 
yodueed pousion and without any sovereign rights, Pho titlo of 
tho presont desoondant of the once indopondont rulers ot Bengal, 
Vihar and Orissa is now simply that of Nawab Bahadur of 
Murshidabad, A 

Attor tho battle of Vlassoy, Olivo wroto: ‘Tho city of 
Murshidabid is as oxtonsivo, populous, and rich om the city of 
London, with this difforenoo, that there are individuals in the 
fixat posseasing infinitely groator property than in tho last sity. 
‘Who inhabitants, if inolined to destroy the Euzopeans, might 
have dono so with sticks and stones.” At that time, the largest 
dimensions of the city propor are said to have boon five miles 
along the Bhagirathi in length, and two and a balf miles in 
rendth on each bank of tho river, while tho cizonmferenoo of 
its extensive suburbs has boon put as high as 80 miles, Origin 
ally, itis said to havo strotoked along both sides of the rivor 
for 10 milos, and it ia noticeable that Orme apeaks of Hirajhil 
on the westorn hank as being in the midilo of the city. 

Uther aooounts show that, though large and populous, Murshi- 
dabAd contained fow buildings of any grandeur exoopt the paluoss 
of the Nawabs and was for the most part a city of moan strests, 
Mrs. Kindersley wrote, on visiting the place in 1766, * Muxuda- 
bad, the present capital of the threo provinces, is a vilo dirty 
place, ‘The palaoes of the Nabob and houses of the great peoplo 
‘zo built of stone with moro expense than taste; those of the 
common herd aro built of straw and bamboo, #0 low that it is 
ditfloult to stand upright in them.” Later aooounts bear out 
this description, Hamilton's Hast India Gositteor, for instanco, 
snys— 

“Tho town oxtonds eight miles along both sides of the river, 
and was novor fortified oxoopt by an ocoosional rampart in 1742 
during tho Mabratta invasion. ‘The buildings are in gencral 
bad, and tho old palace of the Nabobs, named the Laul Baugh, 
so insigniflonnt as to be passed without observation ; but to the 
north of that rango the Nabob has xecently erected a lofty modern. 
Yuropean houso (nomed tho Aina Mahal), whish now forms a 
conspicuous object viowed from the river. With the exeeption 
of tho Ohowk and tho strocts lending to it, tho ity of Murshidae 
bid may be desoribed ag a vast assomblage of mud and straw 
houts, built without tho least regard to order, chokod up on all 
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sides with trees and vogetation of all sorts, intorapersed on tho 
lo next the river with a fow brick houses, and a considerable 
number of paltry mosques, boing on the whole, with referenco 
to its size and population, probably the meanest capital in 
Hindustan,” 

With this may be compared tho d 
Gastrell in the Rovenuo Survey Report ( 

“Numerous brick buildings stand all along tho banks of the 
river, north and south of tho palace, which bolong to, and are 
chiefly ocoupied by, the relatives and adherents of the Nawab. 
Many others, some with pretty gardens, aro seatterod about in tho 
tangled maze of jungle, hovels, holes and tanks which lio to the 
eastward. Standing on the top of the paleos dome, the loftiest 
place in the district, and looking over the city and its suburbs, 
Tittle meets the eye bat a denso forest of bamboos and trees of 
all kinds, Hardly a clear spot is to be seon. It is only whon 
one turns to the wost that tho iver and the high land in the 
north-west of the distriot present open tracts. A strangor, as ho 
stood ond gazed, would novor imagine that below was a dense 
mass of human beings of all classes, crowded together in every 
description of hous and hut, ‘There are no defined limits to 
Mursbidabad as a city, nor is any part known expecially by this 
name, It is given indisoriminately to a collection of temples, 
mosques, handsome brick houses, gardens, walled enolosures, 
hovels, huts avd tongled jungle, containing tho ruins of many 
difices that have sprang up and deceyed around tho many 
residences of the former ond prosent Nawabs Nazim of Mursbida~ 
bid.” ‘This account holds good at the present timo, exoupt that 
the place exhibits even mire palpable signs of decline. Tho 
earthquake of 1897 destroyed a large number of buildings, which 
the people have not beon able to replaoe, and the untouched ruins 
convey a melancholy impression of poverty and decay. 

In the beginning of the present oontury, by which time the 
decay of the city had already sot in, we have sovoral estimates of 
the population. ‘hey cannot be omitted in this plnoo, though 
for purposes of comparison thoy axe almost useless, as wo know 
neither the area which the city was then supposed to cover nor 
the modes of enumeration adopted. In 1815, the oumber of 
houses was estimated at 30,000, and the totel population at 
165,000 souls. In 1829, the Magistrate, Mr. Hathorn, took, what 
is desoribed in the Consus Report for 1872 as, “a tolorably 
accurate oonsus”; and returned the population at 146,178, In 
1837, Mr. Adam found the inhabitants to amount to 124,804 
persons, which shows a decrease of nearly 16 per cent. in eight 
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years, In 1872, whon the first regular consus was takon, the 
population was no more than 46,182; but tho old oity comprised 
a much larger area than was included within the municipal 
boundaries in 1872. It has since still further diminished ns 
shown in the margin; tho Agutos inoludo the population of tho 

suburb of Azimganj, which formed part 





isa Stast of Murshidabad until 1896, when it was 
1801 30,070 mado a separate municipality, ‘The 
i Oe population of the aroa included in tho 


municipal limite of Murshidabid as 
now eonaituted was 16,168 in 1901 end fell to 19,000 in 
1911, 

‘Tho town oontaine the administrative headquarters of tho 
Latbigh subdivision, but has no industries exoept « few that wore 
fostered by tho luxury of tho Mughal ourt, Lvory oarving is 
tn old speciality of tho place: tho artifice, now fow in number, 
produce highly-finished work, Other industrial arts are tho 
ombroidery of articles with gold and silver Inoo, the moking of 
musical instruments and Aookalit, and the manufacturg of ilk 
{nbrios, / 

Por convonionce of reforence tho buildings and remains at cxysnas 
Murshidabid aro dealt with in the following aooownt in throo 2ox0- 
groups, viz, oontral, southern and northern, in'the order men- ‘™™ 
tionod, 

' ‘Pho most oonspiouous building in Murshidabad is the palnco mio 
of tho Nawib Babédue, which stands on the bank of tho Bhigt- Dal 
rathi. It is an imposing pile, in tho Ltsliam style of architecture, 

‘and was designed and built undor the supervision of General Dunoan 
MoLod of the Bongol Corps of Engineors (fathor of Sir Donald 
MoLood) ; tho foundation stone was laid in 1829, and the building 
‘was completed in 1837. Itis a throo-storied building surmounted | 
by a domo, Un tho ground floor are tho foshdkkiana, armoury, 
offices and record-rooms; on the first floor aro the Durbar Hall or 
throne-room, banquoting hall, drawing-room, aitting-rooms and 
billiard-rooms. ‘The second floor contains « bali-room, library, 
china-room, bedrooms, oto. ‘Tho Durbir Hall, banqueting hall 
and ball-room aro particularly fine chambers. ‘Tho former is 
crowned by a dome 63 fest high, from which hangs « mognificont 
candelabrum with 101 branches, ‘Cho banqueting hall and ball- 
toon ae each 180 fot long hy 37 fest brow { ‘The palace contains 
many artistic treasures, rare pictures, coitly jowelry, old arms, 
wonderful copies of the Korin, oto, Many of the most interest 
ing objects have boon lent to the Victoria Hall collection at 
Caloutta. 
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‘Tho palace iteolf is called the Bara Kothi or Hanarduati, ¢.0., 
the house with a thousand doors, and tbe enclosure within which 
itis situated is known as the Niztmat Kile, ‘This contains, io 
addition to the palace, the Imambara, the Medina, a clock tower, 
three mosques and rosidential and other quarters, It is ontorod 
by several large gates bearing different names, such as Dakshin 
Darwaza, Ohauk and Imimbira, ‘The main gates have naubal- 
hangs ox mueiciaus’ galleries over thom, and the ontrances aro 
argo and high enough for an elephant to pass with a howdah on 
ite back, 

“Tho most striking omblem of royal dignity still maintained 
at Murshidabid is the imperial musio, which may still be henrd in 
the early moming sounding from the great fortified gatoway 
which leads to tho palace, ‘This poculiar atrain of instrumental 
musio, which was allowed by the Delhi emperors to all Subehdars 
asa mark of dologated soveroignty, is frequently alluded to by 
the native obroniclers as the public accompaniment of each 
important event in the history of the Nawabs, At tho prosont 
timo tho musicians have lost thoir traditional cunning, and tho 
sound is desoribed as ‘discordant and jangling’; but what tho 
ffeot was in the days of the early Nawabs may be Jearnod from 
the Soir-ul-Mutakharin :—‘ This musio consists of nagaras (kottlo- 
drums) of iron, twice as big as those in Europe; diols (ordinary 
drums) ; surnods (hautboys) ; Aaras (trumpets) ; sils (oymbals), an 
instrument Intoly borrowed by the Buropeans from the Turks, but 
played by the Indians in a moro delicate, curious, and ecientifio 
manner; fashas (flat kettle-drums) of varying diameter and 
dopth; and lastly, a korana ox atraight speaking-trampet, which is 
soven or eight feet in length, and two or three inches in width at 
the mouth, All theso instruments are played together upon the 
top of the main gateway of a fortress or palace, or upon a struc 
ture raiced for the purpose on three lofty arches, and therefore 
called a ‘vipuiial, Thero is produced a very animating musio, 
which at a distance is very pleasing. ‘The long trumpot oan bo 
heard a mile away, and might bo thought the voico of a Nadir 
Shab thundering out hie orders to his army.”* 

Another old ceremony still observed at Murshidabad, which it 
will not be out of place fo mention hero, is the Bora or festival of 
Khwaja Khizr, ‘This is observed by launching tiny light-ships 
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on tho river, a speotacle which may be scon to great advantagoon 
the Bhigirathi, On certain nights in the rainy season thousands 
of little xafts, each with its lamp burning, azo floated down the 
stream, ‘Their construction is very simple, for a picoo of plantain 
or bamboo bears a swastmeat or two and the lamp. ‘The festival 
is celebrated with much magnificence on the last ‘Thursday of the 
month of Bhadra (Septomber). A raft is consiruoted of plantain 
trees and bamboos and covered with earth. On this is ereoted a 
small fortress, bearing fireworks on its walls, At a given signal 
tho raft is Inunched and flontod to tho further side of the river, 
when tho froworks are let off, their reflection on the water 
producing a picturesque effect, 

‘The Imambara on the north of the palace, which was built in Ths, 
1847, is the largest Im&mbira in Bengal. It has a frontage of teas 
(680 fect, and is divided into three blocks, each with a large quad- Medis. 
rangle. ‘Tho central quadrangle contains the Medina and two 
curious structures, which are described as follows by Mr. Mazum- 
dar: “In each comer of two of the wings or halls of the quad- 
rangle is a stractuze, called a paar or mountain, of bamboos more 
than 100 yoars old, covered over with dyed eotion, in the contre 
of which is a Lurag, meaning literally the bright ono, being a 
representation of the animal with human fase and poncock’s tail 
on which the Prophet asconded to heaven, ‘The tail reaches the 
oviling of the first floor and is over fity feet in height. At the 
foot of this structure is » rosorvoir, round whioh are placed date- 
trees and camels mado of soln and cotton, to remind one of tho 
plains of Arabia, At tho back of the Burag is a large mirror. 
‘Well-polished Indian shields, and china end tin plates, are fitted 
into the foathers of tho tail to represent the eyes of the pescock’s 
feathers, Swords, sabres, daggers and lancos, used by Siraj-ud- 
aula, are arranged in differont designs round them; and thou- 
sands of oandles, their light refleotod in the mixror, make the whole 
a dazzling sone. With its large proportions, its stately pillars, its 
spacious marble floors, its innumerable large chandeliors, some of 
which form part of the presents of the Enst India Company, and 
its other- mognifioont equipments, tho NizAmat Imambara stands 
unrivalled.* 

‘Tho present building was erected to replace a more celebrated 
Tmémbara, constructed by Sixij-ud-daula, which was accidentally 
burnt down during a display of Breworks in 1840, ‘Phe euthor 
of the Riydsu-s-Salélin thus desoribes its glories: *‘Of the build- 
ings at Murshidtbéd, nono was noteworthy exoept the Imanbara, 
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which was erected by Sirdj-ud-doula. Ita praiso is beyond do- 
soription j its equal is not to be found in the whole of Hindustan, 
Although at present one-tenth of it doos not exist, yet a remnant 
of it is a fair specimen of the original edifice,” From this 
count it appears that by 1788, whon the Rigazu was writtou, 
the building must havo fallen into nogleot, We also know that 
“the costly treasures, lavished upon it by Siraj-ud-daula, wore 
turned into roady money by Mir Késim, ‘his was not, howovor, 
to relieve his own novessities—a motive which would havo 
soomod sncrilege to ono 40 religious as Mir Kasim,—but to assist 
the poor of the city, and to despatch a number of indigent 
ammadans on a pilgrimage to Mocca.” All that is left of 
jud-daula’s groat Imimbira is tho Modina, which stands 
etwoen the palago and the prosent ImAmbira, ‘The ground 
beneath, ns is oustomaxy with Medinas, was excavated to the 
dopth of a man’s staturo ond filled in with earth brought from 
Karbela, 
Bachtwant —Oloso by is alarge gun callod tho Bachawali Top, whioh is 
bolieved to have boon mado botwoon the twelfth and tourteonth 

,;{ contury. It has a longth of 16 feot and was removed hore from a 
}) sand bank at Lobtganj, where it formed ono of the dofenoes of 
. {d to bo derived from tho fact that, 
whon it was fired, tho roport was so terriflo, that it onused 
promaturo delivery among tho womon for miles round, 

About 1} miles to the enst of the palace is the Topkhana, the 
sito of tho artillory park of the Nawabs and tho easter ontrauoo 
of tho city. On the onst of this tho Gobra Nulla, koown 
Jooally as tho Khatva Jhil, constituted a natural defonos. Here 
is anothor groat gun, resting on and partly imbodded in a pipal 
‘roo, which has raisod it 4 foot from the ground, It is 174 
feot in longth, but of somewhat small oulibre. Its name is Jabain 
Kasha, meaning “tho world-subduer,” as appoars from tho 
insoriptions, whioh furthor stato that it wae made, in the reign of 
Shah John, and during the Governorsbip of Islam Khan at 
Tahangimagar (Dacca), by a blacksmith named Janardan, in tho 
yeur corresponding to 1637A.D. Its woight is deseribed as 212 
‘maunds (over 7 tons) and its obargo as 28 soars, ‘There are nine 
Persian insoriptions on brass plates lot into tho metal, but three 
aro illegible or aro covered over by tho pipa/ tree, ‘Pho insorip- 
tions contain eulogies of Islam Khan and of the “dragon-like”” 
gun. Itis an object of venoration among the lower classes, who 
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smear it with oil and vermillon and bring offerings of flowers, 
milk ond eweots, 

‘Tho following account of the cireumstancos which brought the 
gun to ite present position was given by Major Showors in 1847." 
“To tho naturolist and tho goneral observer, the Jahan Kasha is 
curious from the position in which it is lying. It is grasped by 
two trunks of a pipai treo and supported by them about 18 inches 
from the ground. Native tradition etatos that it was brought to 
the spot on 1» onrvinge, and was left there as the wheels sunk into 
the mud and could not be extrioated. ‘The troo must: have sprang 
up under it, and the trunks, as they grew, grasped the gun and 
continued to support it after the carriage had rotted away and 
fallon from it, ‘The back trunnion is imbedded in the trunk and 
oannot be seen ; but two stanchions and a ring aro visible, which 
evidently belonged to the camiage. The front trunnion, with the 
iron work attached, was, until lately, also imbedded in the tree 5 
but within the last six months a part of tho trunk hae been torn 
away by a storm, by which it has become exposed to view. The 
iron work, on which tho trunnion rested, corresponds with the 
dimensions which may ba supposed to be necessary to support so 
large a body on its carriage; and its bulk had, no doubt, so 
weakened the outer portion of the trunk as to make it yiold 
easily to uny foroe appliod to it 

“Thoro is another peculiarity which it may be proper to 
notice, as exhibiting asooond phenomenon in the growth of the 
tree, ‘There are two tranks which support the gun, but I am 
inolined to think that they are branches of one tres, ‘The trunk, 
obstruoted in ite growth, and pressed down by the woight of the 
gun, had first sproad out under it, then forcing iteslf up one side 
and still hugging the gun, it mot with a now obstruction, 
in the trunnion, stanchions, and the heavy iron work attached 
to thom, and, unable to press thom aside, yielded to the obstruc- 
tion and parted and shot up in two large branches,” 

‘A short distanco to the north-west of the gun is the Khatra 
Masjid, « mosque which Murshid Kuli Khan, also called Jafar 
Khis, built and in which he was buried. ‘The name is derived 
from the faot that towards tho close of his lifo he determined to 
make a Aaira, or market, and to plaoo in the contre of ite mosque 
and his own tomb. Ho chose for this poxpore the eastern side of 
the city, and is said.to have pulled down a number of Hindu 
tomples in order to get materials. Apparently, the design was 
not completed ; for no remains exist of the Khatra proper, é.c, of 
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tho market-place, ‘Tho spot is still called Jafar Khan’s Khatre, 
and a small Act is hold there twioo a week, but it seems never to 
have become a centre of trade, and is now more or leas a jungle, 
‘Tho mosque was a largo and stately building, but is now partly 
in ruins, having boon badly damaged in the earthquake of 1897. 
It is said to have hed accommodation for 700 readers of tho 
Kordn, and in 1780 was dosoribed by the artist Hodges, who haa 
loft a coloured view of it in his Select Vis in India, as “a grand 
sominary of Musalmén learning, adorned by a mosque which xisos 
high above all tho surrounding building.” It stands on a high 
terrace or platform with a frontago of 166 feot,and has two lofty 
minarets and five domes, of which two collapsed during the eaxth- 
quake in 1897. Hyen beforo this, the mosque and the west of 
the terrace had sunk by its own woight. An insoription over tho 
doorway gives the date of the building as 1723, Murshid Kuli 
Khin himsolf was buried under the stairs at the east end of tho 
terrace, It ia said that he ordered this out of humility, 0 as to 
be trodden on by all who passed up and down; there may bo 
an allusion to this in the insoription, which runs—“Muhammai, 
the Arabian, the glory of both worlds. Dust be on the head of 
hhim who is not the dust of his portal”. 

About a quorter of a mile to the south of the Khatra Magjid 
is another mosque, called the Kadam Sharif or Kadam Rosil 
from its containing a much-vonorated stone, brought from Gaur, 
on whioh is an impression of the feet of Muhammad the Prophet, 
It was founded in 1782 by the chief eunuch of Mir Jafar, who, 
as such, had the title of Nawab Nazir, and is maintained by an 
endowment left by tho chiof eunuch of Mani Begam, 

In this neighbourhood in Naktékhali, known looally as 
Lengtikhali or, more commonly, as Naginabagh, in which 
the palace of Sarfardz Khan was situated. Hero, not far from 
tho railway station, is the gravo of Sarfariz Khan, the oaly 
Nawab who died a soldier's death. He was killed at tho 
battle of Giria, ond his faithful mataué brought the body to 
MurshidAbad, where it was buried soaretly, and at dead of night, 
in the grounds of his palace. Close by tho tomb is a mosque 
called the Bogam Masjid, which is variously attributed to his wife 
and mother ; an insoription on it bears a dato corresponding 
to 1719 A.D. Of Sarfaraz Khin’s palace no trace remains, 
jt at Kumripur (three quarters of a mile from the Nawab 
BabAdur’s palace) there isa mosque oalled the Phuti Magjid, which 
was built by him, IL is onoof the largest mosquesin Murshidabid, 
but appears never to have ben completed, some of the domos 
having been left in an unfinished state. ‘The question naturally 
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oeours whether the building was interrupted by Sarfariz Khan's 
sulden death, 

‘Tho tomb of Shujé-ud-daula or Shuji Kbéo, Sarfardz Khan's shoji 
father and prodecssor on tho masnai, is at a place called Reushni- Kies 
gh, i. the garden of light, on the west bank of the Bhagt- builtags. 
rothi nearly opporite the palace, At a short distunos to the north 
Shuja Khan laid out a garden, to which he gavo the name of 
Fardhbigh or garion of joy, and in it built a mosquo. ‘The 
garden has diseppoarod, and part of the mosquo hes fallen into 
the river. ‘lo the south-west of Parihbagh is the village of 
Dahapéra, once a suburb of Murshidabad, which the Mardthss 
sacked and burnt in their raid under Mir Habib. 

Ono and a half mile south-east of the palaos of the Nawab sourumy 
Bahidur is Motijhil, meaning the pearl lake. It is a long horso- 20%=0- 
shoo-shaped lake, the origin of which has beon disputed, Rennell, "°™ 
whose authority may be taken as conclusive, says that it is “one Motlitll. 
of tho windings of a former channol of the Cossimbnaar xiver 
fe the Bhigirathi, A. palaoo, called the Sangidalis, a mosque 
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Jong, nephow ond son-in-law of Alt Vardi Khin, ‘Tioffenthal 
vecribes it a8 a grout und magnifioont pslaco, and tho Mabam- 
madan chroniclers, quoted by Stewart in his History of Bengal, 
toll us that it was a.stately pil ornamented with pillars of black 
marblo (i, basalt) brought from the ruins of Gaur. After tho 
oath of Nawizish his beautifol wife, Ghasiti Boga 
rosided hero, until she was driven out by Sirij-nd-daula, who 
took the palace and seized the treasures in it, An ongagement 
took place here in 1763 betwoen Major Adams and Mir Kasim’ 
troops, in which the Knglish stormed tho lines hold by the 
Inttor. 

Tt was in the Motijhil palaoo that Olive held the first English 
Punya in May 1766, the young Nawab (Nazim-ud-daula) sitting 
on the masnad with Olive, as Diwin, on his right hand. Next 
year the Punya was again held here with even greater pomp by 
Mr. Verelst in conjunction with the new Nawab Saif-ud-daula, 
‘The Panya, it may be explained, was a ceremony of gront stato, 
at which the annual ssttloment of the land revenue was mado, 




















* 1 Momo of a Wap of Hiadostan, ps 345, 
‘f The date ia fixod by  potition of the faitre of Motijil (preserved in tho 
Nissmat or MarsbidSbid Agency {Iottar-book for 1780) witing forth that 
Shalidmat Tang orectel a moms, adrave and leagarBAGna or ains-bouso ther in 
fat year, ‘The Zangarblized is atl kopt up by Government. 
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All the great samindirs attended it, and paid homage and 
presented nazrrs to the Nawab. Khilals were distributed, which 
were often of great value: in 1767 they amounted to over 
two lakhs. A similar ceremony, on a small soale, is still held on 
zamindars’ estates. 

‘At this time the palace was the official residence of the 
British Resident at the Durbix, as wo lourn from a letter of 
‘Mrs, Kindersley written from Motijhil in Boptomber 1766,* 
when it was oooupied by Mr. Sykos, Hor account of it was as 
follows:— 

Just above Cossimbazar is Motte Gill (Mottoo-poar!, Gill-take) 
or the Jako of pearl, one uf the prettiest of the Mahomedan Palaoo 
snd now the habitation of tho Knglish Resident at the Durbar 
the spot has its namo from a lake of clear water which surrounds 
it on evory side excopt ono small entranos, It was mado by a 
former Nabob of Mursbidabid. In caso of war, this was a place 
of scourity for his wives and obildren to retire to. ‘Tho buildings 
are in the style of tho country. Along the middlo of the grouni, 
at certain distances, aro difforont sets of apartments, Most of 
the rooms aro small and dark, but what I most disapprovo of is 
the ussless oxponse they havo been at for walls, for from ovory 
‘sot of apartments aro extendod two long heavy walls, whioh reach 
on each side to the water's odgo ; this is tho tasto in most of thotr 
palaces, ‘Tho walls do not answer the purpose of our garden 
walls in England (for thoy plant no frait-treos against them), 
nor any other purposo that I can conosive, but to divide the 
gardons into emallor parts and by that moans lesson tho beauty 
‘and inoreaso the heat. ‘The most ploasing amongst thoir build. 
ings are thoso in tho open style, apartments which aro not 
surrounded with a wall, but the roofs supported with double 
and triple rows of light pillars, which have a very elegant effoot, 
‘We may easily suppose that the Nabod, who expended such 
great sums of money to build, to plant, and to dig that immense 
lake, little foresaw that it should ever bocome’ a place of 
redidenco for an Knglish Ohief, to bo embellished and altered 
acoording to his taste, Much less could he foresee that his 
successors on the musnud should be obliged to court these Ohiets, 
that they should bold the Subabship only as a gift from the 
English, and be by thom maintained in all the pageantry without 
any of the power of royalty.” 











The original is inthe British Masvum, A copy of it was publishod by Mr If, 
Boveridge in an article entitled Old Places ia Murshiaabad, which appeared in 
the Galoutia Review of 1892. 
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In 1768, Motijhil was temporarily abandoned in favour 
of Maidapur on account of its unhealthy situation, but 
‘was reoccupied lator. John-Shore, who was subsequently Lord 
‘Teignmouth, appears to have resided there in 1771-73 while 
Resident at the Durbar, In a letter, dated Ist April 1772, ho 
describes himsolf a living in a garden house of the Nawab about 
4 miles from Murehidabid, and says :—“ Here I enjoy cooing 
dover, whistling blackbirds and a purling stream. I am quite 
solitary and, except once a wesk, see no one of Christian oom- 
plexion,” ‘This is poetio liconse, fer the purling stream oun only 
have been tho Bhigirathi, which in the hot weather is @ mere 
throad of water. 

‘Acoording to the Riyosu-s-Salitin, the plco was in ruias 
whon that work was written, iv., as oarly os 1788. ‘The only 
remains of Nawarish Khén’s building consist of the mosque 
and a moss-grown doorless building 65 fest long, 23 feot 
broad and 12 fect high, which is said to contain  troasure, 
No one, however, dares to break into it, for it is snid that some 
Inbourers who were employed in opening it died of spitting 
blood as soon as they started work, There are aleo a Baraduari, 
said to have beon oreoted by Mir Jafar in 1708, and the old city 
gate, both ina rninons state, Only the plinth of the Sangida- 
Van still exists, Tn a shod erected in the grounds a tombstone 
is proserved, which reoords the death of a child, named Ewan 
Keating, on 8rd March 1785. Probably ho wos a son of 
‘Mr. Obristopher Keating, of Hunter's Rural Annals, who was 
appointed Mint Master at Murshidabad in 1774 and in 1763 
was a Judge of tho Court of Appeal. 

Apart from historical associations Motijhil is well worth 
a visit on account of ite beauty, ‘The Jako ourves round a long, 
broad promontory, and its bright. waters and verdant banks form 
‘a charming spectacle ona spring morning. When the palace, 
with its colonnades, stood on tho edge of the lake, and the 
grounds were tended, as tradition says they were, by « hun- 
dred gardeners, it must have been a pleasure-house fit for 
Kubla Khan, An Englishman might, porhaps, prefer the ruddy 
cliffs and breezy upland of Rangimati, but a Bengali would 
rogard Motijhil os the most beautiful spot in the district, and 
as a Bhukailas, or carthly parodise. ‘The promontory is still 
known as the Agenti Bagh, or Agont’s Garden, but most of the 
frnit trees have disappoared.””* 

To the east of Motijhil is Mubarak Mendil, an attractive srutink 


garden of the Nawab Bohidur, Horo tho supreme Criminal and Mast 
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Civil Courts (Nistmat Adalat and Sader Diwéni Adalat) and 
subsequently the Provinoial Court of Appeal wore looated. 
‘The buildings wore sold in 1831 to Nawab Iumayun Jah, who 
alzo bought up the adjoining lands, and converted them into a 
garden, in which he orected o bungalow, now oalled Lal 
Bangila, ie, the red bungalow. On the terrace in front of this 
bungalow stood till rocontly the masnad or throno of tho 
Nawab Nazim; it has been removed to Calcutta, whore it 
may be seonin tho Viotoria Memorial Hall collection, ‘Tho 
place is also Fendalbagh or Findalbégh, probably after John 
Fondal, who was a Judgo of the Sadar Diwani. Adalat in 1817~ 
19, In 1819 he was Chief Judgo, and in the following year 
he beoame Member of Council. A building here is still called 
the Outoherry, aud close by, in gardon called Afzalbagh, on 
tho bank of the Bansbiri Bil, is a building, originally » powdor 
magazine, which served as a jail, 

In the neighbourhood is Chunakhali, famons for its mangoes, 
Tn gome jungle here is the tomb of Masnad Auliya, near which 
ix a stone with an insoriptio in the Tughra charactor 
bearing the date 1490 A.D. “North of Ohunakhali and on tho 
right-hand side of the high road to Murshidabad,” writes 
Mz, Beveridge in Old Places in Murehidabad (Caloutta Review, 
1892), “we dome upon a magnificent avenue of debdaru tress 
(Potiatthia Yongifolia). An old Mahammadan, whom I met here, 
told me that the trees had boon planted by Ampiore (P) Saheb, 
who preceded Lak (Loch f) Sahob, and that the avenue led to 
the Nishatbagh and the soat of the Nigimat, where Nawab 
Musaffor Jang (Mubammad Resa Khan) used to live. Murshida- 
Vad is a great place for trees. Nowhere in Bengal have I seen eo 
many fine banyan trees, ‘There arealso some fine mahogany trees 
near the Civil Courts at Berhampore and somo good avenw 
But this avenue to Nishatbsgh is tho noblest of them all. In 
other places, for instance, on the Kerbale road leading to Cossim- 
bazar, the debeldrws epread out more, and are short, but here the 
trees aro planted closo together and stand up tall and unbending 
for nearly a mile on cach aide of the road. 

‘Tf wo go to tho end of this avenue and tum to the right 
and SS.B, we shall come, in about half a milo, to 
Chand Pahér, a circular tank with an island in the contro, 
which supported a Nawab's bungalow, and if we turn to the 
left and north-east, we come to Nishatbigh, or the garden of 
intoxicating pleasures, but which is now only a small hamlet, 
‘ooupied by goalés. Nishatbagh, says the translator of the Satr-uf 
Mulakharin, isan elegant seat, fivo miles from Murshidabad, 
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built, furnished and fitted in the Mnglish manner. Muhammad 

Reza Khan alics Nawab Mumffar Jang, lived here, and carried on 
i his duties as Diwan here, though his family resided in the City, 
| at a palace called Nausakht* (newly-built), Iwas at Nishatbagh 
| that he was arrested in 1772, and removed to Caloutta.”” 

Aout three miles to the wost of Motijhil, on the westom rus. 
‘bank of the Bhigirathi (opposite Aminiganj) is the cemetery bish. 48 

of Ali Vardi Khip, which bears the name of Khushbigh or t 
as of happiness. ‘The cometory consists of” three walled 
enclosures. ‘The cuter of these is ontered by a gateway from the 
east side, in frontof which are the ruins ofan old g/at, which 
formerly led down to the Bhiigirathi, when that river ran under 
the walls. ‘The wall facing the river is loopholed for musketry, 

‘and flanked by ostagonal bastions. The grounds inside are 
Inid out as gardens, with hedges bordering the walks. In tho 
outer enclosure there are cighteon tombs, only two of which 
have any insoription. ‘The middle of the three enclosures is tho 
principal cometery, and contains the remains of the ablest of the 
Nawabs, Ali Vardi Kh, and of his grandson Sirdj-ud-Daulo, 
whose mangled body was laid there after having been paraded 
through the city on sn elephant and exposed to the view of 
his distracted mother Amina Begam, His widow, Bogam Lmntt- 
un-nissa, who had accompanied her husband in his flight to 
Rajmohal, and bad boon afterwards banished to Dacoa with 
other ladies of the Court, was subsequently recalled and plased 
in charge of the cemetery of Khushbagh. Forster mentions, in 
1781, that mulae were employed here to offer prayers for the 
dead, and thet the widow of Sirij-ud-Daula used often to come 
tothe tomb and perform certain ceremonies of mourning. She 
now lies buried in the mausoleum by the side of her husband. 

‘Tho tombs of the later Nawabs from Mir Jafar to Humayun wonen- 
Jab, and also of Mani Begam (wife of Mir Jafar) and other mmx 
Begame, are in the Nizimat cometery at Jafarganj, a mile to the tra” 
north of the Nawab Bahadur’s palace. ‘The last Nawab Nézim, Satarsnj. 
‘Feredun Jah (Saiyid Mansur Ali Khan), the grandfather of the 
present Nawab Babidur, who died in 1884, was also buried 
hore—by a strange coincidence, in the only vacant space left o 
in the line of the Nawab Nazims’ tombs—but the remains were 
subsequently rointerred at Karbela in accordance with directions 
given in his will. 

Almost opposite the Nizimat cemetery is the Deori, which 
was the palaco of Mir Jafar before his elevation to the masnad. 








This is in tho part that used to be called Kolarin, 
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‘Tho audience hall, since tuned into an Imémbara, and his dwol- 
ling-honse in tho Mahalsarai still oxist, Uore the Inst secrot 
udionoe boforo tho battle of Plassey took place betwoon him and 
‘Watts, tho Chief of Cossimbazar, who was then living at Murehida~ 
bid and come in a pduti disguisod as a parddndsshin lady, Horo, 
too, Sixaj-ud-danla es murdorod by Mir Jafar's savago son, Micin. 
‘Phe murder, according Lo the most authentic acorunts, took placo 
in the compound of the Deori, but the room in which he wae 
put to douth hns disappoared, Mirkn was killed by lightning on 
2nd July 1760, threo years to a day atter tho murdor, ‘ho palnoo, 
which was mado over to him by his fathor, oontinned to be 1ne 
rosidenoo of his desoondants; the prosont ropresentative of his 
lino is Faiz Alt Khan, 

‘To the north of Jaturganj is the Nasbipur Rajbari, tho palaco 
of Mahiiraja Rinojit Singh of Nishipur, His nnoostor was Devi 
Singh, who rondored good servioo to Clive at Plassey, and sub- 
soquently became Seorotary to the Provinuial Council at Murshid 
Abkd and Diwan to tho Hast India Company, Ho amassod 
much wealth by taking a farm of estates in Purnoa, Rangpur 
and Dindjpur, but the syots of Rangpur having rison in 
rebellion in 1743, was romoved from his offices, Dovi Singh, 
who died in 1806, lived in o village near Bokhara railway 
station, His suovossor, Raja Udwant Singh, transferred the 
fomily rosidenco first to Ghissibad, and thon to Nash{pur 
(in tho Lalbagh subdivision 9 milos noxth-onst of Jitganj), ‘Tho 
Rajbari was orooted by Raja Kirtiohiud Bahtdux, who suooeeded 
Udwant Singh in 1860, 

Mahimapur, clo to tho Néshipur Rajbari, contains tho 
rosidonco of the famous banker Jagat Soth, Horo Watts and 
‘Walsh mot Mic Jafar and Raja Rai Durlabh, throo days atter the 
battle of Plassey, and conferred concerning payment of the 
amounts stipulated for by them before the bottle was fought, 
Clive, Waits, Sorafton, Mirdo and Rai Durlabh were also presout 
hhoro on 29th Juno 1767, when Olive repadiatod the agreement 
with Omiohand, wholeft’ the place a broken man, ‘The house 
is in ruins, the groator part of it having boon awopt away by 
the Bhagitathi. ‘Tho Jain tomple has suffered tho aamo fate, 
but somo detached columns and arches, of excellent design 
and workmanship, may still be seen.y A Hindu tomplo built 
by Horrakh Ohind in 1801, which Ys adorned with porcelain 
tiles, is still oxtant, but paxt of it collapsed in the earthquake 
of 1897. A. mound overgrown with vegetation, and a marble 
cistern are all that romain of tho Murshidabid mint, or, 
aoording to others, of the bank and council hall, Not far 
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off is a circular temple, with a brass finial, oolled Satichaurs, 
which marks tho site of a eafi, 

On the wost bank of the Bhagirathi, a short distanoo below araside 
Mahimapur, stood the palace of Muradbagh, in which Clive stayed bh 
whon he oame to after tho battle of Plassey. “Qolonsl Clive did 
not ontor the city till the morning of tho 29th Juno, when escorted 
by a guard of 200 Buropoans and 800 sopoys, ho took possession 
of tho prlaoo and gordon of Auradbigh, which had boon allotted 
for his rosidenos, Hore he was immodiately waited upon by 
Mirin, tho son ot Jafor, whom ho shorily after acoomponied, to 
tho palaoo at Mansurganj.”* 

‘Warron Hastiiigs rosided at Murdtbagh whon Resident at 
tho Murshidabad Durbar (1767-60), and though, as already 
etatod, Intor Residents Sived at Motijhil, Muradbagh appears to havo 
boon usod again os a Residonoy in subsoquent yours. The 
roport of Warron Hastings’ trial contains a letter from Mr. Petor 
Spoke, Rosidont at the Durbar, dated Murkdbagh, 1dth February 
1788, Perhaps Muridbagh was tho offico and Motijhil tho 
rosidonoo at this timo, for in Mr. Ritohio’s notes on tho old 
yooords it is montioued that in 1788 thor wero sleoping apart- 
monts of Motijhiland quortors at Muridbigh.t ‘The greater 
part of tho palace has boon out away by the rivor, ond s portion 
only of its foundations romains, 

‘On the samo sido of tho Bhigirathi, opposite Jafarganj, wore yan 
the ploasuro grounds of Hirajbil (moaning the diamond lake) and 
tho palaoo of Mansurganj, which Siraj-ud-daula oreoted with fun, 
materials bronght from tho ruins of Gaur, 

‘Pho following story is told of its completion, to explain 
tho namo of Mansurganj:—As tho building wes noarly fluished 
Sirij-nddaula invited Alt Vardi to soo it, When ho came, 
Sirdj-ud-daula looked him up in a room, and refused to release 
him unless tho zamindare thoro paid a flue for thetr land, ‘This 
requost tho Nawab was oompolled to grant, and also to allow to 
his potulant grandson tho privilege of oreoting « granary. ‘I'kis 
granary tho poople onlled Mansurganj, ie., the Granary of tho 
‘Viotorious, i, of Siraj-ud-danla, who outwitted his grandfother, 
‘Pho abwad or extraordinary taxation, extorted on this ocoasion, is 
said to have amounted to five lakhs, 

Tt was from Mansurganj that Siraj ud-daula sot out for 
Plassoy, and hore he roturned after the battle, before flying to 
Bhagwangola and thenco up the Ganges. Here, too, Olive 
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talled Mir Jafar on the masnad, “THe accompanied Miran to 
the palace at Mansurganj ; and, upon entering the hall of audi- 
once, he thore found Mir Jafar, with a number of officers and the 
principal inhabitants of the city, expeoting his arrival, At one 
ond of the hall was placed the musvad of Sirij-ud-daula, which 
Mir Jafar apponring to avoid, Colonel Olive took him by the 
hand, and leadiog him to it, sented him thereon, IIo thon 
presented him with a salver of gold mohurs and congratulated 
him on his accession to the masnad of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
‘This example was followed by all. the persous prosont ; and the 
event was announced to the public by the discharge of cannon 
and the sounds of martial music.” Mansurganj continued to be 
MirJafor’s palnco until his deposition in 1761. 

Hore were the famous troasuro vaults of Sirij-ud-doula, 
which gave rise to Clive’s famous saying about his moderation. 
“Consider the situation “in which the victory of Plassoy had 
placed me. A. grout prince was dependent on my plonsure, An 
opulent oity lay at my meroy. Its richest bankers bid against 
each other for my smiles, I walked through vaults which 
were thrown open to me alone, piled on either hand with gold 
and jewels. Mr. Chsirman, at this moment I stand astonished at 
my own moderation.” ‘That this was no idlo vaunt is. clear from 
the account given by Raymond, tho translator of the Sair-u/. 
Mutakharin, Ho statos that Mr. Walsh, the Oo-missary of tho 
Army, informed him that he accompanied Colonel Clive, 
‘Mr. Watts, the Residoat, Mr. Lushington, Ram Ohand tho writer, 
and Naba Krishna tho munshi, into the vaults of tho palaoo, 
‘Whey found stored up there £176,000 in silver, £280,000 in 
gold, two chosts of gold ingots, four chests of set jowels, 
and two smaller ones, containing loose stones and gems. It ig 
supposed, howover, that this was only tho outer treasury, and 
that the Bnglish wero decoived by their astute Bengali associates, 
Pho custom,’ says the chronicler, ‘was common even with 
private men of keoping the more precious articles, as well as tho 
balk of tho coined money, within the zaana or women’s apart. 
mont.’ ‘This inner treasury of Siraj-nd-daula is assorted to have 
contained eight million pounds sterling. ‘he whole of this 
enormous sum is said to have been distributed betwoon Mir. 
Jafor, Ram Chind, Naba Krishna, and Amin Bog Khan. Ih 
is not probable that the new Nawab suooseded in retaining much 
of his sharo, but we know enough about the circamstanoos of the 
others to render this marvellous story not altogether inorediblo, 
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Ram Chand, at the timo of tho battle of Plassey, was a writer on 
Re, 600 month. He died ten years afterwards, worth £720,000 
in oash and bills; and he also left 400 large pots, eighty of 
which contained gold and the rest silver, £180,000 in land, and 
jewels to the value of £200,000, 
With the exoeption of a fow broken walls and foundations, 
the Bhagirathi has swept the whol palace away, and tho Hirajhil 
is no longer a lake, ‘The ruin of the palace was, according to the 
Higasw-s-Salitw, complete at the time it was written, i.e. by 
1788, 
‘The largest mosque in good repair is the Chauk Masjid otter 
in the Chauk, or chief market of the city, to the south-east of the buildings, 
Nawab Bobidur’s palace, It was built in 1767 by Mir Jafar’ t 0 











wife, Mani Bogam, on the sito of the Chabal Satun or audience 
hall of Murshid Kuli Khén, ‘The site of Murshid Kuli Khan's 
palace is in Kolaria to the east of the Nawab Bahadur's palace, 
‘There is a mosque here which was erected in 1731-82 by 
u Nasori Banu Begum, who is buried ina vaultunder 
the stairs leading to the terrace. The mosque was rebuilt in 
tthe first half of the nineteenth century. 
‘Nashipur.— See article on Murshidabad, 
Baghunathganj.—See article on Jangipur. 
Rangamati.—Villoge in the Sader subdivision situated 
on the west bank of tho BhAghrathi, 6 miles south of Borhampors, 
‘The Iand bere rises into bluffs, 40 to 50 feet igh, which form 
the only elevated ground in the neighbourhood and are very 
conspicuous from the river. Old traditions and the remains 
which have been found bere point to its having beon tho sito of 
an anciont town, [ts legendary history has beou set forth by 
nptain Wilford ond Oaptain Layard in articles contributed to 
the Asiatio Society of Bengal, ‘The former writes in the Travs. 
notions of the Society (Vol. IX, p. 89) 
“Tradition says that the king of Lanka invaded Bengal with 
‘@ powerful fleet and sailed up the Ganges as far as Rangimiti, 
then calied Kusumapuri, and a considerable place, where the king 
or Mabaraja often resided. The invaders plundered tho country 
and destroyed the city. ‘This happened long before the invasion 
of Bengal by the Mubammadans in 1204 A.D.” Captain Layard, 
in The Asiatic Society's Journat, No. 8, 1853, says:— Rangimati, 
anciontly named tho city of Kansonapuri (ic) is said to have been 
built many hundreds of yesrs ago by a famous Mahérhja of 
Bengal named Kurun* Sen, who resided chiefly at Gaur. Many 
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interesting spots, conreoted with legends and traditions of the 
ancient city, are still pointed out, such as the Demon’s Mount “i 
and the Rajb&rt or palace of Kurun* Son, ‘The remains of 
the greater part of the Rajbarl are distinotly traceable on threo 
sides, although, now undor oultivation ; tho fourth has 
appeared in the river, On tho eastern faon of tho Rajbari 
thore ntood, a fow yonrs ago, tho ruins of a yory old gatoway, 
with two largo entrances, oalled by tho poople of the neighbour- 
ing village of Jadupur tho bwy'or tower. It has now entivoly 
Aisappoared, having crumbled away with “the falling bank into 
the rapid stream below.” 

‘The last Hindu Raja is said to have drowned himself, with 
all his family, in the Ohauti Bil on the approach of the Muham- 
madon invaders. Mr. Beveridge identifies Réngamati with tho 
capital of the kingdom of Karnasuvarna visited by tho Chinoso 
pilgrim Hiuon Tsiang in the seventh century A.D. ; but for 
the reasons explained in Ohapter IL, itis doubtful whether 
this theory is sustainable, 

Tt is eaid that thore was a proposal to build the Unglish 
barracks hero, instond of at Borhampore, and that tho design was 
abandoned, because the place was on the wrong side of the river 
for the oontrol of Murshidabad ‘This need hardly have been 
‘an objection in Olive’s time, for Murehidabad then. lay on both 
sides of the rivor, and tho Nawab’s palace of Mansurganj 
was on the west Probably tho fact of the Caloutta road 
being on the enst side of the river was a more serious objection, 
‘At a later poriod, it was proposed to make tho plaoo a sanitarium 
for tho troops and some land was acquired for the purpose 
near the old Rajbari, ‘Cho Bast India Company had a silk 
factory hero, which was sold in 1885 with 1,600 dighas of land 
attachod to it, for Rs, 21,000, It passod into tho hands of the 
Bengal Silk Company, which has recently stoppod work and 
closed tho filaturo ; it was advertised for salo in Docombor 1912, 
Tn tho compound is a monument to one Edward Uloso, who died 
in 1790 from the ohargo of a wild buffalo. 

‘Tho moat of the Rajbari may still bo soon, though it is dry for 
tho greater part of tho year. A mutilated image, of which 
Coptain Layard gave a sketch, is also to be seen under a 
magnifloent old banyan tree, but tho Jamuna tank, where it was 
found, has dried up. ‘The high red bluff on whioh the silk Slature 
stands, bears on its faco remains of pottery and pioces of brick, 
at points seven or eight fect below the present surface, Well 
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rings may bo seen still lower down, which, howover, may have 
hoon always undergronnd. Muoh of the country round about is 
covered with broken bricks, and there are many mounds and 
silted-up tanks, while gold ooins and gold rings have been dug 
Rangimati,” writes Mr. Bovoridge in (ld Places in Murahi 

aba (Calontta Review, 1892), ‘is probably the mest picturesque 
spot in Murehidabid. It stauds high and is conspicuous from a 
groat distance, avd it combines the sconery of Raster and 
‘Westorn Bengal. ‘he situation of the factory bungalow is very 
fine, Tt is noar the odgo of the cliffs, and commands a view to 
the eastward of a vast savannah dotted with trees and oattle, 
and with the Bhégirathi winding through it. ‘To the weet wo 
kave an wodulating woodland which reminds us of Hngland.”” 

Sagardighi.—Villege in the Lalbagh, subdivision, sitaat- 
ed 10 inilos north-cast of Aximganj, with which it is connected 
dy the Aztmganj branch line of tho Hast India Railway. South 
of the railway is « large tank, about three-quarters of @ mile in 
longth, which is said to have been oxoavated by a Raja named 
Mahipal. ‘Tradition says that, after Raja Mahipal hu exeavated 
the tank, the water would not rise, Ho was tuld in n dream that 
it « potter named Sagar weut into the middle cf the oxowvation 
and struok a blow with a mattook, the water would ris, He sent 
tor Sigur, who agrees to make the trial, provided tho people «f 
tho country side wore assembled to witness it, ond that a oanco 
‘was ready for bim to esoape by. ‘This was agreed (0, and Sagar 
wont into tho middle and struck ons blow, whereupon the water 
rushed up with sioh rapidity ns to drown both him and his 
ounce, ‘The tank is a bare and univiting looking sheet of 
Water, somewbat irregui ape, and uubeutifed by trees 
or ghits, ‘the villegers regard it with droad and do not cust 
nots init They do not speak well of its water and prefer 
that of the Lasbkardighi, which is south-west of Sagandighi 
‘and about half .. Whey will not oven bathe in it, which 
ia not, however, to be woudered at, for it contains crovodiles, 

‘Though Mahipal dug the tank, lis palace wus not on its 
bunks, but according to some at some distauoe to the north. 
east at a place called Makarhat, aod according to others, at a 
village, nomed Mahipal after him, a little to the north of the 
Barala railway ststion. Mabipsl bas been identified with 
Mahipila of the Pala dynasty, who ruled in the eleventh 
century A. D.. 

Saidabad—See Cossimbssar. 
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